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NTERNATIONAL congresses of historians are a comparativels 
new phase of the international gatherings of scholars which 
have in recent vears become well established in most fields of learn- 
ing, and their organization presents special difficulties. The subject- 
matter of history is more vast and far less uniform than that of 
the various natural sciences, and so much of it possesses only loca 
or, at most, national interest that it is by no means easy to find 
sufficient common ground, apart from questions of method which are 
too often arid or fruitless, while the topics of widest interest, being 


often the very ones which divide nations and faiths, are not always 
well adapted to peaceful discussion. In the absence of any appro 
priate machinery for such purposes, the Société d'Histoire Diplo 
matique undertook the organization of the first congress, which was 
held at the Hague in 1898, as well as the one which met at Paris 
two vears later. Of wider range and more largely attended was the 
congress held in Rome in 1903. The meeting there fixed for Berlin 
in 1906 was by the committee in charge postponed until this sun 
mer, so that five years may now be considered the normal interval. 
As a meeting-place for historians berlin stands in the sharpest 
possible contrast to Rome. The Prussian capital is a thoroughly 
modern city, the creation of comparatively recent times, and pos- 
sesses neither the monuments nor the atmosphere of a rich historic 
past. Berlin prides itself on its modernity, and nowhere is the latest 
edition of one’s Baedeker so essential. (mn the other hand, if Berlin 
is not rich in historical remains, it has a vigorous and fruitful tradi- 
tion of historical study and research. The greatest interpreter of 
ancient Rome to the modern world was a Berlin professor, Theodor 
Mommsen, and no one will deny that Berlin is still the most active 
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centre for the investigation of that ancient world from which in time 
and space it stands so far removed. It is from Berlin that the influ- 
ence of Ranke’s seminary and Niebuhr’s critical method went forth, 
and in our own day the advancement of historical learning has no 
more active agencies than the University of Berlin and the Royal 
Prussian Academy. A meeting in such a centre could not prove 
otherwise than stimulating and fruitful. About eleven hundred at- 
tended the congress, coming from places as remote as Egypt, Brazil 


and Japan, as well as from all parts of Europe, from Scotland and 


Finland to Greece and Portugal. The total number, however, was 
less than at Rome, and the geographical distribution somewhat more 
uneven. The absence of the usual reduced rates on the railroads 
counted for something, and the fear of a Berlin August doubtless 
counted for more—although in fact the weather proved most delight- 
ful. The small number present from France was especially note- 
worthy, and the size of the American delegation, though respect- 
able, was a disappointment to the management of the congress, 
which had the American vacation period in mind in fixing the date 
of the meeting. 

The local arrangements were admirable and were carried out 
with efficiency and precision. The new and centrally located build- 
ings of the Prussian Landtag which were placed at the disposal of 
the congress offered commodious and even luxurious headquarters, 
with committee rooms, post-office, ticket-office, restaurant and places 
for informal coming together. The meetings were all held in these 
buildings or in the immediate neighborhood, so that no time was lost 
in wandering about. Acquaintance was facilitated by a printed list 
of members with daily supplements, and each day a bulletin of from 
thirty to sixty pages appeared in four languages, containing pro- 
grammes, announcements, etc. Each member received a specially 
prepared volume descriptive of Berlin and an excellent set of maps. 
Special exhibits were arranged and special facilities given for visiting 
the many museums of historical interest in Berlin, and those con- 
cerned with libraries and archives had opportunity to see, under ex- 
pert guidance, the Prussian archives and the new building of the 
Roval Library. Too much cannot be said of the generous hospitality 
with which the congress was received and the delightful opportunities 
for social intercourse. The meeting opened with an informal recep- 


tion in the buildings of the Reichstag, and succeeding evenings were 


occupied by a formal dinner given by the city of Berlin in the 


Rathhaus, a general subscription banquet for members of the con- 


gress, and Aneipen of the various sections. A special performance 
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of Die Hochzeit von Figaro was given at the Kroll Opera, ar 
students from the University of Halle repeated for the benefit of the 
congress scenes from the recently discovered comedies of Menander. 
An afternoon and evening were given to an excursion to Potsdam 
and Wannsee, and after the close of the congress many members 
accepted an invitation to visit Hamburg as guests of the cit Ly 
sides the festal occasions of a more general and official charact 
time was left free for smaller receptions and for the more intimate 
hospitality of many of the university professors. Especial praise 
should be given to the excellent arrangements which were made for 
the reception and entertainment of the ladies in attendance upon the 
congress, for whom a special local committee had prepared an 
elaborate series of excursions and visits to places and institutions of 
special feminine interest. 

As at Rome, the congress was divided into eight sections, each 
being in charge of a Berlin professor. These were: |. Oriental his 
tory, Professor Sachau ; II. History of Greece and Rome, Professor 
Eduard Meyer; IIT. Political history of the Middle Ages and modern 
times, Professor Dietrich Schafer; IV. Medieval and modern A 
turgeschichte, Professor Roethe, with a sub-section on the history of 
the natural sciences under the charge of l’rofessor von [uschka: 
\. Legal and economic history, Professor Gierke; V1. Church his- 
tory, Professor Harnack; VII. Archaeology, divided into an ancient 
group under Professor Kekulé von Stradonitz and a medieval and 
modern group under Professor Wolfflin; VIII. Auxiliary sciences, 
Professor Tangl. In some respects this arrangement was an im- 
provement on the grouping of the eight sections of the Roman 
congress, but the history of geography received less attention than 


at Rome, and the thinness, at times, of the programme in church 


history showed the unfortunate result of thus narrowing a field 
which at Rome included the history of religions and of philosophy. 
The subordination of economic to legal history was likewise re- 
grettable. Overlappings were inevitable under any arrangement, 
and so were the conflicts of hours which prevented even the most 
rigid specialist from hearing all the papers which particularly inter- 
ested him. At the sessions of the several sections, which either 
singly or in occasional joint meetings of two, occupied the morning 
hours, three papers were ordinarily read. Each paper was expected 
to lead to a discussion, but as the half-hour assigned to the reader 
was nearly always considerably stretched, the discussion was often of 
necessity omitted. At 12.30 each day the congress met in general 
session to listen to addresses of more general interest chosen from 


the various sections. 
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It is quite out of the question to attempt an analysis or even an 
enumeration of the principal papers read during the six days’ meet- 
ings, and a few general impressions must suffice. The range of 
topics treated was remarkable, not only for the extent of time and 
space covered, but also for the catholic inclusion of the most varied 
aspects of historical study. Few, for example, will deny that the 
history of natural science is a subject of great importance to his- 
torical students, not only as a significant chapter in the history of 
ideas but as exerting a profound influence upon the material condi- 
tions of human existence ; vet it is not usual for historical congresses 
to have a daily session in this field, nor is it often that a speaker 
can bring forward material of such freshness as the newly found 
writings of Archimedes described by their discoverer, Professor 
Heiberg, of Copenhagen. Again, the history of literature has been 
so largely studied apart from other phases of history that both his- 
torians and students of literature need more of such addresses as 
that of Professor Rajna of Florence on history and popular epic, 
or that of Professor Alexander Bugge of Christiania on the origin 
and credibility of the Icelandic sagas. From still another side a 
great chapter of human history lay behind the brilliant analysis 
given by Professor Cumont of Ghent of the development and spread 
of that astrological religion which constituted the last great phase 
of ancient paganism. Repeated illustrations appeared of the ser- 
vices being rendered by archaeological research to the advancement 
of historical knowledge. That seemingly inexhaustible repository of 
historical material, the monuments and papyri of Egypt, naturally 
occupied the first place, and Messrs. Maspero and Grenfell were 
there to tell of them; but new light was thrown on other dark corn- 
ers by the excavations, described by Professor von Stern of Odessa, 
which reveal the strength and persistence of classical traditions in 
the Greek cities north of the Black Sea, and by the chapter from Sir 
William Ramsay's lifelong studies of the monuments of Asia Minor 
in which he traced social and ecclesiastical conditions in Lycaonia 
from the flourishing period of the fourth century to the decay which 
the deadening influence of the orthodox church brought about long 
before the Turkish conquest. An admirable example of the syn- 


thetic use of the new information derived from inscriptions and 


papyri was the address in which Professor Rostowzew of St. Peters- 


burg examined the origins of an institution of far-reaching impor- 
tance and, until recently, of great obscurity, the Roman colonate, and 
showed its derivation from the social and agrarian conditions of 


Egypt and Syria in Hellenistic and still earlier times. 
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The instances just given illustrate the general ten 
papers toward the less-worked fields of history. In the Greek and 
Roman section, apart from three papers which showed the perennial 
interest of scholars in the origins of Rome, nearly all of the commu 
nications dealt with the Hellenistic and later Roman periods, and 
there was a singular absence of themes connected with the narrative 
sources. Most of the medieval contributions dealt with the four 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, though a fragment discovered at the 
Vatican by Professor Conrat of Amsterdam showed that new mat 
ter may occasionally be found in so well-worked a field as that 
of Frankish institutions. In treating the political history of 
modern times, on the other hand—the series of topics in economic 
and legal history took a wide range—nearly all of the speakers 
limited themselves to the history of Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries, and in all of the sections there was a notable absence of 
anything relating to the history of America and the Far East or to 
colonial matters in general. The papers on German history were 
remarkably good, that of Professor Marcks of Hamburg on Bis 
marck’s student days and that of Professor Busch of Tubingen 
on Bismarck and the origin of the North German Confederation 
being in particular among the most successful of the whole congress 
The importance of a little used source for recent history was em- 
phasized by Professor Spann of Strassburg, who made a plea for 
the preservation and utilization of newspapers in Germany in some 
such fashion as has long been usual in the principal American 
libraries. 

Controversial topics were generally avoided, or if treated, thes 
were handled in an objective fashion, as in Professor Finke's notabk 
summary of conditions in Germany antecedent to the Reformation. 
The impartial collection of the materials for German ecclesiastical 
history was proposed by the director of the Prussian Historical In 
stitute at Rome, Dr. Kehr, and Professor Brackmann of Marburg 
in a plan for a monumental Germania Sacra which should compre 


1 


hend the history of German dioceses, cathedrals and monasteries 
from the earliest times. A touch of temperament was given to one 
session by Professor Merkle of Wurzburg, the well-known exponent 
of modernism, in a spirited discussion of the attitude of the Cath 
olic Church and its historians toward the religious 4ufklarung of 
the eighteenth century in south Germany. 

The international character of the congress was excellently ex- 
emplified by a number of papers which dealt with international rela- 


tions, using that term in its broadest sense and not limiting it to the 
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diplomatic and military contact of states. Thus the well-known 
master of diplomatics, Professor Bresslau of Strassburg, treated in 
a most suggestive manner an interesting phase of internationalism 
as seen in the form and style of official documents in the Middle 
Ages, showing the widespread influence of the chanceries of the 
popes, the German emperors and the Anglo-Saxon kings.  Pro- 
fessor Schybergson of Helsingfors described the relations of the 
Gottingen historians to those of Finland and Sweden in the later 
eighteenth century. Professor Pirenne of Ghent gave an admir- 
able analysis of the forces which produced the Burgundian state out 
of portions of France and Germany, and showed how the Burgun- 
dian dukes solved the problem of creating a central government 
which later served as a model for Austria. Comparative studies on 
closely related themes were those of Dr. Kaser of Vienna, tracing 
the emergence of the modern forms of government in the German 
territories in the fifteenth century; of Professor Rachfahl of Gies- 
sen, dealing with problems in the comparative history of assemblies 
of estates; of Professor Pélissier of Montpellier on the Italian 
signorie; and of Professor Sieveking of Zurich on the development 
of capitalism in the Italian cities. The history of law also fur- 
nished problems of international interest, as in Professor Vino- 
gradoff’s discussion of the influence of ideas of reason and equity 
in the English jurisprudence of the sixteenth century, and in the 
study of the Germanic element in Spanish law made by Professor 
Hinojosa y Naveros of Madrid. A still broader subject was sug- 
gested by Prince Teano in describing the plan of his great work on 
Islam. 

The United States was represented on the general programme 
by Ambassador Hill, whose paper on * The Ethical Function of the 
Historian “ had the place of honor at the opening session. Mr. Hill, 
who gave added pleasure to his audience by speaking in German, 
discussed particularly the characteristic differences between the 
methods of history, which seeks qualitative knowledge, and the quan- 
titative processes of the exact sciences. In the Oriental section the 
\merican speakers were Professor Reisner of Harvard, director of 
the excavations of the Egyptian government at Assouan, who de- 
scribed the roval tombs of the Fourth Dynasty, and Professor Haupt 
of Johns Hopkins, who presented some novel views on the early 
history of Galilee. Dr. Carter, Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, prope sed in the second section a new 
explanation of the legend of Romulus and Remus, and in the sec- 


tion on medieval and modern history Professor Haskins of Harvard 
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discussed, especially from the point of view of English constitutional 
development, the institutions of Normandy under William the ¢ 
queror. Professor Kuno Francke described the international aims 
and purpose of the Germanic Museum of Harvard University. an 
in the section of ecclesiastical history Professor MeGiffert of Uni 
Theological Seminary presented certain “ Prolegomena to the His 
tory of Protestant Thought”. Other Americans registered at th 
congress were Professors boas and Hirth of Columbia, Richards 
of Yale, Lanman and Munsterberg of Harvard, Freund of Chicag 
Fish of Wisconsin, Sterrett of Cornell, Jessen of Bryn Mawr, and 
Klaeber of Minnesota, Drs. Robinson and Valentiner of the Metr 
politan Museum in New York, and Mr. Leland of the Carnegie hh 
stitution. 

The problem of organization and entertainment for such a « 
gress as that of berlin presents, to compare greater things witl 
smaller, some of the same difficulties which are encountered in the 
more frequent and more local meetings of the American Historical 
Association and related bodies, and one who knows something of the 
embarrassment of American committees may be pardoned a cet 
tain satisfaction in observing that, in spite of daily revision, the 
printed programme of the congress never succeeded in predicting 
accurately what was to appear the next dav, so numerous were the 
transfers and defections at the last moment. As regards the sub 
stance of the programme, allowance must of course be made for 
the wider range and more varied affiliations of an international bod 
but one could wish that American scholarship were accomplishin 
more in such fields as ancient history and that our students wer: 
more prone to extend their interests bevond the merely political and 
economic. Some of the papers at Berlin were dry and some were 
thin, but as a whole they represented a distinctly higher level than 
reached in most of our American meetings. The subjects wer 
usually larger and were treated with more complete mastery, as r 
gards both substance and presentation. Each speaker averaged 
twice the time allotted normally at the meetings of the American 
Historical Association, vet the interest rarely flagged, a result du 
in large measure to the German habit of speaking rather than read 
ing on such occasions; and the discussion, when there was discus 
sion, was trenchant without being ill-tempered. That these « 
ties are not reserved for international occasions in Germany is evi 
dent to one at all familiar with the proceedings of the biennial 
Historikertage. The dominant impression of 1 


deepened appreciation of the comprehensiveness and 1 
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German scholarshy f the cordial good-will of German scholars 
for those of other The Berlin congress completed the trans- 
formation of the amateurish gathering of ten vears ago into a well- 


lv. and great credit is due to the efficient and 


organized scientific box 


tactful president, Dr. Reinhold Koser, Director of the Prussian 


\rchives, and to those inspired and inspiring scholars, Professors 
Eduard Mever and Ulrich von Wilamowitz-M6llendorff, who with 
the president constituted the organizing committee. 

The next international historical congress will be held in Lon- 
don in September, 1913, under the general management of the Brit- 


ish Academy. Cuartes H. HAskINs 
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THE ETHICAL FUNCTION OF THE HISTORIAN 


THE question, “ What is History?” is closely connected with 
that deepest of all questions, ** What is Human Life?". For, what 
ever in reality human life may be, history is the record of its 
development, its progress and its manifestations. 

[ have said “* the record” rather than the historic process itself, 
because that is the phase of the subject with which*the historian 
has primarily to deal. What this process really is, what is its 
inherent principle of change, what are the categories of its mani 
festations—these are questions for the philosopher rather t 
the historian to discuss. 

But, in truth, the historian cannot separate himself from some 
conception—general or specific, positive or negative, real or idea 
of the process whose transmutations he describes. Even if he 
were able to do so, language has already settled that question 
for him; for he cannot tell the simplest story without some im- 
plications regarding the nature of the process which forms the 
substance of his narrative. 

Frankly, then, the fundamental problem for the historian is 
to determine the peculiar nature of his task; and he is greeted 
at the very threshold of his inquiry with the questions: What is 
the purpose for which historical science exists? What is the nature 
of historic truth? How does history differ from other sciences: 
How does the historic process appear as seen from within? And 
what in consequence is the chief function of the historian ? 

Without attempting to give a definite answer to all or any of 
these difficult questions, of which the majority of my colleagues 
in this congress, from deeper knowledge and riper experience, are 
much better qualified than I to express opinions, and with an 
acute sense of my limited attainments in this vast field of inquiry 
in which many of my countrymen have rendered themselves fat 
more entitled to be heard, I shall, nevertheless, venture to touc 


upon some of these topics in such a manner as to emphasize one 


function of the historian that seems to me from the nature ot 
torv as a science to be worthy of our attention. 
An address delivered at the pening f the International ¢ ress r His 
rical Sciences, at Berlin, on August 6, 1908 


IO Dd. 


I. 


[f, as will perhaps be generally admitted, the purpose of his- 


tory is to reinstate the past and render it intelligible by a rigorous 
separation of fact from fiction, it is only by a gradual process that 
mankind has arrived at that conception. As in the contemplation 
of nature, so in the first estimate of human deeds, wonder rather 
than exact comprehension was undoubtedly the chief source of 
inspiration. The unusual, the extraordinary in every sense, most 
attracted attention, impressed memory and stimulated phantasy. 
The earliest traditions were, therefore, of great heroes and great 
occasions, while the phenomena of ordinary life, like the habitual 
course of nature, passed without observation and left no trace be- 
hind. Depending entirely upon the accidents of memory, modi- 
fied from generation to generation by unconscious imaginative 
accretions, the saga and the legend for long ages satisfied the needs 
of primitive men in relation to the past. 

With the invention of the art of writing, inscriptions, annals 
and chronicles gradually superseded the more fluid medium of oral 
tradition, and gave to the record of human events a more fixed 
and definite character. But the same tendencies of mind _ that 
stimulated imagination in the saga and the legend continued to 
act, and imparted even to written documents the quality of uncon- 
scious falsification. 

Until this tendency was restrained by a counteracting influence 
sufficiently potent to repress it, history as a science was of course 
impossible ; and it is interesting to note that, although in previous 
ages men were often ready to die for what seemed to them the 
truth, the faculty and conception of reverence for truth as such, 
and for itself, apart from its personal, party, or national conse- 
quences, are, even in the modern world, comparatively recent 
acquisitions. -As Lord Acton, speaking of the scientific sense of 
truth, has tersely said, “ The notion and analysis of conscience are 
scarcely older than the year 1700; and the notion and analysis 
of veracity are scarcely older than our time, barring certain sacred 
writings of East and West.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that about the time assigned by Lord 
\cton to the rise of the notion and analysis of conscience—namely 
the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centurv—the natural sciences were already showing signs of a new 
life, and historical science was just beginning. It was in 1681 that 
the great work of Mabillon, De Re Diplomatica, which created 


the science of determining the age and authenticity of documents, 
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first appeared, the supplement being published in 1704. About th 
same time, in 1690, appeared the //isto!re des Empereurs of Lo 
Nain de Tillemont, who, according to Monod. was “ the first t 


teach how historical truth is arrived at by rigorous analvsis and 
comparison of texts’. It was in the vear 1700 that Muratori began 
at Modena to gather and edit the documents which form his great 
compilation of authentic texts. In 1708, Montfaucon laid tl 
foundations of Greek epigraphy by the publication of his / 
graphia Graeca, soon afterward followed by the great collections 
of texts for French history. In Germany, Leibnitz. in 1700, 
founded the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences at Berlin, 
began, in 1707, his Scriptores Rerum Brunsvicensium, the 
inality of which, according to Wegele, consisted in “ relying upor 
authentic testimony and rejecting baseless traditions ” 

Men had, no doubt, long valued truth, as they understood 
but there is a fundamental difference between the unretlective « 
science which instinctively feels the baseness of intentional false 
hood, and the scientific conscience which values truth md for 
itself, and aims to establish it in a scientific manner. It is the 
valuation of truth simply because it is truth that underlies and 
vitalizes all our modern science and has compelled us to reconstruct 


our entire conception of the universe and of our human past 


IT. 

What, then, is the part of the historian in the enterprise of 
establishing the truth? To answer that question we must first 
inquire, What is the essential character of the materials with which 
the historian has to deal? Every adept in historiography knows 
how dim and vague were the notions of the early chroniclers, apart 
from all conscious deception, regarding the precise lines of division 
between the actual, the probable and the possible; and how easily 
without intention, they glide from one to another of these cat 
gories in their efforts to construct une belle histoire \ll con 
temporary historians are of course agreed that these categories 
should not be confused: but the task of truth-telling is embarrass« 
not only by the temptation to fill a lacuna in the records with 
well-meaning act of imagination based on probability or possibility, 
but also by the unconscious pressure of the historian’s personal 
system of ideas derived from the [leltanschauung of the time i 
which he lives or of the school of thought in which he has been 
trained. 


The development of historiography reveals the manner in whicl 
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the ruling philosophy or the Zeitgeist of each age has permeated and 
colored the conception of the historic process. ‘ Der Sinn fur die 
Wirklichkeit “ is no doubt always present in the mind of the his- 
torian; and it is not doubtful that, as Wilhelm von Humboldt de- 
scribed it, ** Die Aufgabe des Geschichtsschreibens ist die Darstel- 
lung des Geschehenen “; but the idealist and the materialist, the 
nvstic and the rationalist, will always, and almost inevitably, 
though quite unconsciously, permit his own peculiar apprehension 
of the ultimate nature of reality to affect the choice and interpre- 
tation of the data he employs and the whole character of the edifice 
he constructs. 

There is, however, so much the greater necessity for exactly 
comprehending the essential nature of historic truth and distinguish- 
ing it as far as possible from the great body of conceptions which 
constitute the philosophical Ileltanschauung of the age in which 
we live; for, while the various sciences often throw light upon one 
another, and our cosmic conception, as a whole, may receive valuable 
contributions from them all, each of them may likewise suffer in- 
jury by an unwarranted importation into them of principles borrowed 
from other sciences which possess a different character. 

It is, therefore, worth while to bear in mind that there are two 
aspects of reality which have to be treated in quite different ways. 
It is a postulate of modern science that there exists in the universe 
a fixed amount of energy, never increased or diminished, and all 
phenomena are believed to be manifestations of this primordial 
energy. Some of these phenomena appear in an order of coexistence 
in space, others in an order of succession in time; and it 1s with 
these transformations in time that history has to deal. But there 
is another aspect of phenomena not less important for history than 
transformation in time. The resemblances and differences of phe- 
nomena are both quantitative and qualitative. It is with the latter 
chiefly that history has to deal; for, while the quantity of coexistent 
energy always remains the same, the qualitative differences among 
phenomena appear to be always increasing in variety and complex- 
itv in the order of succession. 

If, for illustration, we pass from physico-chemical to biological 
phenomena, and from these to psychological phenomena, in the pro- 
gressive order of natural evolution, we notice that, while the 
quantity of energy is supposed to remain the same, there is an 
ever-increasing variation of qualitative differences, until in the 
ascending scale of organisms we arrive at man, who, standing at the 


head of the biological series, possesses a greater diversity and com- 


| 
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plexity of qualitative distinctions than any other being known to 
science. 

It is worthy of attention also that, in measuring and comparing 
phenomena, there are two different methods of procedure whicl 
correspond to the difference of quantity and quality. In the case 
of quantity, whether of a number of units or of magnitudes, 
instrument of comparison is mathematics. Given a numerical or 
geometrical standard, all quantities of the same kind, or related to 
the same standard, can be mathematically compared. It is worth) 
of observation that the mathematical method finds its largest and 
surest application where the differences of quality are the fewest, 
and it becomes less and less fruitful as these differences increase in 
number. Thus, for example, the simple motions of the heavenly 
bodies are uniformly subject to exact mathematical calculation and 
predetermination, while the precise movements of an animal are 
less, and the complex conduct of a man least of all, capable of 
mathematical measurement and prediction. 

As we rise in the scale of qualitative development from the 
chemical compound to the plant, from the plant to the animal, and 
from the animal governed by instinct to man governed by reason. 
we find mathematics less and less sufficient as an organ of investi- 
gation. While in the realms of color, temperature and other sec- 
ondary physical properties quantity may furnish a key to the ex- 
planation of quality, we find ourselves at last in a sphere of being 
where quality is the matter of supreme interest, and where the mathe- 
matical method ceases to apply. The social life of man, the progress 
of civilization, the formation and development of politica! insti- 
tutions, the rise and fall of empires, the relations between inde- 
pendent states—all these transformations belong to the sphere of 
qualitative change, defy mathematical calculation and demand a 


new instrument of comparison and comprehension. 


ITT. 

It is precisely this new and higher sphere of human activity 
which is, by common consent, par excellence the field of history 
The study of the successful transformations of quality may, however. 
go far back of this; and it is the appreciation of qualitative changes 
in the pre-human world that has illuminated the realms of as 
tronomy and biology with the great principle of natural evolution 
The point I wish here to establish is, however, the scientific neces 
sity of qualitative as distinguished from quantitative measurement 


in estimating the phenomena of human life, which are the phenomena 
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of human history One side of human science is built up with 
nswers to the question, “ How much?”. There is another side, 
equally important to science in its totality, and far more rich in 
human interest, which depends upon the answers to the question, 

Of what kind?” and this is the historical as distinguished from 
the mathematical aspect of science. 

\s mathematics answers the questions of the first series, so 
history answers those of the second. It deals with transformations 

f a qualitative character, while mathematics deals with quantitative 
relations. To make clear the difference, let us note the contrast 
between the mathematical and the historical methods. The former 
aim to discover the uniformities that exist in space and time; that 
is, to reach the largest attainable generalizations of the laws of 
invariable action. The aim of history is exactly the opposite. It 
does not seek for the law of recurrence, or any element of uniform- 
itv in either space or time; but to ascertain what particular changes 
have taken place in a definite time, with a view of estimating their 
relations as a series of acts, or of appreciating their value and sig- 
nificance as manifestations of the qualitative aspect of the universe. 
While mathematical science measures phenomena with reference 
to their quantity in terms of space or time, historical science meas- 
ures them according to their value as elements of success or failure 
in the accomplishment of certain results as expressed in terms of 
human sensibility and rational worth; that is, according as they 
are beneficial or injurious, prudent or imprudent, ennobling or de- 
grading, civilizing or barbarizing, commendable or reprehensible. 
In brief, while the sciences based on mathematics aim at the most 
universal generalizations of what happens in space and time in order 
to discover general laws, the historical sciences aim at a knowledge 
of the serial development of phenomena in a definite time and a defi- 
nite place, showing the order in which they occurred, the conditions 
out of which thev arose, the influence exercised by them and the 
consequent value of these phenomena, not in terms of number and 
magnitude, but as manifestations of reality ranked as inferior or 
superior in the scale of human utility or appreciation. 

How fruitful the historical method may be, joined with the 
mathematical, in the study of nature is proved by the results that 
have followed from its application. Our whole conception of the 
universe has been changed by it under the influence of Laplace, 
Lamarck, Darwin and their successors. Instead of a rigid, static 
order of things, we now conceive of the universe as undergoing con- 


stant transformation ; and it is in these processes of change that its 
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real nature is revealed. Even the elements of matter are now under 

stood to have had their history, and it is in the course of their evo- 

lution from stardust to living organisms that their inherent po- 
~ 


tencies, which escape mathematical analvsis, are brought to light 
IV. 


There is one characteristic of human history, however, which 


separates it entirely from the history of nature, namely, the fact 


that a portion of it—or at least a specimen of its process—occurs 
in the individual consciousness, and can be examined from the 
point of view of man as a voluntary being, acting for definite 


purposes. I do not wish at this time to enter into the lively con- 
troversy carried on in recent vears regarding the nature of historic 
causation, which is essentially a question of philosophy upon which 
opinions are still divided; and I here express no preference tor one 
or another of the opposing theories that find the chief factor of 
historic change to be physical or psychical, individual or social, 
intellectual or moral. What I wish to insist upon is that, whether 
man be a really creative agent or merely a conscious mechanism 
put in motion by heredity and environment, whether he be impelled 
to action by blind and irresistible impulses or guided by intellectual 
enlightenment, the substance with which the history of man is con 
cerned is personal conduct, and the reaction of conduct upon human 
development. 

I do not doubt that the historical process may be governed by 
general laws, and it may be that all qualitative differences in human 
experience may be—or might be if our knowledge were sufficiently 
extended—reduced to purely quantitative elements, and the whole 
course of development explained upon a mathematical basis. What, 
on the other hand, seems to me most evident is, that history has no 
contribution to make to this enterprise, which, if it is ever to be 
rendered successful, must be accomplished by some other branch 
of science. Since history is the record of particular occurrences, 
no one of which has the property of universal necessity, an-] since 
—unlike the phenomena of nature—the phenomena of human his- 
tory can never be exactly repeated, they contain no data that war- 
rant absolute generalizations; and, therefore, disclose no necessary 
laws of action. As Treitschke has well said: “ Ware die Ge- 
schichte eine exakte Wissenschaft, so mtissten wir im Stande sein, 
die Zukunft der Staaten zu enthillen. Das kénnen wir aber nicht, 
denn tberall st6sst die Geschichtswissenschaft auf das Ratsel der 
Personlichkeit. Personen, Manner, sind es, welche die Geschichte 


machen.” 
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If there is any proposition upon which all schools of thought are 
agreed, it is that persons are the agents of historical movements. 
ach person, even the greatest, may be but a molecule in the mov- 
ing mass of humanity; and social directions and velocities may be 
determined by physical conditions, but they operate always and 
evervwhere through beings who are more or less dimly coascious 
of whither and why they are moving. Nothing could be a better 
proof of this than the fact that in every great historical movement 
there is a conscious effort to rescue something, so to speak, from 
time, and to give it permanent endurance. Every monument, every 
inscription, every chronicle designed to commemorate a part played 
by a man or a nation in its impress upon a period bears witness to 
this human impulse. All the records of the past are the fruits of 
it. There seems to be in the current of the historic process some- 
thing that rises above it and is not part of it, which judges, meas- 
ures and estimates that which is fugitive and that which is perma- 
nent in it. There is in every generation of men a disposition to see 
in events some increase of good or some access of evil, some lesson 
for the enrichment of experience or some caution for the future. 
It is this effort to profit by the changes men are able to effect and 
to render permanent their achievements that has led to the making 
and preservation of historical documents, and it is this that inspires 
the historian to endure the labor and sacrifice of research. 

Seen from within, the historic process opens new vistas to the 
historian. What is the signification of this ceaseless struggle with 
the evanescent and this endeavor to lift the contents of time to a 
position of permanent security? Does it not imply in the human 
agent a sense of continuity through which he realizes his part in 
the general development of man, and his duty as a member of 
the human race? It is in the great crises of history that its 
true nature is made apparent. Only those who have lived 
through them and have had some part in them possess in_ its 
full sense the meaning of the historic process; for it is only as a 
part of it that the individual, in moments of victory or defeat, in 
the march of triumph or fainting on the field of battle, knows that 
the social unit counts for most when he is part of some great move- 
ment in which humanity moves on from one to another stadium in 
the realization of its destiny. 

V. 

If history is ever to throw any light upon the riddle of person- 

ality, beyond that which biology and psychology afford, it can be 


done in no other way than by bravely pursuing its own method 
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of recording the acts of men as thev have actually occur 

not by elaborating theories of causation. The temptation is strong 
to regard history as belonging in the same class with the inductiy 


and nomological sciences, and to apply to it methods which pertai 
to them. Only thus, it has sometimes been represented, can hist 
be shown to possess a scientific character. But this inference re 
sults from a failure to recognize the fact that, as we have 
the sciences of quantity and the sciences of quality, though fu 
damentally different in conception and procedure, are co-ordinat 
in dignity and importance for mankind. 

There is, it is true, no science where there are neither measurt 
ments nor relations upon which measurements can be based. | 
this reason it may be contended that no form of human knowledg 
is really scientific, unless it is based upon mathematics and can b 


expressed in exact and universal formulas. While it is undeniable 


that science of necessity requires measurement and comparison, it is 
an error to-suppose that mathematical measurement and compari- 
son are the only forms of human estimate or that scientific know- 
ledge may not be based as firmly upon differences as upon resen 
blances and uniformities. While the observer of physical phen 
ena measures them upon a scale expressed in quantitative unit 
the observer of historical phenomena measures them upon a scale 
expressed in qualitative differences. The essential basis of sciences 
is variation of experience, which may be capable of expression in 
either of two ways: the mathematical, which measures it in terms 
of quantitative value; or the ethical, whi 
qualitative value. 

I have used the term “ ethical ” in contrast to “ mathematica 
because I understand by “ethics” the science of value in human 
conduct, and employ the adjective derived from it for want of a bet 
ter term. Whatever criticism may be passed upon the expression 
the distinction it is intended to represent is indisputable. There 
eXist bevond question these two forms of value: that whi 
measurable in terms of duration and magnitude, and that whicl 
is measurable in terms of sensibility and utilitv. If, indeed 
we undertake for a moment to compare them, we at once remark 
that quantitative or mathematical standards are in reality mere 
abstract units derived from the analysis of space and time; whil 
qualitative or ethical standards, in the broad meaning here intended, 
represent those distinctions which affect our sensibilities or human 
purposes, and are, therefore, the measures of the most essential 
elements of our human experience. 
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If I am correct in this analysis, it is no derogation of the rank 
and position of history in the hierarchy of knowledge to say that 
it is an ethical rather than a mathematical science. And if this is 
so, then it is evident that the function of the historian in dealing 
with historical material is an ethical function; not simply because 
it is his duty, in common with all other men of science, to discover 


and to state the truth with a high sense of his responsibility to 


mankind, but because the whole substance of history is of an ethical 
nature. It is the work of the historian to trace the upward or 
downward curve of man’s development as displaved in the various 
forms of human conduct, such as art, industry, thought, literature 
and politics; and, if possible, to bring to light by following the suc- 
cessive transformations that have affected that development the 
forces and conditions that have in fact produced it, and the effect 
of particular instances of conduct upon it. 

In using the expression “ ethical function’, I do not mean that 
the historian is to set himself up as a moral judge, and to pass mers 
private judgments upon historical events. What I mean to affirm 
is, that the purpose and use of history are found in the truthful 
record and just estimate of human conduct, which is the outward 
expression of the real nature of man as a being capable of varying 
‘rrees of success or failure in realizing the ends of rational 
activity. Ii is with this success or failure that history has to deal, 
and it is these that the historian is especially called upon to appre- 
ciate. To illustrate my meaning, the interest of history does not lie 
in the fact that so many painters and sculptors lived in a certain 
period of time and produced so many works, but in the quality of 
the pictures and statues they created; not in the fact that so many 
soldiers fought in so many battles and succeeded in killing so many 
of their number, but in the social purpose for which they fought 
and the effect of their victory upon human happiness; not in the 
fact that so many rulers bearing such and such names reigned 
during so many dynasties, but in the arts they promoted, the legisla- 
tion that was enacted and the growth of civilization under their 
rule. 

The necessity of this ethical function on the part of the historian 
grows directly out of the nature of the historic process. Although 
the life of mankind in its totality may be, and in some sense is, 
dependent upon the natural energies that underlie human existence, 
there is in every individual a sense of relation to the past and to the 
future: that is. a historic consciousness, that distinguishes man from 


ow-creatures of the organic world. And this historic con- 


é 
H 
his 


4. 
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sciousness not only includes a certain sense of indebtedness 
labors and solicitude of the past, but there is, perhaps, no | 
individual, certainly no typical individual. who does not feel that 
the forces acting in and through him, whatsoever they ar 
ends that ought to be accomplished. (nd this sense of what ought 
to be, as distinguished from what is, whether heeded or neglect 
in practice, is universally recognized as furnishing a standart 
the judgment of conduct as good or bad, useful or useless, wis 
unwise, noble or ignoble. Further than this, the character 
social community, or of a phase or a period in its development, is 
determined, and takes its place in the scale of civilization, in ac 
ance with the degree of success or failure in conforming t 
norms or standards of conduct as existing in the consciousnes: 
the time. 

There is, therefore, in the nature of man a scale of values 
which progress or decadence in art, industry, economy, politics, 
literature and philosophy may be estimated longside the prob 


lems of explanation, for the solution of which we appeal to th 
abstract sciences, are problems of attainment, for whose solution 
we appeal to history. In the complex of active forces by which w: 
are surrounded there is also a hierarchy of motives by which men 
are actuated. Whether these motives are absolute or relative, 
whether the ends at which we aim are attainable or unattainable, 
does not in any way alter the fact that we are conscious 
the historic process, as well as observers of its development vot 
to feel its inspiration is utterly to miss its meaning, for the true 
essence of history lies far more in the will to attain than 
power to explain. 

lor this reason, namely, that the chief factor of the historic 
process is the will rather than the intellect, the prediction of the 
future is impossible. Every great historic movement is a strugg| 


in which contending forces are opposed. Every individual in th 


social mass in every age is aiming at the realization of his desires 
What the net result will be in any particular time and place is difh 
cult to estimate. The mathematical method upon which the 
physical sciences are based fails us utterly; for in this calculation 
all the units are different, and all are liable to sudden changes of 
value. When therefore we apply a systematic, or a strictly genetic 
method to a period of history, we are emploving a false assu 
tion; for arts, nations and institutions do not grow like plants, thi 
develop by a series of explosions. 


1 


The one constant factor in t 


1¢ historic process is 
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which i metimes governed by reason, but generally moved by 
impulse. The business of the historian therefore is not to make 
history seem reasonable by placing upon it a scientific stamp foreign 
o its nature; but to display the motives that have determined the 
historic process as it has in reality been unfolded. If he is thus 
faithful in his exposition of motive and result, his work will have 
ar greater scientific value than if he imports into it principles 
methods borrowed from other sciences dealing with materials 
. a different nature, or products of purely intellectual abstraction ; 
for the effect of this importation is to impart to history an appear- 
ance of reasonableness that it does not in reality possess. 
[he most powerful temptation that assails the historian, and the 


1e most fatal to the truly scientific character of his work—that 


the one which is likely to introduce into it the largest element 


unrealitv—is the desire to make the historic process seem sys- 
matic, orderly and logical. This temptation is especially strong in 
the treatment of national history, for the reason that a writer is 
predisposed to see in it the realization of predetermined national 
ideals through the development of special national qualities. But, 
in realitv, was there ever a historic nation that was not more or 
less composite in its origin, or that was permitted to develop 
logically and normally its own inner life? Does not history, truth- 
fully written, show that the life of every people has been perturbed 
and its normal development perverted or arrested, if not by its own 
exploits and adventures, by the rivalry, the ambitions, or the hos- 
tility of its neighbors? Have not the policies of nearly every 
nation been deeply influenced, and sometimes almost wholly deter- 
mined, by the general political svstem of which it has formed a 
part? It is not perhaps unfitting, therefore, to point out in an in- 
ternational congress of historians how much the truth of history is 
liable to suffer from regarding the historic process from a purely 
national point of view. In reality, nothing can be more deceptive. 
\re not art, trade, industry, education, literature and even the forms 
of government profoundly affected by the contact and influence of 
other nations? Why, then, from a scientific point of view should 
historians be reproached, as they sometimes have been, for busying 
themselves with international treaties and conventions? Are not 
hese conventions, whether enforced by arms or entered into volun- 
tarily, the most vital expressions of international development ? 
\nd what more distinctly marks the progress of civilization than the 
mutual obligations which sovereign states are disposed to assume 


in their relations with one another ? 


| 
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I do not mean to disparage the pragmatic world, but until t 
historic process is entirel\ governed by fixed and definite 
ciples of conduct, how can history be scientifically writter 
the assumption that it is the product of universal forces acting 
under universal laws? Thus, from every point of view, it is evi 
dent that the function of the historian is not to deal with unifort 
ties or with universal formulas, but with the variations of humat 
conduct as measured by its success and its failure upon the scalk 
of rational endeavor; for history is nothing more nor less than 
the record of man’s efforts to solve the problems with which he is 
confronted by his nature and his environment. 

It is good for mankind to realize that, although living in a uw 


verse governed by law, as a result of its freedom it has some 


times gone wrong; and that, without a loval adherence to great 
principles, it may go wrong again. The best antidote to this ever 
tuality is a true science of the past. But, whether it be for g 


or for evil, as men of science, dealing with the larges 
instructive aspect of human development, historians are bound b 
that scientific conscience which is the test, the badge and the glor 
f their profession to unveil reality and give meaning to the words, 


Dic W eltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht.” 


Davin J. H 


SAN GALGANQO: A CISTERCIAN ABBEY OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


For every student of monasticism the moment will come when, 
weary of following the general movement through its complicated 
stages of growth and power, he will turn into the bypaths of his 
subject in order to establish an immediate contact with the human 
lives which fed the orders with their boundless hopes and energies. 
\rrived at this point of view, he will do well to concentrate his 
ittention on the origin and development of some typical founda- 
tion. By mastering its surviving records he may succeed not only 
in peopling the deserted dormitory and weed-choked garden with 
some semblance of forgotten life, but also in throwing a not un- 
welcome light on the whole movement of which the single monas- 
tery was a vital link. In the hope of bringing the perhaps great- 
est moral force of the twelfth century, the Cistercian reform, with- 
in the range of our common understanding, | venture to present 
in the following pages the story of an Italian offshoot of the 


famous French order, the story of the abbey of San Galgano. 


In the rolling country of southern Tuscany, where the Merse 


River begins its winding course, lies the little town of Chiusdino, 
crowning a hill, which is remarkable, like almost all the domiciles 
of medieval men, by reason of its wide survey and splendid inac- 
cessibilitv. In the twelfth century, when our story begins, Chius- 
dino with the neighboring hills and valleys belonged to the diocese 
of the bishop of Volterra, who, under the added title of count of the 
empire, exercised also civil authority in this region. Here, shortly 
after the vear 1180, tidings of strange and miraculous import began 
to pass from mouth to mouth. The simple peasant-folk told one 
another as they sat before their doors at eventide or paced the road 
together to the neighboring market that a knight, Galgano by name 
and a citizen of Chiusdino, forswearing the delights of the flesh, 
had abandoned family and friends, that he had gone to dwell as an 
anchorite in the forest solitudes around his home, and that when, 


after a vear of unexampled hardships, he had died and been buried, 


wonderful cures began to be effected at his tomb. Presently a pious 
stream of pilgrimage began to flow toward Monte Siepi, as the 
wooded hill was called which was the scene of the good man’s rigor- 


| 
\, 
immediately, in sign of the favor which he enjoyed with the Lord, 
| 
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ous self-discipline, as well as the place of his burial This spor 
taneous veneration, which has numerous counterparts throughout 
Europe and brings home to us the passionate attachment of medi 


val folk to all the material manifestations of holiness, not only met 


with no opposition on the part of the church, but shortly r 


the highest possible endorsement throug! 
ably of the vear 1185—elevating the Chiusdino knight and hermit 
to the ranks of the saints. Naturally the reputation of the m 
canonized Galgano was sedulously nursed by the leading dignitar 
of the region, the bishop of Volterra, who, beginning with the erec- 
tion of a simple shrine over the grave of his 
formed the ambitious plan of making the new cult serve as th 
basis for a great monastic foundation. He communicated with the 
Cistercian brothers, whose reputation and influence were just thet 
spreading in steadily widening circles over central Europe, with th 
result that a few monks, apparently Frenchmen hailing from the 
home of Saint Bernard, from Clairvaux itself, settled in’ th 
peopled solitudes of Monte Siepi. Thus the first step was taken it 
the creation of the abbey of San Galgan 

\ cartularium, preserved in the archives of Viore: and cor 
taining the privileges conceded to the new foundation by temp 
and spiritual rulers, supplemented by abundant material to be 1 
in the Archivio di Stato of Siena, makes it possible to develop a1 
accurate picture of the growth of the settlement on Monte Siepi 
The oldest existing document is of the vear 1191; it was issued 


from the chancellery of Emperor Henry \1I., and 


ared that t 
sovereign, probably at the instigation of Hildebrand, bishop of Vol 
terra, who signed as a witness, took the monks of San Galgano hail 
ing from Clairvaux under his high protection. He added the gift of 
a field jurta abbatiam and solemnly warned all neighbors not t 
violate our munificence with temerarious audacity Phe impet 
shelter, fr od so far as it went, needed t bi supplemented by the 
much more valuable, because more constant, protection of the lo 
lord. That was the bishop of Volterra, who as inaugurator of the 
settlement was not likely to withold a liberal support. According! 
in the vear 1201, Bishop Hildebrand, recapitulating, we are led 


surmise, a number of earlier grants, issued a comprehensive 


On the story of San Galgano. see Rondor ’ f riel 
un Comune Medicevaie, p. 
7 The Sienese material is in three large fol volumes, called f it 
sists of about 2250 documents This material, together with the f , 


Florence, has been consulted and in part pul shed by Canestre 
L’Abbazia di San Galgano, to which | 


*Canestrelli, Documento \ 
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f fields and forests 

10 and a band of monks, he not 

lis protection, but promised them com- 

in their internal affairs together with freedom from 


vidently the foundation, favored and enriched by the 


bishop, assured of a friendly interest by the emperor, was advanc- 


To complete its legal safeguarding nothing was lack- 
to medieval ideas except the word of the pope. It 
was not till the vear 1206, fifteen vears after the emperor had 
spoken in the matter and five vears after the deed of Bishop Hilde- 
brand, that Pope Innocent IIT. issued a bull declaring his good will 
toward the enterprise in the remote hills of the upper Merse. Under 
Innocent III., it will be remembered, the pretentions of the papacy 
to universal rule were stretched to the utmost. The increase of 
monasteries, representing each one the lighting of a new hearth of 
religious and, more particularly, of papal influence, must have been 
lv to his liking. When he spoke, therefore, though he spoke 
‘dilv, he poured out for the monks of San Galgano a veritable 
‘nucopia of bounties. In the first place, the head of the mon- 
apparently Bono, the earliest leader of the Cistercian enter- 
| [ n there is record, had by this time passed away—was 
no longer designated as priest, or prior, or by some other title indi- 
cative of small beginnings, but as abbot, the dignity reserved for the 
chief official of a perfected and influential organization. Proceed- 
ing, Innocent confirmed all the possessions of the monks; reiterated 
their freedom from taxation and immunity from sentences pro- 
nounced in the courts of a bishop or any lay lord whatsoever ; and 
proclaimed their right to elect their own abbot and to govern them- 
selves, practically as a sovereign body.* The new monastic venture, 
dedicated to the high task of spreading civilization through the 
sparsely settled wilds of the upper Merse, was now as secure as the 
formal authorities of feudal society could make it. 

However, no amount of official sanction could contribute greatly, 
to the development of a monastery, if the institution did not per- 
form effective service in the society in which it was situated, or if 
it failed to enlist the sympathies and support of all classes of the 
population. Only if these conditions were satisfied could San Gal- 
gano hope to arouse the pride and become identified with the 
patriotism of the neighborhood, thus winning recruits for its ranks 
and stimulating the stream of private contributions necessary for 

* Canestrelli, Documento II. 
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the realization of its Christian programm Following tl 


cian ideal this programme consisted not only in the creat 


retreat for holy men, but also in genuine pioneer labors. such 


the clearing of forests and the bringing of unbroken land under 


plough. In all these respects the success of our monastery in 


first flush of its hopeful youth was conspicuous. The sons of 


neighborhood came in such numbers to knock for admiss 
portals of the house of peace that whatever slight French ch 
the personnel of the first group of monks may have had was 
ently lost to make room for a genuine Tuscan fou 


mitted within the walls the fugitives from a world of « 


were, after due probation, apportioned to one of two classes: eit! 
they became spiritual brothers, who, as priests, served the mass 
attended to the duties pertaining to religion, or they joined 
converst or lay brothers who tilled the fields and performed 


various kinds of manual labor required in’ connecti 
operation of a busy farmstead. 


In a societv where men gladly give their lives to a caus 


~ 


ceived as worthy, they hesitate even less in offering of their plent 


Gifts of land, bounties of all kinds, of which the record still ex 


were showered upon the abbey. While these benefactions testii 


the profound conviction of the Middle Ages regarding the useful 


ness of an institution which no longer awakens our enthusi: 


their form betrays the peculiar and, to our taste, somewhat 
ous piety of the period. According to medieval theology a 
to the church was a good work, especially remarked by G 


] 


sure to be taken into account on the day of reckonin For 


reason the clergy could, with perfectly good conscience moreoy 


stimulate the charitable instincts of the laity. Something of 
desire to acquire credit with the Lord, palliated bv a child-like 
dor, reaches us from the old deeds of hand. In the vear 1196, 


7 


instance, Matilda, described as daughter of the departed Ugoli 


and derelict of Guidaldonius, and the first private donor of w 


there is record, presents the monks with a farmland, because “* whx 


ever shall contribute to sacred and venerable places shall rece 


a hundred-fold and have eternal life: on which exordiun 
adds, with simple-hearted readiness to lay bare every fold of 


heart, that she hopes by means of her gift to save her soul and 


of her relatives, doubtless the departed Ugolinus and Guidaldonit 


aforesaid. Many bequests came to the brothers from neigh!» 
Siena and her prosperous merchants. We hear of one comn 


* Canestrelli, Documento I. 
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cial citizen, a certain Andrea di Giacomo, who left as much as a 
thousand lire (/ibrae),a very considerable sum, for the purchase of a 
farm with the direction that the product thereof be distributed among 
the poor. If this is charity at all times and the world over, Andrea 
clearly sounds the note of his age when he adds a bequest of eight 
hundred lire for the purchase of a second farm to be given to the 
monks on the condition that they daily recite a mass for the re- 
pose of his soul.* Let one more example suffice to depict both the 
gifts and the givers. In the year 1287, a citizen of Massa, after 
leaving twelve hundred lire to San Galgano, adds a gift of four 
hundred lire “ for the construction of an altar in the said church 
in honor of the blessed Virgin Mary and the saints James, Chris- 
topher, and Nicholas, near which altar 'et my name be written in 
patentibus licteris (in large letters!), in order that all the priests 
who celebrate mass at that altar may be reminded to pray for my 
soul and to make mention of my name in the service ”.* Although 
a charity, associated with such intense spiritual profit-seeking, may 
kindle an amused smile upon our lips, it furnishes no occasion to 
treat it with contempt. When all is said the fact remains that the 
habit of giving of one’s substance for an unselfish end was wide- 
spread, and that it testifies to the success with which the church 
infused the spirit of idealism into a dull and brutalized society. 

We have seen that Bono and his small Cistercian band made their 
home near the grave of San Galgano on Monte Siepi. They built 
there the circular chapel which still stands, and added a dormitory 
and other quarters, parts of which survive in the two wings leaning 
upon the chapel like awkward buttresses. Presently the donations 
of which we have taken note began to pour in, and the brothers 
saw an opportunity for enlarging the circle of their activity. Dis- 
satisfied with their narrow and primitive quarters on Monte Siepi, 
they resolved to descend from their wooded spur to the broad mea- 
dow immediately at its foot, and to commence a second structure on 
a scale which more adequately represented the accumulated means 
and golden prospects of the monastery. The information as to this 
removal afforded by the documents is unfortunately slight, but, 


piecing together various items, we arrive at the conclusion that th 
new edifices were begun about the vear 1224,° while still existing 
walls and lines of masonry enable us to affirm that they included 
besides the great abbey church, a dormitory, a cloister, a refectory, 
barns, stables, and all the various offices of a corporation which, 


* Canestrelli, p. 72 The bequest is of the year 
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if primarily a religious retreat, had also something of the charact 


of a library. a school and a great agricultural establis| 


accidents and changes, to which shall return 
of the accessory structures have been swept away, but the great 


abbey church still stands, desolate and in ruins, it is true, bu 
touched with such enduring beauty that 


hesitation one of the most exquisite churches of Tuscany and ever 
of all Italv. Built in slow stages, as suited the gradually acet 
ing means of the brothers, it was probably not finished till the end 
of the century which saw the laving of the corner-ston Inn the 
place of ascertained facts, enabling us to compose a secure narra 
tive of the construction of the famous church, we must content 
ourselves with conjecture, and conjecture, too, is the only answer 
to our eager question concerning the names of th 
drew the plans for it. Without doubt they were Cistercian monks 
for the Cistercians, apart from their jealous desire to keep th 

buildings in their own hands, were recognized as the architectural 
leaders and innovators of their day. However, when we appeal 


the documents for the names of the individual monks who dis 


tinguished themselves in this great enterprise. we are denied at 
answer, and must content ourselves with the general conclusion tl 
the order built the abbev church of San Galgan Considering t 
nature of the order, and remembering that men entered it t st 
their personality in the hope of finding it again in the Lord, we car 


hardly quarrel with the accident which produced a result so 
in accord with the profound spirit of the institution 

On one very fascinating matter included in the dark chapt 
construction and involving the much-mooted question of the stvl 
of the great abbey church, it is possible to speak with p1 


tr 


for the building being still in existence, at least as regards its st 


tural lines, furnishes all the material necessary for an intelligent 
opinion. No student of art standing before these remains will f 
to be struck with the fact that here is an edifice of such pure Got 
as is not to be found again in all Tuscany Indeed these lithe at 
graceful forms would not be held to be out of place if one « ‘ 


upon them suddenly on a tour through northern France. Wer 
the architects, whom we have agreed to be Cistercians, also Frencl 
men, imported when the resolution was first taken to begin the ed 
fice? The general plan, as well as the grouped piers and the ribbed 


vaults, point to that conclusion, although Canestrel! 


Canestrelli, pp. 77-78. names some ft rs — 
probably figured also in the capacity of ar tects 
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ager to vindicate the monument for his own people, affirms with 
some show of proof that Italian architects were quite capable of this 
quality of work. That Italian influences are perceptible here and 
there is undeniable, but the structural skeleton with its harmonious 


‘m of concentrated strains and balanced thrusts is so emphatic- 


French that we are forced to conclude that, if men of French 


did not 111d 


this church, the Italian monks, entrusted with 
the work, must have received their architectural training in France, 
if not directly by residence in the Burgundian houses of their order, 
at least indirectly through the agency of the traditions accumulated 
in the earlier Cistercian foundations in Italy, such as Fossanova and 
Casamari 

During the thirteenth century, while the monks were engaged 
upon the reconstruction of the abbey on a monumental scale, they 
remained a vigorous and growing organization. It is an old obser- 
vation that an ideal, devotedly pursued, almost magically creates the 


energies necessary for its fulfillment. The thirteenth century, there- 


fore, constitutes the abbev’s heyday, marked not only by the loud and 


steady ring of hammer and chisel, which came across the meadow 
of the Merse and sounded through the encircling woods, but also by 
the quality of the converts attracted by the cloistered life. Noth- 
ing is more erroneous than the common notion that it was the broken 
and unfit, the sad company of life’s derelict, who were drawn to the 
medieval monasteries. Undeniably this defeated section of society 
might be found in large numbers in a given institution in the period 
if its decay, but in its flourishing time, which was of course the 
time of youth, its programme, universal enough to reach the opera- 
tive as well as the retlective temperament, laid a spell upon the best 
minds of the day. Turn as one will, there is no way of account- 
ing for the part plaved by the monasteries in medieval civilization, 
save on the ground that their ranks constituted a representative 
expression of the intelligence and energy of society. San Galgano 
bears out this assertion at every point. We have already seen that 
when the monks undertook to build themselves an abbey, which 
still, though in ruins, communicates the most delicate spirit of 
beauty, they did not have to go for help outside their own cowled 
brotherhood. By the side of the architects, and wearing like them 
the voke of monastic obedience, were to be found trained lawyers 
and notaries. With its varied business the monastery could turn 
them to good use and was at pains to assemble for their behoof 


a considerable law library. Physicians and surgeons, who in their 
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youth had trudged on foot to the schools of Salert nd \ 


lier, paced the quiet garden walks with ordained priests, expert 


the lore of Saint Thom: 
elements represented in the remote community, we can hardl 


wrong in assuming that its intellectual level rose far b nd that 


contemporary lay society. How else shall we account for the fact 
that the neighboring city of Siena frequently requested the aid of the 
monastery in purely civic affairs? With the commune’s growtl 
office of treasurer acquired an increasing importance, and when thi 
citizens wanted a thoroughly capable and reliable man to | 
charge of their moneys, whither did they turn but to the abbot 
San Galgano? They asked for the loan of one of the monks, 
the first time, it would seem, in the vear 1257. a1 re sO satis 
fied with the service they received that they kept up the practi 
for almost a hundred vears. Then they resorted to a layman, i1 
dicating in plain terms that it was not until the ce ratic govert 
ment had been established for some generations that the averag 
citizen acquired those moral and mental qualities which put him on 
a level with the monks. A quaint memorial of these comptroller 
monks, called camarlinghi di Biccherna, is caretullv preserved in th 
archives of Siena. Qn certain of the painted covers the account 
books which they kept in their time will be found the s n 


countenance of a cowled brother, who thus still seems to guar 


from his grave the treasure entrusted to his care while living. N 


was the treasurership the only office by means of which Siena paid 


tribute to the high character of the Galgano fraternit n tl 


thirteenth century the chief public enterprise in which she was e1 


gaged was her cathedral, for great buildings both for civil 


ecclesiastical uses were one of the passions of tl ace 1k 


aged probably by the splendid success with which the monks wet 


raising their own abbey, the municipality entrusted the erection 


the duomo to their tried and skilful hands. Through the se 


half of the thirteenth century Fra \Vernaccio, Fra Melano, Fra Vil 


and other brothers—empty, featureless names furnished by t 
records—were at the head of the works, and during their incu 
bency the magnificent pile was, in all essential respects, giver 
form which still meets the eve. 


Such services rendered by San G;algano 1 commune 


1 } 1 


Siena indicate that the shuttle was ftlving back and forth, wear 


y San Galgar 
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ing a mutually profitable intimacy between the abbe vy and the city. 
In view of the general political situation of Tuscany in the thir- 
teenth century this development was inevitable. The monks were 
men of peace; their object in the world, the works of peace. We 
have seen that in settling on the upper Merse they needed and had 
sought the protection f the established powers, the pope, the em- 
peror and the bishop of Volterra. [Lut with the death in the vear 
1250 of Frederick I1., the last great Hohenstaufen, the empire, long 
threatened with decay, was definitely reduced to impotence, and 


though the pope tried to seize his rival's heritage, he failed, in 
Puscany at least, because the cities of that province were resolute 
to appropriate for themselves whatever benefits resulted from the 
decay of the federal power. The bishop of Volterra, indeed, con- 


tinued to play the part of a local sovereign, theoretically of consid- 


erable sway, bt is glory waned as soon as he ceased to draw 


light and power from his feudal master. Thus Siena came to domi- 
nate in southern Tuscany over a region which included the Merse 
valley and therewith the abbey of San Galgano. Abbey and city 
did not fail to see the mutual advantage of a close political alliance. 
Siena, and Siena alone, could in the changed political circum- 
stances of Italy offer to the abbey an adequate guarantee against 
violence and spoliation, and the abbey would give to the city an in- 
creased security on its southern frontier, in addition to conferring 
on it the honor which in a religious age attached to the patronage 
of a great ecclesiastical establishment. 

hus, under the pressure of time and change, San Galgano re- 
placed the patronage of its earliest protectors with that of the neigh- 
boring commune. That great treasury of fact, the Sienese constitu- 
tion of 1262, proclaims the relation in terms indicative of the large 
confidence of the voung commonwealth. On entering upon his 
office the potesta of Siena was obliged to swear that he would dili- 
gently watch over the monastery of San Galgano and all its pos- 
sessions, and, continuing, he was made to say that “ at the demand 
of my lord abbot I shall give notice by messenger and letter to the 
lords and people of the region near which the possessions of the 
abbey are situated, that the said abbey and its goods are under the 
protection of the commune of Siena; and I shall extend the affec- 
tionate request to them that they inflict no injury upon it or any of 
its goods, seeing that we of Siena are held to aid the monks and to 
defend them from wrong as if they were our fellow-citizens.”"* 


\nd this promise of protection wa's anything but hollow. The lords 


| 
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of the neighborhood, as well as such s1 

munities as Chiusdino and Grosset VISE pt tl 
abbot’s possessions, and the abbey continu: flouris 
of its evil day. 


The thirteenth century, I have already said. was 


period of the Cistercian order in Italy and, particular] 
spring near the grave of San Galgano. Then gradual 

cay appeared. The phenomenon has its parallel in th 


spiritual institution evolved by the children of 
raised by wealth above the necessity of effort, became est 
] 1, "1 


their own ideals and gave themselves to idleness and vi 


the Cistercians themselves originated in a protest a 


of the older Benedictines, so another revolt, ripening wit! 


of time, was certain to direct itself against Cistercian 

tion, and to gather the most promising and candid spirit 

in new affiliations. This is the meaning of the rise 

friars. The noble orders founded by Saint Francis and 

nic did not at once affect San Galgano, owing to the 
] 


merited prestige which it enjoved in its immediate nei 


But slowly, if imperceptibly, they exercised a disturbir 
on what we may call the recruiting market of our mor 


in entering the field to bid against the older institutior 


cised an irresistible attraction upon all the more strenu 


by virtue of their youthfulness and fire. Early in the 
century, about the time when the new abbey in the 


\onte Siepi celebrated its first centenary, one catches si 


ing that its moral tone has suffered. For one thing Siena 


look to it for architects and camarlinghi. That 1 

I have already hinted, because lay society had at last ad 
point where it could trust itself for these services, but, 
hand, the suspicion cannot be dismissed that the servi 
longer be rendered. In any case the usefulness of 
decreased, and with the usefulness the efficiency of 


\n ominous silence gathered around San Galgano, thi 


scending upon a society which has outlived its time, and 


broken by confused sounds of war and panic, drawing 


once more to the upper Merse, we are brought face to 


disaster. 
In the second half of the fourteenth century Ital 
by one of the most abominable social plagues with whi 


tormented peninsula was vexed during the long agon 


It consisted in the so-called Companies of Adventure 
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central authority, still 


nominally represented by the emperor across 


the Alps, was destroved, and ambitious local powers, lords and cities, 
quarreled fiercely for dominion, a chaotic condition was created. 
marked by almost uninterrupted petty warfare and furnishing lucra- 
tive employment for large bands of mercenary soldiers. The leaders 
of these bands were not slow to see that with the decay of the 
various city militias, a decay which was in full swing bv the middle 
‘f the fourteenth century, they really held Italian society at their 
merey. With the dregs of all Europe gathered under their ban- 
ners, they impudently ravaged the Sienese country around the 
walls, and squeezed incalculable sums out of the frightened burgh- 
ers. ©)f course the rich abbey lands of San Galgano fell a help- 
less prey to the adventurers, who again and again spread over then 
in insolent ease, not unlike a devastating cloud of locusts. The 
chroniclers assure us that the worst of the plunderers of the beau- 
tiful Cistercian settlement was the Englishman, Sir John Hawk- 


Wwor 


nothing more than a successful brigand according to our mild 
standards, but rewarded with roval honors in an age when he and 
lis like commanded the most powerful armed forces of society. 
Hawkwood, employed by Florence to do the fighting for which the 
burghers, with their attention concentrated on trade and profits, had 
lost the taste, was cheered as if he were the shepherd David by the 
Florentine populace, and when he died received the extraordinary 
honor of being painted on horseback over the inner portal of the 
Florentine cathedral. There he still rides exalted over the wor- 
shippers, clamorously preaching in the impressive silence of Christ's 
temple the world-old doctrine of the mailed fist. Hawkwood, under 
engagement to Florence, was of course free to harry the territory 
of Siena. His practice, as well as that of other condottieri who 
visited the Merse valley, was to establish himself with headquarters 
at San Galgano, and then burn, rob and devastate within a radius 
of many miles." The scenes which occurred everywhere in the 
Middle Ages, when a lawless horde burst upon a defenseless popula- 
tion, put a tax upon the imagination of a humanitarian age like 
ours. Hawkwood’s first visit to San Galgano befell in the vear 
1305, and many visits by him and others of his kind followed in 
the succeeding generation. When the pest of the adventurous com- 
panies was at last eradicated and better times dawned, the monas- 
tery was in a state of complete disorganization. In 1397 the then 
abbot, one Lodovico di Tano, was constrained to sell a piece of land 


in order to pay a papal imposition. He found a purchaser, but could 
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not meet the legal 


va 


the monks, whose consent was indispensable. w 


rhe abbot dwelt alone in the deserted halls of th 


requirements for perfecting th 


With the return of tranquillity in the fifteenth 


¢€ xperienced a revival. ugh Monks ret 
nucleus, the offices were chanted as of old, and 
by the Companies of Adventure was graduall 
former splendor never returned. The melanch 
cline to the point of abandonment and ruin that 1 
written legibly enough in the records, but can 


cated here. Before the new and vital interests 


sance, now mounting to its meridian, popularize 


the monastic idea began to pale. San Galgano, but 


woods in a remote vallev, did not bulk so larg 


Its revenues were still considerable, but its ranks 


scending curve of efthicienc and were n honLer Cr 


ful and self-sacrificing volunteers. The abbey wort 
ever, as vested interests will, until presently it fe 
of the growing diseases of the Roman svstem, the 
acy. With the passion for a princely scale of li 
Renaissance fastened upon the Roman pontiffs, we 
court, of gorgeous palaces and of a numerous retinu 


to shine as minor lights around the central sun. 


farious demands upon their budget the popes w 


income as the sa 


such questionable sources of 
while to satisfy the covetous and luxurious prel 


- 1 


strained to assign to them the revenues of fat bi 


i€ 


cies. San Galgano, a rich foundation close at ha 


to escape the general fate. 


of the most imposing personalities of the whol 


as ill-luck would have it, alwavs desperately in ne« 


In the vear 1503 Poy 


the abbev i2 commendam to one of his cardinals 


the transaction signified no more than t 
mended ” to the cardinal’s paternal care: in real 


the entire revenue to his personal use. Whether t 


kept up depended henceforth on the distant commend: 


~ 
me 
{ 


] 


supplemented by the begging talents of the monks. 


qe 
ito 


an adventurous temper might still be inclined 


with the institution under the nefarious absentee 


had no legal claim to anything. Their money flowed 


once at Rome was past reclaiming. 
®* Canestrelli, p. 21. 
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There is no reason for following closely the miserable tale of 
decay under the successive commendataries, though the story is not 
without its element of pathos. In the year 1576 a papal inspector, 
sent on a tour through Tuscany, found a single monk acting as 
caretaker of the vast establishment, reflecting in his rags the crying 
destitution of the monastery.’* The inspector reported to Rome that 
the refectory was without a roof, that many chapels were in decay, 
that of the four bells three could not be rung, and that through the 
broken windows the birds entered and made their nests in the 
church. In the year 1632 the pope, himself scandalized at the re- 
sults of a prolonged exploitation but incapable of devising an 
effective policy of reform, reduced the dishonored monastery from 
its dignity of abbey, and, twenty years after, secularized it by organ- 
izing it as a simple benefice. The benefice, however, embracing the 
many estates which San Galgano had accumulated through the ages, 
produced an undiminished revenue, and this revenue continued to 
flow into the hands of a commendatary, who in return for an un- 
merited bounty assumed the meagre obligation of maintaining Chris- 
tian worship in the cathedral and of making a few repairs at his 
discretion. The Cistercian order now definitely left the place which 
was associated with a not inglorious chapter of its past. The com- 
mendatary, looking for cheap labor, sent first some Vallombrosans, 
and later, occasional Franciscans to act as custodians of the edifice, 
but these uninterested guardians, drawing an infinitesimal wage, 
were glad if they could eke out a living without giving a thought 
to the maintenance of the splendid monument in whose ample enclo- 
sure they must have felt overwhelmed by a sense of their own in- 
significance. 

And so we arrive through the long and painful stages of neglect 
at the last phase, the chapter of total abandonment. On January 
22, 1786, a congregation of perhaps fifty peasants was gathered in 
the sacristy before the only altar which seems to have been kept 
in sufficient repair for the celebration of the mass. The rest of the 
edifice, we are informed, had become frightfully damp and unwhole- 
some, owing to the fact that whenever it rained the water poured 
through the roof like a sieve. Suddenly on that January day “ all’ 
atto della consecrazione "2% at the moment when the Franciscan 
caretaker and priest consecrated the bread, there came a tremendous 
roar, followed by a shock which threw the terrified worshipers upon 


their knees. The bell-tower, which rose just behind the sacristy and, 
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as was usual in Italy, stood free of the church, had given way and 
crashed to the ground. It must have seemed to the witnesses like 
a divine intervention that, instead of burying them under its ruins 
in the sacristy, it had measured its length upon the « pen field behind 
the choir. After this catastrophe neither peasants nor caretaker 
would trust themselves in the dilapidated edifice Thev got leave t 

transfer the worship, maintained in the crumbling abbey for the 
convenience of the scattered peasants of the neig 
Siepi, and the venerable though neglected round chapel, which 


marked the grave of San Galgano and had served as the ori 


1} riginai 


settlement of the Cistercians, was once more supplied with 


and rang with the solemn music of the liturgy. To this da 


Sundays and other Christian festivals, it is visited by a thin 
gregation of silent, stoical-looking peasants, attended by their wives 
and children. With the withdrawal of the priest and his flock 

formal deconsecration was required by the regulations of the chur 
in sign that the great abbey was left to perish in peace. The bish 
of Volterra, in whose diocese the abbey lay, in due time publishe 
the necessary decree, and on August 10, 1789, the pertinent cere 

was gone through with by two commissioners, accor 
notary to make the necessary legal attestation. It is interesting t 
observe that just S1X days before, some hundreds of miles awa 
across the snow-capped barrier of the Alps, a body of Frenchmen, 
calling themselves the National Assembly, had swept the remnant 


of feudalism out of existence and inaugurated for Europe a mn 


age, founded upon the bold belief, no less than blasphemous to tl 
medieval mind, of the ability of reason to eftect the salvatior f 
the human race. The chronological coincidence, linking th 


sounding pronouncement made on the Parisian stage with the abar 

donment unwept, unsung, of a monument which had its root in the 
warm heart of the Middle Ages, touches the imagination. Sunt 
lachrymae rerum. 

Neglected since the days of the Renaissance by OTE’ dv and con 
scienceless commendataries, the doomed abbey was from the moment 
of deconsecration left unguarded and untenanted, a prey to the con 
quering elements. Not long before the tower came down in th 
manner we have seen, a cardinal commendatary, Feroni by name, had 
managed to persuade the pope to transfer the whole property of San 
Galgano as a private estate to his family, with the sole obligatios 
of contributing to the maintenance of religious worship in the abb« 
When the tower fell the family, in return for fitting up the chapel 


my 


on Monte Siepi, got the maintenance clause abolished. The dis 
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avowal of the edifice was now complete; as far as the law was con- 


cerned, the owners were free to look upon the ancient monument 
sa useless en brance amidst their pleasant fields and meadows, 
ind nothing hindered them from destroying it at pleasure. While 
balking at this extreme step, they freely resorted to it as a quarry, 
and the peasants, following the example of their enlightened masters, 
plundered it at will for such building material as their need re- 


quired. Whenever a vault fell in, bullock carts rolled lumberingly 
to the scene to appropriate the fine blocks of travertine which lit 
tered the ground, and a heap of indistinguishable rubbish might be 
the only evidence of the existence of the abbey at this day, if the 
Italian government, sluggishly responding to the indignant appeal « 

a devoted lover of his country’s history and art, had not, in the year 


1 


1894, stayed further demolition by declaring the ruin a national 
monument and by making meagre provision for its preservation. 
Hardly a building testifying to the character and splendor of thx 
Italian past is more worthy of close study than the ruined abbey of 
San Galgano. Unvisited by the casual tourist by reason of its reé 
moteness from the common highways of travel, utterly untouched 
by the many vulgar influences of modern life, it has gathered about 
itself the atmosphere of silence which settles upon all noble works. 
(in an afternoon in June, abandoning the hot and dusty post-road 
which I had followed for some hours, | mounted a grassy bank, and 
across a sun-lit meadow saw it lving, white and glittering like the 
gates of pearl. Around the level field, from whose thick clover came 
the riotous song of summer mounting to its acme, stood the wooded 
hills, grave and watchful. To the west, its defiant outline almost ob- 


literated bv the strong light, rose the cliff of Chiusdino. Fronting 


g lig 
the lofty citadel and close at hand lay gently-sloping Monte Siepi 
vith the purple roof of the old round chapel just visible above the 


tree-tops. Here at last in the silence of the white summer afternoon, 
broken onlv by the voices in the grass and the faint, clear call of the 
‘uckoo, the long story of the monastery became perfectly intelligibl 


by being lifted out of the conditions of material fact into the realm 


f beauty. To the wakeful inner vision will always come a moment 
when things, born in time, assume the aspect of eternity. From that 
westward rock, its sharp lines dissolving in the sun, had the knight 


Galgano ridden forth upon his quest of God, his golden hair, of 
which the legend tells, waving in the wind; in these peaceful hills 
had he wandered, carrying his heart in his hands like a sacrifice ; and 
here, on brooding Monte Siepi, earth had gathered the exhausted 


body like a leaf of the dead vear. Presently over the grave had 
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risen the roun 


due course of time, built of thx 


lifting a pure front above the mead 


hearse the tale to the cicadas shrill 


cuckoo inform the ills, which, wl 


conference with the marching stars. 


Just before sunset I entered 


serted nave. The vaults had falle1 


ered with a web of delicate rose \ 
travertine, which had lately given 
the entrance to the transept 
of buttercups, graciously planted 
either hand the eve followed the 
the marred choir wall with its ¢1 


columns one may not hope to find 


articulated members, simple, service 


] 


simple, with an added grace of sub 


clere-story. If this was Italian we 


by the d 


In the davs when the ribbed vault 


the church must have produce: 


as a sonata by some great master 


lost, its absence is not noticed by 


moving to us in our character 


worth has called “* the unimaginabl 


light fails from the skv and dusk 


above the deserted home of men. 


brilliar 


lelicate Gothic spirit which en 


closure, time, and its kindred spiri 
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SOME ECONOMIC FACTORS IN THE REVOCATION OF 


THE EDICT OF NANTES 


It may be well at the outset to say that this paper is to deal with 
some economic factors influencing the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and has nothing to do with the familiar topic of the econo- 
mic results thereof. 

lhe revocation of the Edict of Nantes is chiefly looked upon as 
the triumph of religious bigotry; as evidence that even if the law 
of Europe in 1648 recognized the right of liberty of conscience, it 


1 


did not inaugurate the reign of toleration. In the enforcement of 
the revocation the quadruple influence of the clergy of France, the 
Jesuits, Louvois and Madame de Maintenon?* has long been recog- 
nized, although the influence of the latter was less than has formerly 
been supposed. But to these influences a fifth must be added, 
economic prejudice, which was of wide popular force in ranging 
much of the population of France against the Huguenots. 

The industrial activity and commercial wealth of the Huguenots 
has been remarked by every historian of the reign of Louis XIV. 
and emphasized to the disparagement of the other working classes 
of France, so that it may sound much like heresy in history to seek 
to diminish their credit in this respect. The number of working 
days of the Huguenots, owing to the fact that they paid no atten- 
tion to church holidays, exceeded that of the Catholics,? and their 
productive capacity must have been proportionately greater. But 
the statement that the Huguenots were compelled to work with 
more energy because of the special difficulties which they encoun- 
tered, and so developed a superior spirit of initiative and industry, 
ignores the fact that the economic pre-eminence of the Huguenots 

+See the passages from Madame de Maintenon’s writings quoted by M. 
Desdevizes du Dézert, L’Eglise et en France depuis l'Edit de Nantes jusqu’a 


nos Jours, in the chapter upon the revocation. Cf. Duc de Noailles, Madame 


For a summary of the various views regarding the motives of the revocation, 
Puaux La Responsabilité de la Révocation de l’Edit de Nantes”, Revue 
Historique, XXIX. 247-248. 

2 There were 310 working days with the Huguenots and 260 with the Cath- 


Jlics. Weiss, Histoire des Réfugiés Protestants de France depuis la Révocation 
de l'Edit de Nantes, I. 25. 

Cf. Puaux, La Responsabilité de la Révocation de Il'Edit de Nantes’ 
Revue Historique, XXIX. 244 
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also owed much of its success to Colbert's policy of favoritism; to 
the artificial stimulus given their labor ; and to the special protection 
of many of the industries they were employed in by the govern- 
ment. 

The dominant tendency in the seventeenth century in France was 
toward centralization. The growth of the royal prerogative under 
Louis XIV. is the political evidence of it. The policy of Colbert, 
who aimed at establishing uniformity in conditions of employment. 
is the economic manifestation of it. The purpose of mercantilism 
was to codify and nationalize industrial law. Grand industry was 
to replace the petty forms of production hitherto prevailing. The 
origin of this movement in France goes back to the great Edit sur les 
Meétiers of Henry III. in 1581* and the famous ordinance of Henry 
IV. in 1597. The troubles of the regency, the rebellion of the 
Huguenots, and the absorption in foreign politics of Richelieu 
(whose weakness as a minister was a failure to appreciate the bear- 
ing and value of economic phenomena save those connected with 


commerce and colonization), united with the turmoil of the Fronde, 


for years arrested the movement thus begun. But after the Fronde 


the old policy was revived.* 
The gilds* were the chief object of attack in the enforcement 


of this policy and the chief opposition was encountered from them. 


*The Edit sur les Métiers promulgated by Henry III. in De ber, 1581, was 
the first attempt made by the crown to reduce the organization of labor to 
uniformity throughout the kingdom. Cf. the Elizabethan Statute of Apprentices, 
1563, Unwin, Jndustrial Organization in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
Pp. 137. It summarized all preceding legislation, especially the ordinances of 


police of 1567 and 1577, and served as the model for the Edict of Henry IV. in 
1597- When Colbert wanted to stimulate French industry he turned to the 
Edict of 1581 for information and guidance. According to the preamble of the 
edicts of March 23, 1673, and March and December, 1691, the Edict of Henry 
III. was regarded as the basis of the industrial legislation of France. When 
the physiocrats attacked the mercantile system their first attack was made up 
the Edict of 1581. Turgot, in the celebrated Edict of 1776 which suppressed 
the gilds, invoked the Edict of 1581. 

The first writer who pointed out the importance of the Edict of 1581 is 
Wolowski in his work, De /l'Organisation Industrielle (1843). Levasseur has 
emphasized this importance in both editions of his great Histoire des Classes 
Ouvriéres, II, 138-143, 156-176 (new edition), and more recently Eberstadt has 
consecrated an important portion of his book Das Franzdsische Gewerberecht to 
the same subject. The last argues that the bearing of this edict upon the 
history of the eighteenth century was much exaggerated by the physiocrats 

> Levasseur, Cours d'Economie Rurale, Industrielle et Commerciale, p. 176. 

* Levasseur, Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres, II. 958. 

*For admirable accounts of the composition and con 
gilds in the seventeenth century, see Babeau, Les Artisans et les Domestiques 
d'Autrefois (1886); and Franklin, La Ite d’Autrefois: Comment on devenait 
Patron, p. 1 (1889). 
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Even before Colbert came to power the crown had attacked the 
ancient autonon of the cilds by the Edict of December 3, TOO, 
which subjected all of them to roval authorization. Colbert fol- 
lowed this step by still more drastic action. In 1669 he abolished 


1 


lations governing their manufactures.* He had 


oy 


efforts to restrict trade for fear of competi- 
tion, nor with their narrowness, ignorance, corruption and fraud, 


He established a minute system of inspection of manufactures with 


attendant punishment for violation of the new provisions.* He en- 
couraged the foundation of new industries, giving to private per- 
sons a brevet of roval authority, exempting them from the restraints 


f the corporation and the surveillance of the local corps de métier; 
advanced capital ; exempted them from taxes in certain cases; facili 


I 


tated the hiring of labor, etc. He organized new corporations and 
revised the statutes of the old corporations.’? The day had gone by 


ls offered the greater assurance 


“1 


when work supervised by the 
of honest production. The uniform organization of industrv was 
to be the new order of things. 

We may lay aside the question as to how far these efforts of Col- 
bert were practicable or expedient. The point—so far as the sub- 
ject of this paper is concerned—is that Colbert came into conflict 
with some of the most familiar habits and practices of the French 
nation, with deeply vested rights, with local monopoly, and that in 


he Huguenots. 


the struggle he made large use of t 

The gilds had a double form. They were both economic associa- 
tions and religious confraternities and had been such since _ the 
Middle Ages, often having their own chapel and special religious 
ceremonies This religious character was accentuated bv t 
gious renaissance which took place in France in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and of which the activity of the Jesuits, the religio-social efforts 
of St. Vincent de Paul, the Jansenist movement, Quietism and _ the 


conflict over the liberties of the Gallican Church are manifestations.” 


It is a significant fact that there were 136 religious congregations 


*Edict of August 13, 1669 Clément, Lettres, Instructions et Mémoires de 
( ert, vol. II., part 1., p. 15 
Edict of April 30, 167 Ibid., appendix, p. 832 ff. 


Levasseur, Cours d'Economie, etc., p. 179. 
Clément, Lettres, Instructions et Mémoires de Colbert, vol. II., part 1., 
ntroduction, p. 149 


7 See on this whole movement in the church, Desdevizes du Dézert, L’Eglise 


et l'Etat en France jusqu'a nos Jours, the chapters entitled: la Rengissanc« 
Religieuse sous Louis XIII.; la Charité au XVII* Siécle; la Compagnie du Tres 
Saint-Sacrement; le Jansénisme; le Quiétisme; la Question des Libertés Gal 


licanes, 


the old narrow 1 ¢ 
| 
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the privilege was practically a dead 
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to profit by the trade of the capital. 


and other Protestants like the Anabapti 


gilds. While in principle he was h 


restrained Huguenot workmen fro 
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admit Protestant workmen: he 


‘special appointment “—to Protestant 
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Levasseur, I]. 345, note 2 
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ernment patronage in the control of Protestant superintendents, as 
in the case of the Hollander Joos van Robais, the Calvinist manu- 
facturer of Abbeville,?* who employed 6,500 workmen.” 

The gilds bitterly fought the entrance of Protestant members 
into their midst** and the introduction of Protestant workmen into 
the realm, so much so that Colbert openly expressed hope of Van 
Robais’s conversion—shall we say for economic reasons ?** The iron 
industry at Sedan, the manufacture of paper in Auvergne and 
Angoumois,** the tanneries of Touraine, were almost exclusively in 
their hands. In the faubourgs of Paris they were engaged in the 
making of jewelry, for which the city was already famous. In 
Brittany the Huguenots were largely interested in the linen trade. 
The silk-works of Lyons were controlled by them. In Gévaudan 
entire families were engaged in the woollen trade. Their commer- 
cial connection with England and Holland was intimate. 

[t was inevitable that this favoritism, united with the religious 
animosity, should in course of time create a widespread and bitter 
feeling in France, both economic and religious, against the Hugue- 
nots,**> who were less than one-tenth of the population, but who, 


* Clement, Lettres, Instructions et Mémoires de Colbert, II. 669, 674, 739, 


743-744, 748; VI. 96-907: VII. 44 The majority of the silk operatives were 
Huguenots Levasseur, II. 254. Van Robais was much troubled by the hostility 
of the rps de métier of Abbeville, and Colbert wrote to the intendant, May 
12, 1673: “Je vous ay cy-devant écrit (cf. vol. II. Industrie, piéce no. 267) que 


le sieur Van Robais estoit troublé dans son establissement par les visites que les 
rdes de cette ville-la faisoient chez luy. Comme plusieurs partic 
uliers de la mesme ville luy suscitent des procés et le traduisent en des juridictions 
ou ils ont du crédit, je vous prie, lorsque vous passerez par cette ville-la, de 
prendre connoissance des obstacles qu'il rencontre dans son travail, et de tenir 
la main a ce qu’on le laisse en repos, en exécutant néanmoins des édits qui ont 


esté donnés sur le fait de la religion prétendue reformée.” Clément, Lettres 


Instructions et Mémoires de Colbert, VI. 97, note 2. 

= Tbid., II. 

** For an interesting example, see ibid., VI., no. 49, pp. 131-132. 

** See his letter of May 15, 1681, to the intendant at Amiens, recommending 
him to every etfort to convert Van Robais, “ Parceque, par ce moyen, 


au lieu que cette manufacture est entré les mains d’huguenots, nous parviendrons 
a faire convertir tous ceux qui y travaillent et 4 la mettre aux catholiques.” 
For the special protection given Van Robais by the intendant at Amiens, 
see Godard, Les Pouvoirs des Intendants sous Louis XIV., pp. 312-314. 
\ Hollander from Amsterdam, at Angouléme, employed 500 workmen. 
D’Avaux, \Négociations, V. 97; Lane-Poole, Huguenots of the Dispersion, pp. 8-9. 
‘Non seulement le clergé, mais les parlements, les cours souveraines, les 
universités, Jes communeautés des marchands et des artisans se livraient en toute 
occasion a leur pieuse animosité: dés qu’on pouvait, dans quelque cas particulier, 
enfreindre l'édit de Nantes, abattre un temple, restreindre un exercice, dter un 
emploi a un protestant, on croyait remporter une victoire sur l’hérésie.” Rulhiére, 
Eclaircissements Historiques sur la Révocation de l'Edit de Nantes, I. 26. Cf 
Clément, La Police sous Louis XIV., p. 270. 
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owing to Colbert's patronage, enjoved a much greater degree of 
prosperity than Catholic workmen. Coupled with this condition was 
the new conception of business which the Huguenots borrowed fro 
Holland, which also tended to make them unpopular he practice 
of medieval trade was to make cheaply and to sell dear. The 
French Protestants, like the Dutch, grew rich on quick sales and 
small returns or by making low profits on lar sales. Moreover 
the Huguenots chiefly dealt with England and Holland, and_ th 
stability of the Dutch currency, which was in favorable contrast with 
that of France, which varied enormously, was of immense advant 
age to them.** 

In the conflict against Colbert, the gilds were supported bv tl 
notorious Compagnie du Treés-Saint-Sacrement, among the least of 
whose insidious practices was preaching the econor loctrine of 
boycotting Protestant tradesmen, especially those who had received 


lettres de maitrise, many of whose brevets were annulled throug! 


pressure brought by the Compagnie upon the king.* It even su 
ceeded in depriving Protestant merchantmen of a market among 


their fellow-religionists. For example, a Huguenot who had _ the 
butcher's privilege at Charenton was compelled to purchase his meats 


wholesale at the butchery of the Hotel-Dieu, and a fine of 300 
livres was imposed upon Protestant butchers who sold meat on fast 
days even to Protestants.” It was the purpose of this association 
to combat the Huguenots by every possible means. We know t 

day that it inspired the multitude of arréts issued by the parlements, 
by the conseil du roi and by the intendants of the provinces, which 
broke down the stipulated guarantees and privileges of the Edict of 


1 


Nantes and prepared the way for the revocation at last 


* For proof of the prejudice this condition of thi: ( see Clément, 
Lettres, Instruct ns et Mém res de { hert, VII 472, not 4 On the fi t t 
of the French currency, see Voltaire, Siecle de 1 s XJ] ed. Bourgeois), p. 602, 

*For some cases, see Allier, La Cabal es D& pp. 276-278 No 
Protestant could be a member of the hosier gild Levasseur, I]. 34 note 
Edict of August 21, 1665. 

* Allier, La Cabale des Dévots, p. 275. In the minutes of the Compagnie, 
under date of July 29, 1664, the following may be re (On représenta il 
fallait empécher que les huguenots n’entrassent dans la pagnie du commerce 
et l’on résolut d’y travailler par divers moyens Revue Histor Be: 

There is an extensive literature on the history of the Compagnie du Trés 
Saint-Sacrement. In addition to the work of Allier cited above, see Rabbe, “ Une 
Société Secréte Catholique au XVII* Siécle”’, Rewue Hist e, LXXI. 24 


Leroux, Histoire de la Réforme en Limousin (1888), pp. 122-125, and extracts 


from the minutes of the Compagnie in the Bulletin de la Société Archéologique 
du Limousin, XXXIII. 58-76; XLV. 338-416; Archives Historiques du Limousin, 


I. 240-249. See also Beauchet-Filleau, Le Régne de Jésus-Christ (1884), and 


P. Ch. Clair, Etudes Religieuses des Péres de la Compagnie de Jésus RRR-1RRy6 
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last 
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increased, gradually withdrew his sup- 
m the moment that the war with the 
character and the danger which Holland 
ed against him the feelings of all the Pro 


it was easy to persuade the king that his Huguenot 
of his enemies. No trace of this alliance 

seems possible, even probable. Thi 

of the motives which 

saving that the reformed min 


result of the continuation of hostili 


‘ergy in 1675 had demanded that 
1 in such great numbers in 
7 


and that they be completely «i 
venues,"' because it ought not to be 


riches of the provinces should 


rtain that Colbert was oppos« 
hat he had a hand in it. Asa 


finances, from fart 
were deprived of muni- 


cipal offices employment in the towns. 
Finally i1 we metier were closed to the Protestants,** 
res de maitrise granted them were annulled.' 

present time, no document has been brought to light 
proves that Colbert was opposed to the persecu- 


Huguenots, and it is probably true that he would not 


lave protested against the revocation.** We know that he attached 


at importance the union between the crown and the clergy 


which these ‘secutions rendered 
of the king had not reached the extreme limit of intoler- 


more intimate, and while the 


Colbert must have seen enough to divine what the ultimate 


ance, 
ibility in speaking of 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Cf. Duc de Noailles, Madam 


$4. 
Colbert, II. 90 
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intentions of the king were. Louvois was the mat i tl 
and was bitterly host to the Protestants and econ 
favor of the old order of thing's Colbert's fall from grace assure 


the victory of the gilds, of local monopoly, of the systet i 


ternal tolls and provincial barriers which was not abolished unt 
the Revolution. Economically speaking the revocatiol I thi 
Edict of Nantes was the triumph of the ancient and immemor 
economic régime of France over the modern tendency and more en 

ene pract ces I new political eco repres ry 

lurning tro france to Holland. the count: t t 
Huguenots had most intimate relations, we find that it was ecot 
interest very largely which led Holland to sympathiz th tl 
Huguenots. In fact religious svmpathy was never more than nig 
given them bv the Dutel 

Che be iring o! Louis aggressive 
bert’s economic tyranny upon the European combination has oft 
been pointed out. But the particular influence of their joint 1 
toward the United Provinces in shaping the Dutch attitude t rd 


TV po 
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the revocation of the Edict of Nantes deserves to be emphasized 
The Edict of Nantes might have been revoked without giving 
much umbrage to the Dutch as it did, if Louis NIV. had not 
obstinatelv ignored the differences that divided the Calvinist and the 
\rminian parties in Holland. and associated 
condemnation, instead of adopting a conciliate l 
latter and so playing them against the Orang 

Broadly speaking the Dutch Calvinists were monarchists polit 
ically and protectionists economically, while the Arminiat vere 1 
| 
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was hostile to the house of Orange politically and economically and 


many of the members were Arminian in faith as well. Thus the 
States General was inclined toward France, for they saw in Louis 
XIV. a make-weight against the growing power of William of 
Orange and were indifferent to the French king’s coercion of his 
Protestant subjects. 

One serious source of disagreement between the States General 
and William was the reduction of the army and navy after the 
peace of Nimwegen, when the Republican party, led by the magis- 
trates of Amsterdam, compelled the disbandment of 6,000 newly 
raised troops.** Their ascendancy might have continued if Louis 
XIV. had not repulsed their overtures, and if William, whose chief 

m was to alienate the States General from its French sympathy, 


had not inflamed the popular mind over Louis XIV.’s policy toward 


the Huguenots. 

The backbone of the Arminian party was the wealthy merchant 
class of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Leyden, Delft and Dordrecht, 
whose political convictions and sense of thrift made them resent 
any increase of the power of the stadtholder. They were indifferent 
to the cause of the Huguenots, until they saw their course was alie- 
nating a great many lukewarm Republicans, as well as some of 
their own party, who otherwise would not have fallen away from 
Irance.*° They looked ahead to the possible succession of William 

f Orange to the throne of England. Many of them thought that 
Prince of Orange succeeded to the English crown, he would 
instantly propose a league to the States General for the support 
of the Huguenots: that he would be the first to enter into a war 
against France and could so sway public opinion in the Nether- 
lands as to force the States General and the Arminian party by his 


policy.‘ 


luly 1, 1681. Cf. Ségur-Dupeyron, Négociati 
es au XVIJ¢ et au XVIII¢ Stécles, I. 144-145. 
was the subject of a violent and protracted altercation be- 
1 the States General, Cf. D’Avaux, I. 127-128, 172 
II. 29, 79, 93, 114, 121 
IV. 3 When the Edict of | 17, 1681, which reduced fror 
urteen years to seven the age of discretion at which Protestant children might 
lect to follow the Catholic 1 (“Les rapts d’enfants protestants furent en effet 
autorisés par cette déclaration”’, Puaux, “ La Responsabilité de la Reévocation 
de l'Edit de Nantes”, Revue Historique, XXIX. 263), was translated and spread 
broadcast over Holland it produced a great impression. Even Friesland and 
Groningen, provinces least under William's control, began to lean towards him 
D’Avaux, I. 77, July 24, 1681. 
Tbid., 1V. 160, March 
IV. 161, March 
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D’Avaux warned Louis XIV. in vain of the drift of publi 
opinion against France in Holland. On March 22, 1685, he wrot 
as follows: 

True it is that the affairs of religion in France have disappointed 
some classes of the people at Amsterdam, but they have not made s 
much impression upon the mind of the magistrates of that city ir gen 
eral as to make them alter their conduct. I am nevertheless obliged to 
tell Your Majesty that the preachers and the accounts which are sent 
from France have irritated them so much that I do not know wiat the 
consequences will be.” 

Finally in September, 1685, the inevitable happened and the 
Arminian party utterly yielded to the Prince of Orange. 

The violent economic policy of Louis XIV. and Colbert played 
the largest part in this alienation of the Arminian party by France. 
As Louis XIV. ignored the religious difference between the Cal 
vinists and the Arminians, so he refused until too late*® to recog- 
nize the economic antagonism between the Orange-Calvinist party, 
who believed in Dutch tariffs, and the Arminians, who advocated 
reciprocity with France. If Louis XIV. and his minister had been 


willing to abate their commercial tyranny, the suffering of the 


Huguenots would have found less sympathy in Holland.** But, 
like his sovereign, Colbert was a man of one idea. He rejected 
the overtures of the States General and his commercial tvrann 
finally drove the merchants of Amsterdam and other Dutch cities 
into the camp of William of Orange. 

The king was warned in vain of the inevitable result of his 
policy. “ The fewer causes of uneasiness they (Amsterdam mer- 
chants) have concerning their vessels’, wrote D’Avaux, “ the less 
inclined they will be to engage in certain affairs which perhaps they 
may be obliged to do for the sake of getting the consent of the 
towns that belong to the Prince of Orange for re-establishing of 
the marine.’”** The merchants of Amsterdam too late had dis 
covered that their parsimony in resisting the enlargement of the 
Dutch marine now exposed them to French aggression on the high 
seas, and William took advantage of the situation to play a deep 
game. He turned a deaf ear to their entreaties for protection, and 
refused to consider any enlargement of the Dutch fleet. His eves 
were fixed upon England. He was determined to compel the 

“ D’Avaux, IV. 160, March 22, 1685 


“Te Roi approuva fort ce que j’avois insinué 4 Messieurs d’Amsterdar 
au sujet de l’espérance qu’ils ont de tirer du Roi de nouveaux 
leur Commerce.” J/bid., V. 24, Lettre du Roi, du 7 Juin, 168s. 

* Ibid., IV. 160, March 22. 1685. 


* Ibid., IV. 163-164, March 23 and 27, 1685. 
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to accept his English policy and by deliberatel 
» strengthen the navy of the republic he compelled his 
at home to look toward English naval superiority for 
he seventh article of the treaty of Nimwegen, which 
for liberty of trade between the two countries, Dutch ves- 
| to pay fifty sous par tonneau in French ports 


se was subjected to the tariff duties of 1664. 


When French ships every day searched Dutch merchantmen and 


1 off their merchandise ;** when the Dutch were men- 

all along the line; when the importation of 

ings into France was prohibited; when, contrary to the 
‘atv, the Dutch were hindered from selling their 

} were neither allowed to dispose of their rexey ds 

to take them again from the kingdom, and so lost credit and 

it was more than even phlegmatic Dutch human 

‘ould endure. 

grievances of the Dutch merchants against France were 
It was the common custom in the nature and course of 

mit considerable sums of money to their corre- 

in France every vear at vintage time and harvest for the 

of trade, and to make considerable advances for wines, 

chestnuts, prunes, etc., to be delivered later. Many of 

French correspondents were Huguenots who were ruined by 
the persecution of the government and naturally involved their 
Dutch creditors in their fall. The intendants without regard to 
the liberty of commerce provided for in the commercial articles of 
the treaty of 1679 did not spare even Dutch merchants themselves 
who were settled in France, putting seals upon their warehouses, 
and, in case of their temporary absence, summoning them to return 
ithin three days under penalty of 3000 livres, besides threatening 
destruction of their houses and the exposure of their furniture 
nerchandise for sale. The dragoons not infrequently sacked 

‘h establishments. Moreover, the provision requiring all persons 
who had any effects belonging to Protestants to declare the same, 
{1 many Dutch merchants who had advanced goods on credit 

to French merchants whether Protestant or Catholic. Natives of 
, vol. IV., p. 156, March 19, 1685; p. 166, March 29, 1685. For 


Dutch vessels seized by France, see ibid., vol. IV., p. 169 (ship 


je Louis XIV., Il. 67, note; Saint- 
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Holland in France were generally unable to remove their effects 
from the country,*® although Louis XIV. could not, without con 
travention of the treaties of 1648 and 1679, hinder the Dutch wh 
were not naturalized from leaving the kingdom with their effects 
for it was provided in case of war that such persons should hav 
nine months®® in which to retire and to dispose of their property. 
As to naturalized Dutch subjects, the policy of Louis XIV. was 


1 


less open to question; but even here there is room to doubt the 


legality of his course. For although the act of natura n ret 
dered such persons not only inhabitants but subjects of France, 


nevertheless their letters of naturalization not only stated that thei: 


possessors pri fessed the Protestant religion, but there was 


clause asserting that the king was willing that th should enjo 


the rights granted in the edicts of toleration The question was, 
therefore, whether Louis XIV. could lawfully enforce the revoca 
tion in the case of naturalized subjects, and the States General in 


1 1 


a resolution of Septembe r 27, 1085, protested against the legalit 
of the king’s action.*! In the face of Louis XIV.’s high-hande 
treatment of the Dutch, and inasmuch as there was scarce a person 
in Holland who did not have a relative or friend e1 


1 1 1 1 


with France, it is no wonder that the whole country at last came t 


support the Huguenot cause and espouse the policy of William of 
Orang Yet it is to be noted that it was ec mic self-interest 
far more than sympathy with the French Protestants that intluences 
Holland. Even when the revocation was an accomplished fact 
the States General undertook to sift the French refugees. It is 


notorious that the practical government of the United Provinces 


mee the re irkable petits re ster 

presented to the States General, September 68 n D'A 
Art 27 of the Tre ity of Commerce and N gatior eK 


D’Avaux, V. 73, 85-86. 


Ibid., V. 72-74 September 2 S¢ 
Il est venu, Sire, une si grande lantite de 
Correspondans que les Marchands de cette Ville-la ont en France ie cela a 
excité beaucoup de rumeur; il y a meme eu soixante Bourgeois 1 nt signe 
une Requéte qu'ils ont présentée aux Bourguemestres d’Amsterdar Comme 


il n'y a presque personne dans la Magistrature de cette Ville-la, qui ne se 


trouve interessé dans cette affaire; il a été resolu de porter ces plaintes aux Etats 
de Hollande et aux Etats-Generaux. confidence, . ils avorent defer 

leurs Deputés d’en parler dans l’assemblée de Hollande, aimant mieux que cette 
affaire fut entamée par d'autres que par eux: mais que tous les Marchands 


d’Amsterdam ont fait tant de bruit, et que les Bourguemestres ont vu en effet 


que leur commerce en France est si absolument detruit.” J/bid., V. 77, September 


24. 1685. 
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permitted only those to settle in Holland who had means. In fact 
Holland was moved more by the consequences of the revocation 
than by horror of the act itself.** 


James WesTFALL THOMPSON. 


* The latent ment of the minians against the Calvinists and their 


lingering attachment t Fran¢ n out a > as 6dS0 in 


nt t the order of 
States General of March publication of all kinds of gazettes, 
urnals and printe id passed in France, and forbidding the 


any mention was made of the persecu- 


tion of the Huguenots. 
\ 
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oF 
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JACKSON PERIOD! 


In the period of Andrew 


affairs of the United States, the state of ' 


Jackson's supremacy in tl 
Tennessee ha 
emerged from the conditions of frontier life. Out of tl 
of these early years was developed the prominence: 
Jackson himself, but of such men as Hu 
Felix Grundy, with whom, for at least 
vounger men, James K. Polk and John Bell, were c 
The leadership of all these Tennesseans and the nati 
to which they attained are not explainable on the sol 
their individual power, but indicate that some ial 

the politics of the time attached to the section and to the 
which they came. The general outlines of this influence 


sketched by others. 


In this essav the writer has selected 
sive study two of the prominent issues of national polit 
time, with the purpose of investigating closely the relati 
issues and the interest in them of the state of Tennes 
questions thus selected for analvsis are: first, the dispos 
the extension of credit through banki 


lands; and second, 


of these matters, it will be conceded, became of the highest 


tance and gave rise to political controversy in the nati 
endeavor is to examine the attitude of the state towards t! 


the standpoint of its own experience. 


I. SALeEs AND DoNnaATIONS OF PuBLIC LANDs 

North Carolina, within whose limits lay the territ 
came the state of Tennessee, in 1789 ceded 
United States, but made at the time certain very important 
tions, especially with reference to the payment of her Re 


soldiers. Differences in the interpretation of the terms 


sion resulted in a dispute with Tennesse 
1806 to a compromise to which North Carolina, Tennesse 


] 


federal government were parties. The essential part of tl 


ment was the recognition that land-warrants issued by North 


lina during the preceding vears to her Revolutionary sol 
? Acknowledgment is made of assistance received from the 


tion of Washington in the preparation of this stud; 
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satisfied by Tennessee, but that Tennessee throug] 


others must be i 
her own offices should administer these warrants and ripen them 
into grants.2. Not all the lands of the state, however, were open 
for the location of these warrants. In the first place, an extensive 
territory in the eastern and southeastern parts of the state had long 
North Carolina for the Cherokees. This included 


be en res¢ rved by 
later described as (a) the “ District South of 


the three divisions 
French 1 and Holston”, (>) the “ Hiwassee District” and 
District’. To the history of this reservation, with 

‘th Carolina had nothing more to do, we shall 

Secondly, Congress reserved to the United States all 
vest and south of a certain line, known as the “‘ Congres- 
m”’ line. This line ran up the Tennessee River 
boundary towards the southern limits of Ten- 


\ 


| to the east of the river and then to the southern 


nessee, then turned 
boundary. All the territory between the Tennessee and the Missis- 
sippi rivers, and a lesser area lving east of the Tennessee, were 
thus tf, as being to the west and south of this line. Be- 
one in the east and one in the west, 
rreat central part of the state. In this the North Carolina 


subject to but one limitation—the extinc- 


tween these two reservations, 


ight be located, 


the Indian title. Ly 1806, the time of the compromise, the 


Indians had ceded nearly all of this section of the state.* 
In contrast with the legislation enacted for the Northwest Ter- 


Congress established no land-offices in Tennessee and made 


no insistence upon a plan of rectangular mensuration. The state 


laws were in this respect entirely inadequate, and consequently the 


l of metes and bounds went on almost without 


colonial svstem 
chang The various and often conflicting rights to land under 
the old land-laws gave rise to endless litigation, which employed 
most of the time of the courts and the lawvers of Tennessee.’ The 


social and economic effects of the land-system were most important 


and Laws in Haywood and Cobbs, The Statute Laws of the State 


Il. 7-15, where the Cession Act, the Tennessee Laws, the Acts 
rolina and the Act of Congress of 1806 are given in full 

Indian cessions that concerned Tennessee, and the interest of the 
yval of the Indian tribes, see an article by the writer in the 
ily 1908. 

flected in the Land Office map of the United States, where Ten- 


ihis is renectec 
nessee and Kentucky are distinguished from the other states formed out of the 
absence of the rectangular demarcation of townships and 


sections. See Whitney. The Land Laws of Tennessee; the Tennessee Reports; 


Haywood and Cobbs, II. 
*One writer has said “ The history 
Phelan, History of Tennessee, p. 232. 


public domain by the 


of public lands in this state is the his- 


tory of confusion.” 
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—indeed lay at the bottom of the social and political structur 


the state. In connection with banking and credit, with regard to 


internal improvement, in relation to the speculation which charac 


terized Tennessee no less than other Western states, and in its beat 
1] 


ing on the institution of slavery—in all these wavs the land-system 


was fundamentally involved. Certain phases of the land-question 
however, are for our present purposes more interesting than others 
We shall therefore limit this discussion to two points: first, to cer 


tain later developments in the method of land-sales in Tennesse¢ 


and secondly, to the position of those settlers known as “ occupants ” 


under the Tennessee land-law, and the proposal to donate to these 


small amounts of land free of any cost of purchase. 


The administration of the North Carolina warrants brought no 


revenue to Tennessee; such income could be obtained only from the 
lands which the state could sell. Prospectively, all the eastern res 
ervation referred to above would come to Tennessee after the re 
moval of the Indians. At the time of the compromise only one 


third was given her by Congress. This was the district south of the 


French Broad and the Holston, and even here the right of the state 


to sell the lands was made subject to important restrictions. A 
certain amount of the lands was to be devoted to colleges and acack 
mies, the rights of the “* occupant” settlers were carefully guarded 


and, above all, except to these occupants, Tennessee was forbiddes 
to sell its land at any price lower than that charged at the 
offices of the United States, which was then a minimum of $2.00 per 
acre, This Tennessee regarded as excessively high Phe result wa 
the adoption of the credit system, and a painful manifestation of its 
worst features, including delay and petitions for relief. The lar 
debtors formed a sectional interest, and the educational institutions 
suffered greatly.® 

In 1819, through the extinction of the Indian title by Calhoun’s 
treaty of that vear, Tennessee got control of the second block 
land in East Tennessee,’ the Hiwassee District, which by the agre 
ment of 1806 was not subject to the claims of North Carolina wat 
rant-holders. This land could, therefore, be sold by Tennesse: 
which thus obtained the opportunity of adopting a better method « 


survey and sale, whereby a large sum of money might be brought 


* The details of this are to be found in the monograph by Hon. E. T. § 
ford, Blount College and the University of Tennessee, pp. 41-59 Compare with 


this the experience of the national government as descr 
Credit System and the Public Domain. 
‘In addition to that south of the French Broad and the Holston mentioned 


above 


| 


into the state treasury. A better method of survey was adopted: 
a plan of rectangular mensuration under state not federal offices 
As to selling the land, however, the old plan of credit sales was 


1 another class of land-debtors established. But whil 


continued an 
the matter was before the legislature, a new plan was suggested. 
The public lands committee of the state legislature included among 
its members Felix Grundy, Pleasant M. Miller and J. C. Mitchell. 
The last named now proposed, in lieu of the credit system, a gradua 
tion in the price of the lands offered for sale. Mitchell argued that 
competition to secure the best land would keep the prices up and 


that only the really less valuable land would bring the lower prices, 


while the great advantage would be the removal of the evils of the 


Grundy and Miller, Mitchell said at a later time, treated his pro 
posals with levity, and carried the assembly against him; but lx 
brought the matter up again and again, and, in 1823 after he had 
retired from the legislature, his friends finally passed a law to offer 
at graduated prices the large amount of lands in the Hiwassee Dis 
trict that remained unsold from the first land-sales of 1820.2 Occu 
pants were given preference of entry for six months at $1.50 an 
acre. At the end of this period the lands not bought and paid for 
were to be offered for general sale for three months at that price. 
The price should then be reduced to $1.00, with preference to the 
occupants for three months and then general sale for the same time. 
Thus the price should be gradually reduced till it reached 25 cents. 
Then after two months it should fall to 12'4 cents—the minimum 
fixed at that time. 

This was in a small district in Tennessee. In the Senate of the 
United States, in the meanwhile, the champion of the public land 
states was strenuously urging further modifications in the land-sys- 
tem, especially the land-sales, of the United States. The credit SVS 
tem had already given way to that of cash purchases; rights of pre 
emption had been granted. Now, in 1824, Thomas Hart Benton 


introduced his bill to graduate the price of the public lands of the 


United States. Tennessee was of course well known to Benton; 
indeed it was probably during his sojourn in that state that the land- 
question first interested him.’® The Tennessee senators at Wash 


ington were in touch with him, and supported his land-measures. 


ISI 


* Mitchell's nt of his plan is found in American State Papers, folio, 
Publi inds, \ ; he Act of 1823, ch. 26, made some modifications det 
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We might be justified then in assuming that in this proposal of 
system of graduated prices he was acquainted with and influence 
by Tennessee's experience. The assumption is however unnec: 
sary, for there is direct evidence on this point. In 1828, in his 
arguments before the Senate, he used letters from Mitchell and fr 
Nathan Smith of Tennessee to show how the experiment was 
thought to have worked. Smith, the entry-taker of the Hiwassee 
District, wrote sending figures as to the amount of land sold at 
eraduated rates. To these statistics he added: 


I have no doubt that, if the Congress of the United States could wit 


ness the good effect that this law has had on the citizens I 
district, (not more than forty miles square,) your bill | pass 
unanimously. The price graduated at periodical tim nd the land 
marked out, that the enterer knows exactly what h gets 1 mon 
creates an unheard-of stimulus among all classes of « ) 
landholders. I know many men in this district wh when 
passed graduating the price, etc., were not worth fifty dollars on « 
that never before owned a foot of land, so soon as thi ound 
within their reach used every exertion, and by their industry and go 
lanagement got themselves money and entered land that mak ther 
sood homes, and thev are now respectable members of ty. It was 
not uncommon for many of them to spare their last hor und som«e 
their last cow, to save their homes; and I kno some 

t get enough for their only horse in this district t nter them a 
ter section, when, at fiftv cents per acre, thev got on their | 
him to Georgia, and sold him, and walked back with their h in 
pockets, and entered their land that they are now making a good | 

mn; and it is gratifying to have it to say that very little of 

s entered or purchased for specul 

Thus much for the change in Tennessee 1 t sys 

to that of graduated prices. In 1837 the latter plan was agai 


adopted for the sale of the land in the Ocoee District—the third 
Cherokee strip in East Tennessee if which the state s red posses 
sion after the treaty of removal in 1835. We pass to another phase 
of the same matter—a phase which involved not only the land-put 
chaser and the warrant-holder, but those who, having neither rs 


nor scrip, yet wished to establish their homes on the lands of Tenn 


set 
Che class to which we allude was dignified, in the laws, by tl 
name “ occupants ”: a more familiar word, perhaps s ters 


The distinction between these and warrant-holders must be ck 
borne in mind. The latter were armed with legal authority f: 


North Carolina to receive a certain amount of land; tl 


were at the mercy of the legislatur« h | WEY wu 
heart. In the fundamental land-law of North Carolina of 1777, that 
er n State Papers. V. 314 


= 
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state had given to occupants a preference of entry, and when the 
North Carolina cession was made, certain groups of occupants 
already seated on their lands were protected in their occupancy by 
the terms of that agreement.'= Elsewhere, those who had established 
occupancy on lands to which the Indian title was not extinguished 
usually were allowed, if they could get hold of any warrants, to 
locate these to cover their homesteads and improvements. But in 
comparison with the warrant-holder, or the land-purchaser at public 
sales, their title was necessarily insecure and their position pre- 
carious. 

West of the line drawn by Congress in 1806, the United States, 
as we have said, reserved the land, and no warrant could legally 
be laid down. This however did not prevent the speculator who held 
warrants from North Carolina from retaining surveys that ante- 
dated the restriction by Congress, or from travelling through the 
* Congressional Reservation ” (in possession for the most part of 
the Chickasaws) and locating, at least in his mind, the tracts which 
he coveted, meanwhile biding his time till Congress should extin- 
guish the Indian title and throw open the country to white settle- 
ment. In 1818 this actually happened: Congress acted on the plea 
that the lands north and east of the “ Congressional Reservation ” 
line were insufficient to satisfy the warrants of North Carolina, and 
opened to these the lands from which they had hitherto been ex- 
cluded. \ burst of speculation and a wild rush of settlement fol- 
lowed.'* Vast numbers of warrants were laid down; and many 
rushed to “ occupy "’, hoping to secure some right which later, when 
a warrant should be secured, might ripen into a grant; or if they 
were lucky and long undisturbed, even without a warrant some day 
might make the land their own. The land that lay between war- 
ranted tracts it was customary to speak of as “ waste ” or “ vacant 
and unappropriated ” land; and here especially was opportunity for 
the occupant. 

In 1821 when the first rush was over and the good lands all 
granted, another provision of the Act of 1806, hitherto largely 
neglected, was brought to public notice. This was the requirement” 
that one-sixteenth of the land of the original district east of the line 
should be appropriated to schools. Apparently as a result of Mary- 
land’s proposal that Congress should make to the old states land- 
erants commensurate with those given to the new states, an investi- 

7 See the long series of occupancy laws in Haywood and Cobbs, II. 


> Act of Congress, 1818, ch. 35. 3 U. S. Statutes, p. 416. 


™ Act of Tennessee, 1819, ch. 1, was intended to regulate this. 


1806, ch. > 6. 
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gation was made, and it was found that the satisfaction of the Nort! 
Carolina warrants had nullified the provision as to schools and that 
out of all the lands in this part of the state only a little over 22.00 
acres were available."* Application was then made to Congress 
authority to sell for the support of common schools the waste 
refuse lands in the eastern and middle parts of the state. This was 
granted,’ and the lands were sold at reduced prices, much of what 
is now valuable coal and mineral land bringing one cent an acre 
Shortly after, a similar attempt was made with regard to the wast 
lands south and west of the line ; and the Congressional delegation of 
Tennessee were instructed to use their best efforts to win the cor 
sent of Congress for the sale of these lands also for the sake of 
education.’*® After failure in the Eighteenth Congress,*’ the matter 
was taken up in the Nineteenth by James K. Polk, then a repre 
sentative from the sixth district of Tennessee and a member of the 
House Committee of Public Lands, and a bill was brought in whi 
passed two readings.° In 1828 he again succeeded in reporting 
from the committee a bill to grant the desired right Thus far 
he had had the support of the entire delegation from Tennessee, but 
next year the whole scheme was suddenly blocked by the action of 
the representative from the Western District, the backwoodsman, 
David Crockett. 

Crockett was something of a political whirligig. In 1827 he 
had voted against Jackson for senator, but later had come to Con 


gress as an anti-tariff Jacksonian. In 1828 he wrote home speaking 


of Jackson in the most loval terms.** In January of 1829 how 
ever he stirred up a fight with the whole Tennessee delegation 

which, as we have said, was endeavoring to secure from Congress 
a cession of the western waste lands for education—by proposing 


that a certain amount of this land should be given outright to the 
oeccupants.** Polk and the other representative fror Pennesses 
tried to placate Crockett with an amendment guarding the rights of 
the occupants to their settlements on the land in question,** but 


Crockett had found assistance in the ranks of the opposition, and, 


es's Register, XXI1. 299 ff 
U. S. Statutes Pp. 7 


* Acts ot Tennessee, 1823 ch 49 1825, cl 

House Journal, 1823, pp. 325 

Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 sess 7 

Journal of the House of Repress fives, 19 Cong., 1 s 
* Congressional Debates, 1827-1828, \ I\., part p. 


Manuscript letter of Crockett, Tennessee Historical Societ 


‘Congressional Debates, V. 161. 


Ibid., p. 165. 
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apparently, was being used by them. At any rate the occupants 
were by him placed before the schools. In the Congressional de- 
bates and in the newspapers of Tennessee the matter was thrashed 


1 


out, while Polk’s letters show the disgust of the Tennessee repre- 
sentatives and Judge White (then senator), and their combination 
to report Crockett to the home constituency.*® 

The result was that Crockett went over to the other side and 
strenuously opposed the measures of Jackson’s administration. In 
grand rally of the Jackson party in 1835 he was opposed by 
f the stalwarts, Adam Huntsman, and his defeat by this one- 
legged rival is the traditional reason for his departure for Texas, 
where he won a greater fame by his tragic death at the Alamo. 
In his case the personal and political factors lent an added im- 
portance to what seemed to be a local quarrel, for the secession 
of Crockett to the opposition was the first open break in the solid 
phalanx of Jacksonism in Tennessee. 

Crockett’s defection rendered nugatory for many years the at- 
tempt to get the West Tennessee lands for the schools.** The at 
tempt is interesting, however, both because of the circumstances be- 
hind it in Tennessee, and as a part of a common movement for 
education which led many states to ask for grants of land. The 
broadening of the question in Tennessee to a national basis is re- 
vealed in a resolution which was introduced in the Tennessee assem 
bly of 1829, but was not adopted until 1831. This resolution urged 
that all the vacant lands of the United States might be sold at 
graduated prices, and the receipts constitute a fund for education 
to be divided among the states and territories as might be equal and 
just.** 

Thus in the history of the public lands of Tennessee there were 
two opposing tendencies: one looked to the revenue of the state 
from the sale of its lands, and the appropriation of this revenue to 
state banking capital, internal improvements, educational institu- 
tions of higher or lower grade, or other state enterprises; on the 
other hand, the interest of the poorer settlers and the desire to 
increase rapidly the population of the state appeared in the liberal- 
ity towards the occupant and in the suggestion of free grants of 
land. The plan of selling at graduated prices exhibited a com- 


bination of the two principles: it was claimed that more land would 


Letters of Polk, Judge White and others, in Polk MSS., Library of Congress 
7 After many further applications by Tennessee the lands were finally given 


the state by Congress, by the Acts of 1841, ch. 7, and 1846, ch. 92. 5 U.S. 


* Acts of Tennessee, 1831, resolution no. 15. 
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be sold to individuals, and there would be no less 
stage of national politics the same ideas, the sa 8) 
same suggestion of compromise, appeared in larger for 


additional matter for contention in the proposal tl 
of the sales of tl 
was in the Jackson period that the land policy of the 
of fresh importance, and Jackson’s own opinions wer 
in his annual message of December 4, 1832, and in his 
of one year later. 

In the debate over Foot’s resolution—which to the 
no means “ apparently harmless "—Felix Grundy 


tors from Tennessee, declared that he was willin 


of graduating the price of the public lands, ar 
actual settlers, to 20 as far as anv man in or out 
was “good policy to convert [astern 


holders’. He would not limit this to those alread 


but give all citizens who would settle on the surveved 
ter section at fifty cents an acre, provided they wo n 
the lands two years and raise two crops on it. What! a 
Colonel Crockett, of the other House, called “ refus« 
vould—after all the good land had been s 
States In this the connection betwe: the state and 
questions is obvious, as is also the tenden t rds « 
prices and away from the idea of revenue. The logic 
of this tendency, so much urged by Benton, and so 9 
bitter strife, was the Homestead legislation of later 
TENNESS BANKS »THE N 
BANK OI N Siz 

In the rush towards the extension of banking 
the War of 1812, manv new banks were establisl 
and the capital and the branches of the lo er 
The old banks were two in numb the N Bs 
Bank of the State of Tennesse: t Knoxvill Che tter a I 
creditably managed under the presidency of Hugh Lawson White 


but after White entered the Senate of the United St: 


ness of the numerous branche including one at N: 


closed, and that of the parent bank was relatively n 


1e public domain be distributed to th 


Nashville was the centre of financial as well as politic 


When the flush times after the war were follows 
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of 1819, the newly established banks in Tennessee broke, and the 
Nashville Bank and the branch of the Knoxville Bank located at 
Nashville suspended specie payments. Like other Western states 
Tennessee was becoming rapidly settled and was speculating largely 
in lands, and in the reaction suffered severely. As elsewhere it 
was claimed that the pressure came from the outside rather than 
from conditions within the state, and the responsibility was laid at 
the door of the Second Bank of the United States. Upon the 
merits of this latter institution, when it first began operations and 
when it was proposed to establish a branch in Nashville, opinion 
was strongly divided. Felix Grundy with other citizens of Nash- 
ville was very solicitous for a branch; but the opposition was too 
strong, and the legislature levied a tax of $50,000 on banking insti- 
tutions not chartered by the state. Even after this law had been 
passed, the promoters of the branch scheme did not give up hope, 
but the bank preferred to test the constitutionality of such laws in 
other states, and Tennessee was left to wait ten vears for a branch. 

Meanwhile, stirred by the disasters of 1819, Felix Grundy 
effected a combination with the warm-hearted governor, Joseph 
MeMinn, and in 1820 the legislature was called in special session 
to add some further measure of “ relief’ to the “* stay laws which 
had been passed the vear before. This originally appeared in the 
form of a “ Loan-Office ’, but before the legislature had finished 
its work, it had substituted the second “ Bank of the State of Ten- 
nessee”. In some accounts of this institution, the impression is 
given that it was copied after the similar state bank of Kentucky. 
The reverse is true: this Tennessee bank preceded both that in 
Kentucky and that in Missouri. Its charter was distinctly a sec- 
tional measure, carried through by the western votes against the 
intense oppositon of East Tennessee; even in the west there was a 
strong element against the bank. Into the debate over the matter 
burst Andrew Jackson, who for some time had not taken any active 
part in the politics of the state, but who now used every effort to 
kill the bank fathered by Grundy—a situation amusingly in contrast 
with the relations of the two in later days. Answering a letter 
from Lewis in which that cautious politician had remonstrated 
against the general's heat, and had remarked that he saw no differ- 
ence between the land-office and the bank, so far as constitutionality 
was concerned, Jackson wrote: 

You know my opinion as to the Banks, that is, that the constitution 
of our State, as well as the constitution of the United States prohibited 
the Establishment of Banks in any state,—and that such a thing as loan 


id 
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offices bv a state for the purpose of creating a fu 


of the State for the payment of individual debts certain] i power n 
granted by any provisions of the state constitution nd is unheard 
and prohibited by the principles of general Justice to the people: if 


the constitution would permit it 


Continuing, he says that matters might be so arranged as t 
“enable the Danks to lend more relief than this wicked law will 

to the distressed—for in my opinion it will relieve nor the notes 
must depreciate, its credit will sink, and the farmers will not r 
it—it will destroy our credit abroad. No merchant will be credit 
abroad and every cent of current money in the state 
up, this law destroving all confidence at home between man at 
man.’ He hopes to prevent the passage of the loan-office bill but 
‘be that as it may, it will as long as I live meet 1 pposition 


The sal pur of th 
ne special purpose of the new state Dank, as Outlined in s 


charter,*- was to relieve the distresses of the communit 

unprove the revenue OT the state. The method for eaching thes 
desirable ends was, in brief, to lend to poor debtors, on mortgages, 
Small sums Of monev in Dills Dased On revenue to De derive Iro 
land-sales in the Hiwassee District he state's ordinary revenu 
was also pledged, and the bank was made the depositary of the 
state. The bank started in the midst of a general suspensi 


specie payments; and the bills were made pavable not only for 
taxes due to the state and to the counties, but also for all interest 
payments to the colleges and academies from those who owed thet 
money for lands. Agents were appointed in the several count 


to loan out the bills to those who wished them. Provision was made 


for an issue of state stock to the amount of $250,000; but non 
was issued. Stay of execution for debt for the period of two years 
Was permitted unless these bills were accepted by the creditor 
provision which was nullified by a decision of the supreme court 
of the state in 1821. 

Such, in outline, were the main features of this bank It be 
operations with the return of good crops and general prosperity 
and, under the management of conscientious directors and the jeal- 
ous surveillance of Governor Carroll, for some time pursued a con 
servative course. With this bank, the Nashville Bank and th 


branch of the Bank of Tennessee (of Knoxville), Nashville and 


Ford MSS., Lenox Library, New York. This letter is printed in Bulletin 
of the New York Public Library, IV. 189 

*Act of 1820, chs, 7, 8, July 25, 182 

Townsend vs. Townsend, 1821, Pe s Reports, | e case f y 


referred to the stay-law of 1819. 
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West Tennessee were at least sufficiently provided with banking 
facilities. Yet in five years there was apparently room for another 
bank, this time a private institution conducted by Messrs. Yeatman, 
Woods and Company. <As the summer of 1826 approached, the 
banks, spurred on by Governor Carroll and the legislature, made 
ready to resume. On September 1, 1826, all the banks did re- 
sume ;** but trouble was ahead, and very soon banking matters were 
again brought into the forefront of state politics. In less than 
three months, the evils of the enormous amount of notes formerly 
issued resulted in a run on the Nashville Bank which withdrew 
$260,000 of its funds; and it was obliged once more to suspend.*® 
\fter several vears its affairs were adjusted. Meanwhile it trans 
acted no further business. 

This catastrophe, in 1826, was followed however by a new de- 
velopment, or rather the reappearance of an old one, to which we 
must now turn. Whether post hoc in this case really means propter 
hoc is not certain; but just after the suspension of the Nashville 
Bank, a bill was begun in the legislature (then in called session) to 
repeal the Act of 1817 which had effected the exclusion of the Bank 
of the United States. 

In Professor Catterall’s History of the Second Bank of the 
United States there are cited two letters from McIlvaine, cashier of 
the bank at Philadelphia, to Nicholas Biddle, which state that 
Colonel William Robinson of Pittsburgh, who was in Nashville while 
the debate over the repeal of the law of 1817 was in progress, posi- 
tively declared that General Jackson had done everything in his 
power to prevent the repeal of the law, and that the repeal was car- 
ried in one of the houses by one vote.*® The journals of the legis- 
lature then sitting recount at least one visit by General Jackson, for 
on November 12 the House adjourned “ to gratify the wishes of the 
favorite of Tennessee ”.** In the Lower House, the bill to repeal the 
Act of 1817 passed its second reading by a vote of 24 to 12.°% No 
special exhibition of sectionalism appeared in this, except that the 
middle and western sections of the state with their larger vote were 
in favor of repeal while East Tennessee was evenly divided. Nor 
were any party lines evident, as Jackson men voted on both sides. 
On the third reading there does not even seem to have been a di- 
vision.*® In the senate, however, the case was different. Here the 

* Nashville Banner and Whig, September 2, 1826. 

Ibid., November 18, 1826. 

* Catterall, The Second Bank of the United States, p. 183, note 

7 House Journal, 1826, p. 132. 

‘Ibid., pp. 172-173. 
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vote on the second reading was 11 to 8,*° and on the thi to o.! 
This seems to bear out Mcllvaine’s statement. but there is no met 
tion in the papers of any personal effort of Jackson to stop the r 


peal. Nor is there any suggestion of hostility on the part « 

bank towards Jackson. The negative arguments were the old ones 
of 1819—the ownership of the stock by Europeans, the buying up ot 
property in Frankfort and Cincinnati, the failure to bring specie t 
the West. What Tennessee needed was real capital, not ideal cap 
ital. The branches were not banks, but brokers’ offices. It was 
better to have Yeatman, Woods and Company than a president 
the Eastern states.** On the other side Gibbs, who introduce 
supported the bill, used chiefly commercial arguments. He tried 
to explain the operations of a branch, and to show that 
facilitate commerce, especially in affording exchange on Philadel 
phia, for which it was necessary now to draw money from the Tet 
nessee banks and to go to Louisville. He emphasized the we 
known unconstitutionality of such laws as those he wished repealed 
He declared that more banking capital was needed. The $400,000 
of Nashville Bank paper would be withdrawn. The remaining cit 
culation would be that of the State Bank in Nashville, about $175, 
000, Yeatman, Woods and Company, $100,000, the old State Bank 
(at Knoxville), $100,000; in all $375,000. He calculated the speci 
as equal to $200,000. The state exported every vear $2,000,000 in 
produce; without the proposed branch, there would be altogether 
too little capital.** 

In the early part of 1827, the branch began operations. Little is 
heard of its activities during the next months. The legislature of 
1826, which had repealed the prohibition of 1817, had devoted far 
more time to a measure “to prevent the depreciation of the Nash 
ville Bank paper in the hands of the good people of the state” 
The same matter was still under discussion when the assembly met a 
year later.*® 

Throughout 1828 and the early part of 1829, the campaign and 
its aftermath filled the columns of the newspapers. The flurry of 
discontent that greeted the announcement of Jackson's cabinet ap 
pointments, and the protests of prominent Tennesseans like Pleasant 


M. Miller were discussed in the papers, but curiously little is said 


” Senate Journal, 1826, pp. 164-165 

" Ibid., pp. 188-189 

“@ Nashville Banner and Whig, November 25, 182¢ 
Ibid. 

“Act of 1826, ch. 41. 


Act of 1827, ch. 47. 
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about banking in the state, and nothing about the Bank of the United 


States. In the summer of 1829, however, the entire failure of a 
member of the bar was announced, and it was added that this 
involved a number of citizens in difficulty. The bankruptcy was 
attributed to speculations, endorsements and the purchase of real 
estate.*” This was early in June. Two weeks later the quiet was 
broken by a violent attack upon the branch of the United States 
Bank in Nashville. 

\s the Nashville Bank had now withdrawn from active busi- 
ness, and the Bank of the State—as would appear a little later—was 
upon the verge of a similar fate, the Nashville branch had already 
had an opportunity for rapid expansion which it was not slow t 
embrace. The very quiet concerning its affairs thus far is explicable 
chiefly on the basis of its generosity in making loans. However 
this might be, now, in the middle of June, 1829, in a series of let- 
ters addressed to “the cultivators of the soil and the laboring 
people of Tennessee” Justice Catron of the supreme court of Ten- 
nessee advanced the proposal, somewhat startling as coming from a 
lawyer, that no one should be bound for the debt or default of 
another by writing or otherwise, an exception being made in the 
case of suretyships entered into in courts of justice.** 

(Ine would suspect that something lay behind such a proposi- 
tion from such a source; and the letters of Catron clearly show 
that his real purpose was to denounce the excessive loans and the 
vet more excessive usury of the branch bank at Nashville. Such 
usury, he declared, amounted to 10 per cent. per month. Apart 
from general rhetorical denunciation of the practice of endorsing 
for others, Catron’s more specific allegations were as follows. The 
bank, he said, drew from Tennessee $170,000 a year in interest, 
which never returned. This was taxation without representation. 
It could own in property $20,000,000, as much as was paid for Louis- 
iana, and could sweep into its vaults all the coin in the country. 
This was irresponsible power. Its enormous capital was exempt 
from taxation. The bonus paid for the charter was not an equiva- 
lent for this, and was amply compensated for by the bank’s right 
to wield twenty millions of fictitious capital, by its power to buy up 
the people’s houses and land, and by its possession of twenty millions 
a vear of the government's deposits. 

ut the most interesting points brought forward by Justice 


Catron remain to be told. First should be noted his statement of the 


“ Nashville Banner and Whig, June 2, 1829. 


le lune 16, 26; 30, July 3, 1829. 
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inflation brought about by the brat in Nasl 


had been established two vears, and had in that ti 


of $2,000,000. This charge was made by others, 
later developments may be regarded as tru 
Secondly, Catron ur 
momentous political question before the people 
tering the bank. The charter expired March 3, 


tion’s “ immense anxiety 


bers of the assembly were to be elected in Augu 


Mug 


in September. A res 


rht be brought int 


bly, requesting the Tennessee representatives t 


recharter. Hence the necessity that every on 
fixed. 
In the third place, Catron declared t 


thought of, but was of long standing. *‘* Some 


have for years been pledged to stand toge her 
when the day should arrive for the execution 
these States, and which is to be great in effe 
have counted the cost.” 


Lastly, in a note to one of his letters, he ur 


were necessary it should be national in principle an 


only, and suggested a plan for such a bank.* 


Catron’s radical suggestions regarding “ secu 


no support from others and indeed played a sn 


letters; but his attack on the usurious practices and 


loans of the branch bank was backed up by several 


other side the most able writer, “ Haywood ”, : 


terly. He denied that such proposals had been 


had authority. On the contrary they were of 


The scheme was a political dodge of Catron an 
Regarding this project, 


to affect the elections. 


Call to mind that General Jackson is very hosti 


United States, and has expressed sentiments very 


*Tetter in Nashville Banner of July The dire 
by the President anj Senate, and Congress sl ld 1 
committee and authority to correct abuses Branches 
on petition of the legislatures of the states s 


to the amount of the stock subscribed to the 


citizens thereof. The directors of the branches should be 


tures, as in the state banks, and, if these 

Senate. If the bank violated its charter rr 
The individual stock in the ther | - 

United States, and that of the branches, to the states 
charter. Compare with this Felix Grundy’s t \ 


1829, Jackson MSS., Library of Congress 
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tained in the famous postscript to one of the essays respecting the de- 
tails and management of the branches if they must be introduced into 
the States; and that in the course of the present administration some 
additional federal judges will probably be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice of the Senate. 

Catron was looking in this direction, and, if this failed, the state 
courts would be reorganized and Catron might become chief jus- 
tice.*° “ Haywood ”’ was at least a good prophet. 

When in September the assembly met, the discussion of Catron’s 
letters was still in full swing. Soon, however, the legislature’s 
interest was diverted to other matters, especially to the condition 
of the State Bank. The Bank of the United States did not, how- 
ever, escape attention. At the very first, the acting governor, 
William Hall, referred to the condition of the currency and con- 
demned usury and the excessive rates of note-shavers. In a rather 
noncommittal way he then proceeded to remark that there was some 
dissatisfaction with the influence and tendencies of the Branch Bank 
of the United States. The amount of stock held by Tennesseans 
was limited.°° A week later there was received the first report for 
this year from the Bank of the State. The statistics of this report 
we may omit; but it must be noted that the officers complained of 
the pressure upon all the local institutions by the establishment of the 
Branch Bank of the United States. This pressure was believed to 
be due to the policy of the mother bank, requiring the branches to 
discount on their own paper exclusively. An effort had been made 
by the directors to have this requirement dispensed with, but it had 
been unavailing, despite the good will of the president and directors 
of the branch at this place.” 

Carroll, the new governor, said nothing about the branch; but 
in the assembly resolutions were introduced against the Bank of the 
United States. That which finally passed and appears on the 
statute-book premised that the extension of the charter of the United 
States Bank was “ not consistent with sound policy ”’, and instructed 
the senators and requested the representatives of Tennessee to vote 
against such extension, if it should be attempted before the next 
session of the general assembly. Meanwhile this resolution was 
to be printed with the acts in order that the people might be in- 


2 


formed and instruct their representatives.® 
Thus, in rather conservative tones, was the first official criticism 


* Letters of “ Haywood”, Nashville Banner and Whig, August 21, 28, Sep- 
tember 29, 1829. 

® Senate Journal, 1829, September 21. 

Tbid., September 28. 

® Acts of Tennessee, 1829, resolution no, 19. 
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of the Bank of the United States set forth in Tennessee. Of the 


“ Bank War ”, though it belongs to national politics, this much may 
be said. The developments in Tennessee thus far described 
Catron’s letters, the discussion of them, the introduction of the 
hostile resolution—took place before the President’s message of 
December, 1829, had reached Tennessee. We know now that 
Jackson had intended to raise the question as to the bank in his 
inaugural address, but upon advice waited till his first annual 
message.** The query that then suggests itself is this: Was 
Catron’s attack merely a self-initiated measure to further his own 
political interests, or was it a move on the part of that practised 
band of politicians around Jackson to test the sentiment of Ten- 
nessee and confirm the ideas already entertained by Jackson by en 
larging on the dangers that were appearing in the course pursued 
by the bank in Tennessee? Catron, without doubt, was close to 
Jackson and his advisers: he did soon become chief justice in 
Tennessee, and later gave support to the President in the strife 
over the removal of the Cherokee Indians. Whether the latter 
hypothesis be true or not, the controversy that we have related at 
least makes it certain that Jackson's hostility to the bank, and, mors 
over, his wish for some reorganization, were already well known 
in Tennessee. On the other hand, that the sentiment of the state 
against the bank was not at this time strong or decided is easily 
discernible in the spirited answers to Catron, in the reticence of 
Governor Hall, in the moderate form of the assembly’s resolution, 
in the comment of the Banner and Whig, a few weeks later, in that 


part of Jackson’s message which referred to the bank, z1z., that it 


was premature, but that it was just as well for the issue to be 
stated early in order that both friends and foes might know of it,** 
and finally in the ease with which a bank party was later developed.*® 
Before bringing this paper to a close, we must revert briefly to 


the Bank of the State of Tennessee, which at our last mention of 


it was declaiming against the branch in Nashville. The davs of this 
institution were numbered: its commercial business was small, and 
it had only about $40,000 of notes in circulation.*® In his first 


83 Polk’s inquiry (in 1833) as to this point, and Jackson’s definite answer, 
indorsed in his own writing upon the back of Polk’s letter, are in the Polk MSS. 
in the Library of Congress. 

* Nashville Banner and Whig, December 18, 1829. 


% Tackson was kept informed of the iniquities of the branch. A letter of 
A. Balch to Jackson dated Nashville, January 8, 1830, comments on the ex 
travagance fostered by the branch. “ What now remains of the wreck produce 


by these splendid follies will after a few years be seized by the Mammoth Banl 
Jackson MSS., Library of Congress. 
“ Report of Bank, Senate Journal, 1829, September 28. 
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had thoroughly analyzed its shortcon 
red that its affairs be wound up at one: 
d to a searching examination, and soon found 
lences of mismanagement, not only at the agen 
at the principal bank. The cashier, finding himself under 
books of the bank, and refused to 
would rather suffer imprisonment than 
whom, he maintained, he had permitted 
to overdraw, but who were pe rfectly good. In order to get th 
the committee had suspended prosecution. A subcommitte: 
had examined these books, but as some accounts had not been posted 
or balanced for eighteen months or two years, an investigation 
would be impossible at this session.** 

[his disastrous failure of the State Bank came at a most inop 
portune time politically. The Lynchburg Virginian did not miss 
the chance to allege that Parrish, the defaulting cashier, was the 
agent of the Nashville “ white-washing ’ committee and was suf- 
fering i lence to protect those whom he had helped with the 
bank’s funds. Jackson had come to the rescue, sending $125,000 
from Washington, which he had saved out of his first year’s salary. 
Phe Nashzille Republican retorted with scorn that both Jackson and 
Adams men were among those who had overdrawn, that Parrish’s 


attorney was an Adams man, that the cashier's favors had been 


personal, not political, and that not even Jackson could save $125,- 


000 out Of a $25,000 salary.*” 

There was indeed a good deal of mystery about the matter; 
but more important than the alleged scandal was the fact that the 
bank was wound up. Thereby, save for the relatively small competi- 
tion of Yeatman, Woods and Company, an open field was left to 
the branch bank. This pursued its generous policy some time 
longer,” in spite of remonstrance from the principal bank. Later 
the attempt was made to contract, and this, as always, quickly 
raised enemies. Meanwhile there were projects for a new state 


bank. 
lhe interesting continuation of this subject through the next 


decade of political strife must be deferred to another occasion. 


this paper—to summarize—it has been shown, first, that the 


* Carroll October s. 

* Report of Committee, ibid., 1830, January 14. 

* Nashville Republican, April 23, 1830, citing the Lynchburg Virginian 
March 25 The two papers wrangled over the matter for some weeks. 


“See Polk’s minority report of March 2, 1833, House Reports, no. 121, 
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ninistration of the public lands within the state was a matter of 
vital interest to Tennessee, both as to the methods of sale and s 
iore with reference to the cont 
the occupants; and secondly, that these local issues established f 

lennessee a distinct point of view in the discussion of the national 
questions of the same sort, involving the fundamental opposition 
of the idea of revenue and the idea of speedy settlement. With 
regard to banking, it has been demonstrated that Tennessee was 
again typical of the West, undergoing painful experiments with stat 
banks, speculation and stay-laws. Secondly, though originally pre 

disposed to hostility against the Bank of the United States, Tennes- 
see, or rather the dominant western portion of the state, was vet 
quite willing to accept the benefits of a branch of the great 


] 


so long as times were good and cred 


it was easy, and only gradu 
ally listened to and joined in the attack on that institution, which 
was begun in the year of Jackson’s inauguration. Finally, all the 
evidence from Tennessee sources seems to give support to the belief 
of recent writers that the “ Bank War” was of Jackson’s own mak 


ing, the outcome of an old and deep-rooted aversion to corporate 


money-power and inflated credit, rather than the result of any par- 
ticular circumstances of party strife immediately connected with 


his election to the presidency. 
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DOCUMENTS 
Letters of Sir George Simpson, 1841-1843. 

THE documents printed herewith were copied from papers pre- 
served in the Public Record Office at London. All except the first 
are from the pen of Sir George Simpson; that one, a letter from 
Sir John Pelly to Lord Aberdeen, is included because it makes an 
admirable introduction for the Simpson letters, besides possessing 
a distinct historical value of its own. 

These papers stand at the beginning of an extended series of 
Hudson's Bay Company documents which, during the years 1842 to 
1846, found their way into the archives of the British government. 
The Oregon boundary controversy was in its final stages, negotia- 
tions between Great Britain and the United States on that subject 
being practically continuous from the date of Lord Ashburton’s mis- 
sion in the spring of 1842 to June, 1846, when the treaty defining 
the northern boundary of Oregon was concluded. The Foreign 
Office was therefore obliged to keep itself posted relative to condi- 
tions in the disputed territory, and since the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany represented the only important British interest there, and main- 
tained a regular communication between London and the Columbia 
River, the reports and letters of their agents stationed in Oregon 
and of other agents who, like Simpson, paid official visits to the 
country, would naturally assume in the eyes of the government 
a unique importance. Accordingly, Governor Pelly, of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, usually forwarded such matter to the Foreign 
Office. Pelly seems to have done this voluntarily, perhaps in con- 
sequence of a general understanding with Lord Aberdeen. Once 
only, so far as the records show, did the government specifically ask 
him for information; that was in February, 1845, when the exigen- 
cies of diplomacy rendered it necessary for them to obtain without 


delay the latest advices as to the comparative strength of the British 


and American settlements in the Oregon country. 


‘On July 18, 1846, the Hudson’s Bay Company enclosed to the Foreign 
Office a list of the documents forwarded since the date of Pelly’s letter printed 
herewith. The list, which is incomplete, includes the descriptions of fourteen 
documents, some of them of considerable length. Copies of these were brought 
away by the writer, with the permission of the Foreign Office, and they are now 
preserved, with other documents bearing on the Oregon question found in the 
British Archives, in the library of the University of Oregon. 
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The Simpson letter of March 10, 1842, written from Honolulu, 
differs from all the other Hudson’s Bay documents in that it is 
virtually the report of a government agent after a careful examina- 
tion of the affairs of the Pacific Coast and islands. Simpson is here 
writing not for the purpose of giving information to his company 
about trade conditions, but to inform the government about condi- 
tions affecting British interests and prospects in Oregon, in Cali- 
fornia and in the Sandwich Islands. True, his commission eman- 
ated from Lord Palmerston, and his report, quite in keeping with 
the bold and high-handed diplomacy of that minister, passed into 
the hands of Lord Aberdeen, a man of very different character. 
Yet there is abundant evidence to prove that Simpson’s recommenda- 
tions received serious attention. The present writer believes that 
this letter was one chief cause of the new interest which from that 
time the government manifested in the settlement of the Oregon 
question on the one hand, and in the political destiny of California 
and the Sandwich Islands on the other. As regards the islands, 
Simpson's visit not only synchronizes with the important political 
developments connected with the Hawaiian mission to the great 
powers in 1842—1843, but, according to these documents, Simpson 
suggested that mission to Tamehameha III. and got himself ap- 
pointed one of the king’s envoys. 


Jos—EPH SCHAFER 


I. Letrer oF Sir JoHN H. PELLY To THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


Hupson’s Bay House, 23rd January, 1843. 
My Lord: 

I some time ago had the honor of laying before your Lordship a 
despatch from Sir George Simpson, dated Woahoo’ the 1oth March 
last, respecting the Columbia River, California and the Sandwich 
Islands, which your Lordship returned to me on the 27th August. 

At an interview which you favored me with when delivering that 
communication, I apprised your Lordship that Sir G. Simpson, filling 
the office of Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Territories, was 
then occupied on a survey of inspection of the Company's settlements 
and on several business arrangements, rendering it necessary for him 
to cross the continent of America from Canada to the outlet of the 
Columbia River; to visit California, the Sandwich Islands, the Russian 
settlements on the North West Coast of America; thence to cross the 
Northern Pacific to Ochotsk and to return via Siberia and Russia to 
England :—and that soon after his arrival in this country, I should do 


?Sir John Pelly was governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company; Lord Al 
deen was secretary of state for the foreign department. The manuscript of the 
letter is in “ Foreign Office, America, 399; Domestic, Various, January to March, 
1843”. 
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- of communicating to your Lordship any further infor- 
collect from Sir George’s Reports, in reference to the 
visited, which I might consider likely to be interesting 
to your Lordship. 

In pursuance of that intention I now hand to your Lordship annexed, 
extracts from Sir George Simpson’s despatch dated Vancouver (Colum- 
bia River) 25th November, 1841, wherein he reports on the character 
of some parts of the North American Continent through which he 
passed ;—on the settlement by British subjects and citizens of the United 
States, of the country on the Banks of the Columbia River, designated 
in the United States “the Oregon Territory’, the conflicting claims to 
which of Great Britain and the United States form a leading teature 
of the last message of the President :—on the visit of the United States 
Discovery Expedition, under the command of Commodore Wilkes, to 
the Columbia River; on the navigation and prospects of trade of that 
part of the country and of the North West Coast from the mouth of 
the Columbia River up to Lat. 54 degrees, 40’, the southern Russian 
boundary :—and on the trade aad establishments of the Russian Amer- 
ican Company to the northward of that point. 

I further beg to draw your Lordship’s attention to the annexed 
extracts from Sir George’s despatch dated Woahoo, Ist March 1842, 
and to his letter dated Lahaina 24th March, wherein he notices several 
points not mentioned in his letter of the roth March in reference to 
California, its commerce and capabilities, likewise in reference to the 
trade of the Sandwich Islands and to communications he had with the 
King and government of these Islands;—and I have likewise to draw 
your Lordship’s attention to extracts from that gentleman’s despatches 
dated Ochotsk 6th July and London 16th November, on the whale fishery 
of the Northern Pacific, on the trade of the Russian American Com- 
pany, and narrating the leading features of his travels from New 
Archangel - - - through Siberia and Russia. 

On taking his departure from the Sandwich Islands, Sir George was 
charged with a letter from Tamahameha III. and Kaukauluohi, the 
King and Queen Regent of these Islands, addressed to Her Majesty, 
which I now beg to forward to your Lordship. After writing that let- 
ter the Sandwich Islands government came to the determination of 
sending their principal adviser, or Prime Minister, Mr. William Rich- 
ards (an American subject who was previously occupied as a missionary 
at those Islands) in the capacity of envoy to Europe, as noticed in Sir 
George’s letter of 24th March. By a letter of recent date from Mr. 
Richards, I learn he left the Sandwich Islands in August accompanied 
by a native chief, Haalilio, for this country, passing by Mexico and the 
United States, and that he may be expected here from day to day; and 
as Mr. Richards will in all probability be regulated by the opinion and 
advice of Mr. Colvile, Sir G. Simpson and myself, as to the mode of 
conveying to your Lordship the object of his mission, I shall in the 
meantime be glad if your Lordship would favor me with your irstruc- 
tions on that head. 

Sir George Simpson is now in London and will in the course of a 
few weeks hence be prepared to take his departure for Canada and the 
interior of Hudson’s Bay, and as he may be possessed of further infor- 
mation than is conveyed in the accompanying extracts, in reference to 


the countries through which he has been travelling, which might be 
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interesting to your Lordship, I beg that your Lordship will be ple 
to favor me with an interview accompanied by that gent! 
I have the honor to be 
My Lord, 
Yr. Lor ship's mi ( ( i 


it Honorable, 
The Earl of Aberdeen. 


II. Extracts From Dispatcu OF SiR GEORGE SIMPSON TO THE (j0VER 
Nok, Deputy GOVERNOR, AND COMMITTEE OF THE Hupson’'s Bay 
COMPANY, DATED Fort VANCOUVER, NOVEMBER 25, IS4I 

Par. 2. 

. From Fort Colvile we descended the Columbia River by boa 
touching at Okanogan and Walla Walla and arrived at Fort Vancouver 
on the 25th August. 


After crossing the mountains the first permanent establishment ] 


visited was Fort Colvile, which is intended to protect and collect the 
trade of the upper Columbia, and of the Kootenai and Flathead « 
tries which lie to the north and east of that post. I am concerned t 
say the returns are gradually diminishing from year to year; this arises 
from no want of attention to the management of the district, but fr 
the exhausted state of the country, which has been closely wroug 


nany years without any intermission. In the present unsettl stat 
of the boundary line it would be impolitic to make any attempt to ] 
serve or recruit this once valuable country, as it would attract the atten- 
tion of the American trappers, so that there is little prospect of any 
amendment taking place in its affairs. Here there are many extensive 
tracts of country well adapted for colonization and at Colvile ther 
an excellent farm, yielding bountiful harvests of maize, wheat, and ot! 
crops. 

Par. 10. 


There is not at present any organized trapping expedition belonging 
to the United States employed in the Snake country, although there are 


several straggling parties, the debris of former expeditions. One of 
these parties headed by a Mr. Frabb® was this season cut off by a party 
of Scioux, . . The operations of these trappers being principally con- 
fined to the American territory east of the mountains and to the coun 
situated to the southward of Lewis and Clark’s River, and eastward 
of the Buenaventura Valley it cannot be said that they interfere injuri 
ously with us in any shape. 

Par. 12. 

Resuming the narrative of our voyage—We took our departure fr 

Walla Walla, remaining there but a few hours, and on the 25th 
arrived at Fort Vancouver, where the intermittent fever was pre 


as usual at this season of the vear. Besides the officers and 


belonging to this establishment, I here found Commodore Wilkes, Cap 
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tain Hudson, and other officers of the United States Discovery Expedi- 
tion. Three of the five discovery vessels were on the river, say, the 
Porpoise sloop of war, the Flying Fish, tender; and the Oregon (Capt. 
Thomas Perkins) store ship. The Peacock sloop of war had been 
totally lost on the Columbia bar, a few weeks previous to my arrival 
but the officers and crew were providentially saved, and the Vincennes 
corvette, had proceeded from Puget Sound direct to San Francisco, 
there to await the arrival of Commodore Wilkes, with the other vessels. 
The expedition was preceded here by the schooner lV ave, with supplies 
from the Sandwich Islands for its use. The Wave, it will be recol- 
lected was the same vessel that had been chartered by the Hon®!* Com- 
pany in the month of November last, for the transport of goods to the 
Sandwich Islands, and had been rechartered from thence by Commodore 
Wilkes, for the transport of the supplies in question to the Columbia. 
rar. 

Chis expedition was despatched by the United States Government in 
1838’... the N. W. coast of America, touching at Puget Sound and 
the Columbia, from whence they intended proceeding to California— 
thence to the Sandwich Islands: thence to the East Indies, and thence 
home via Cape of Good Hope. While the expedition was with us, they 
surveyed the coast from Puget Sound to Fraser’s River, made some 
partial surveys in the Straits of Juan de Fuca, and between Cape Filat- 
tery and the mouth of the Columbia. They likewise surveyed the 
Columbia River from the bar to the Cascade Portage, and the Willam- 
ette up to the Falls. They moreover made excursions in the interior, 
crossing from Puget’s Sound to Okanogon, and visiting Forts Colvile 
and Nez Percé; crossed the Cowlitz portage, and closely examined the 
country on the banks of the Willamette, forwarding a land party 
through the Buenaventura Valley to San Francisco." 

Par. 14. 

Every civility and attention were shewn to Commodore Wilkes and 
his officers, and such facilities afforded them for prosecuting the objects 
of the expedition as our means would admit, and it is satisfactory to 
be enabled to say that the Commodore seemed fully to appreciate the 
attentions shewn to himself, and his officers, as will appear from a 
letter addressed to Chief Factors McLoughlin and Douglas, copy of 
which is herewith forwarded. Both at the Sandwich Islands and the 
Columbia, likewise at Puget Sound, the Expedition received supplies 
from the Hon* Company’s stores, amounting at this place to £3,500, 
and at the Islands to £——, for which they paid by drafts as advised 
in the 62 paragraph. 

Par. 15. 

Learning that the Beaver steamer was, agreeably to previous ar- 
rangement, in readiness at Puget Sound to convey me to the North West 
Coast on a tour of inspection of the posts in that quarter, and on a 
visit to the Russian American Company’s principal depot at Sitka, I 
took my departure from Fort Vancouver (after a stay there of six 


*He traces the movements of the expedition through the southern seas, 
where it made many discoveries, to the Sandwich Islands. 

* All of the above paragraph is quoted in the extracts from Simpson's letter 
of November 25, 1841, which accompany his letter of March 10, 1842, in Foreign 
Office, America, 388; the paragraph was emphasized by means of a line drawn 


along the margin. 
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days) on the Ist of September, accompanied by Chief Factor Douglas; 
touched at the pastoral establishment on Multnomah Island, ascended 
the Cowlitz River, visited the Puget Sound Company's tillage farm at 
the head of that river, crossed the Cowlitz portage to Nisqually, a dis- 


tance of from 55 to 60 miles, and reached that establishment on the 
evening of the 4th. 
Par. 16. 

Starting from Nisqually ... on the 6th September, we proceeded 
northwards between Vancouver's Island and the mainland, passing 
through the Gulf of Georgia, Johnston’s Strait, Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound, and inside Calvert’s Island to Fort McLoughlin, situated on an 
island near Mill Bank Sound (the position of which is in Lat. 52°, 6’, 
Long. 132°, 16’) where we arrived on the 15th of September, having 
of the ten days occupied in getting from Nisqually to Fort McLoughlin 
been detained wood cutting, trading with the Quakeolths and Newettee 
Tribes, and wind and fog bound about half the time. 

Fort McLoughlin is principally maintained on country provisions, 
say, fish in great abundance and variety, venison and potatoes; and the 
natives who were at one time troublesome are now comparatively peace- 
able towards the establishment, more from a feeling that they are to a 
certain extent in our power, than from any good disposition towards us. 
Par. 16. 

We took our departure from Fort McLoughlin on the 16th and pass- 
ing through Princess Royal and Grenville Canals, and Chatham Sound, 
arrived at Fort Simpson the following day. This establishment which 
is the most important on the coast, is situated in about Lat. 54°, 34’, 
Long. 130°, 38’ near Dundas Island, and close upon the Russian South 


ern Boundary. It is visited by a great many Indians occupying the 
Islands and continental shores to a considerable distance—among whom 
are the inhabitants of 5 villages on the mainland, likewise by the natives 
of Queen Charlotte's Island by the inhabitants of Tomgas and by those 
of Kygarnie, one of the islands forming the Prince of Wales’s Archi 


pelago (Russian Territory) in all a population of about 14,000 souls 
There is a complement of two officers and 18 men at this post, where 


the means of living are abundant, consisting principally of fish, venison, 
and potatoes, and a large body of Chimseeans have seated themselves 
down in the neighborhood as the home guards of the post. In any 
point of view this is a valuable and important establishment and ought 
to be maintained as the depot of the coast while we have anything to do 


with its affairs. 
Par. 18. 

Leaving Fort Simpson on the 18th, we immediately entered within 
the Russian Southern Boundary, and passing through the Canal de 
Reveille’ and Clarence Straits, arrived at Stikine on the 20th. This 
establishment, of which we obtained possession on the 1st of June last 
year (1840) under the arrangement of the 6th of February, 1839, is 
situated on the north end of the Duke of York’s Island, near Port High- 
field, 4 to 5 miles south of the outlet of the Stikine or Pelly’s River 
in Lat. 56°, 33’, Long. 134°, 14’, and was in the first instance formed 
here by the Russian American Company in 1833, with the view of 
protecting their trade, which they had every reason to suppose would 
be endangered by the establishment which the Hon*'® Company then 
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contemplated forming within the British Territory up the Stikine River. 
Che post is frequented by the Secatquonay, who occupy the country 
about the mouth he river and the islands contiguous, and running 
parallel to that par r the coast. It is likewise frequented by the 
natives of . llages situated on the islands, to the trade of which we 
do not consider that we have any claim under the existing arrangement. 

The complement of people at this establishment is two officers and 
18 men, which notwithstanding the good disposition shown by the 
latives cannot with safety be reduced. The post is maintained on fish 
and venison which are here produced in great abundance from the 
natives at a very cheap rate. 

Par. 19. 

We remained at Stikine but a few hours, taking our departure thence 
on the afternoon of the 20th, and passing through Wrangel’s Straits, 
and Prince Fredericks Sound, arrived at Tacom on the 22nd. This 
establishment is situated in about Lat. 58°, 4’, Long. 133°, 45’, and was 
intended to have been placed at the mouth of Tacom River but no 
favorable situation having been found for an establishment, it was 
erected on its present site, on the mainland, between two rivers, the 
Sitka and Tacom, about 15 miles distant from each. It is frequented 
by a great many Indians occupying the continental shore both to the 
northward and the southward, likewise by some of the islanders; in 
all, from 4,000 to 5,000 souls are more or less dependent on this estab- 
lishment for their supplies. 

rhe complement of people at this establishment is 2 officers and 22 
men. It is principally maintained on vensison got here as at the other 
establishments on the coast at so cheap a rate from the natives, that 
we absolutely make a profit in our consumption of provisions, the skin 
of the animal selling for much more than is paid for the whole carcass. 
Nearly all the returns that are collected at this establishment are 
brought from the British territory, inland of the Russian line of demar- 
cation running parallel with the coast, and traded by the coast Indians 
from those inhabiting the interior country, very few being hunted by 
themselves. 

Par. 21. 

When the arrangement by which we became possessed of the Rus- 
sian Territory to the north of 54°” was first entered into, it was in con- 
templation to form a chain of posts along the coast up to the outlet of 
Cross Sound, and from those establishments to form outposts in the 
interior under an impression that the country between the coast and 
the Rocky Mountains was of much greater extent, more numerously 
inhabited, and more valuable than we have since ascertained it to be. 
There are only two streams falling into the Ocean between the Rus- 
sian Southern Boundary and Cape Spencer; those are the Stikine and 
Tacom Rivers, the former being navigable in seasons of high water 
for about 40 to 50 miles by the steam vessel, and afterwards by canoes; 
and the other by small craft only. There is a range of mountains run- 
ning along the coast, extending inland about 60 miles, beyond which 
there is a district of level country partially wooded; but as there are 
few lakes in the interior, it is not supposed that the presence of estab- 
lishments would tend materially to encrease the quantity of furs at 
present collected so that all idea of occupying the interior country with 
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posts during the existence of the present arrangement wv t R 
sians is now abandoned 
Par. 27 

limate of the N. V ( 
from that of the country to the southward of Lat. 4o rising | 
ceive in addition to the difference lat oT 
the char er of the country, which 1 I t Qo 
mountainous, and the tops of many of 1 ! : 
petual snows, while north of Stikine g ers are 
the vallevs to the water side | floating ice in seve S 
and straits all the vear round. From o departure f Red R 
settlement to the time of our arrival at Stikine we | f 
that can well be imagined, but there it be rn ( < 
Tacom, we were detained, in consequence, three davs, starting fro 
thence on the 25th and passing through Stephen Passage, Chat] 
and Peril Straits, arrived at Sitka on the 26th, where w were ré 


‘eived with every mark of attention and kindness by Governor Eth 


line and other Russian officers at that establishment 


Par. 

Their [7. ¢., the Russian] tariff of trade is nearly the same as 
ours: but notwithstanding the terms of the convention between Great 
Britain and Russia of February 1825, I find that a considerable quantity 
of spirituous liquors is disposed of by them to Indians in barter f 


furs and provisions 

We have discontinued the use of this article upon the coast as a 
medium of barter except it 
establishments ever since the Americans [sea farers? seal-fishers? 
lave withdrawn; and the natives are become so perfectly reconciled 
the privation that in the whole course of my travels this season, where 


the use of it was discontinued, I only heard one inquiry respecting 
the article of rum. With a view to the well being of the Indian popul 
tion ci the coast, and to guard as much as possible against even the 
semblance of competition, I suggested to Governor Etholine that th 
use of spirituous liquors should be discontinued by both parties, on a 
date that may hereafter be agreed upon previous to the 31st D ber 
1843, and I have much satisfaction in saying that he readily assented t 
that arrangement. 
Far. 32. 

The Russian American Company have not vet abandoned their « 
tablishment of Bodega in California, being unable to effect a sale of 


their buildings and stock. Their stock consists principally of sheep, 


cattle, horses, agricultural implements, etc, all of which has for some 
time past been offered for sale at the round sum of 30,000 lollars (; 
Etholine however foreseeing the difficulty of obtaining payment shoul 
a sale be effected to any of the people of California h ould 
feei disposed to accept a much lower price from the Huds ; 
Company, and I have no doubt that the whole might be purchased a 
from 15,000 to 20,000 dollars. The Russian American Con pany admit 
they have no title to the soil, bevond what they have acquired by occu 
pation. This the Mexican Govt. does not recognize: but the 

dislodge them, the Russian force there havi sually been 120 1 


although now that they ar 


Bcdega is not well situated for trade, nor is the 


e 
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for agriculture; and as any title the Russian American Company could 
give us would be of no avail unless backed by a force of 80 to 100 
men, I do not see that any good can be obtained by making the pur- 
Under these circumstances, I made him no offer, 


1O 


chase on any terms. 
nor did I encourage the hope of our becoming purchasers. 
Par. 35. 

On our way back to Fort Vancouver, where we arrived on the 22nd 
ot October, our voyage to and from Sitka and the other establish- 
ments already mentioned having occupied fifty-two days, I had another 
opportunity of visiting the establishments of Nisqually and the Cowlitz 
the former of which may be said principally to be occupied, 


Farais, 
with the affairs of the Puget Sound Com- 


and the latter entirely so, 
pany. 
Par. 37. 

There is a large extent of fine pastoral land in the neighborhood of 
N:squally, covered with a tufty nutricious grass peculiar to the country. 
The soil, however, being light and shingly, is not so well adapted for till- 
age, but by proper attention it may be improved. 

Par. 39. 

The Puget Sound Company’s principal tillage farm is upon the Cow- 
litz Portage, at the head of the Cowlitz River, where the soil is pro- 
and decayed vegetable matter. The 
occupied is situated, contains about 
are occupied by the Roman Catholic 


ductive, being a mixture of sand 
plain upon which the farm now 
3,000 acres, of which about 1,200 
Mission and six settlers, retired servants of the Company, and the re- 
maining 1,800 acres are occupied by the Puget Sound Company, of which 
1,000 acres are under cultivation, which produced this season about 


8,000 bushels of wheat, and 4,000 bushels of oats, barley, and pease, be- 
The wheat is of excellent quality, weighing about 68 


sides potatoes. 
pounds to the bushel. 
Par. 40. 

Between the head of the Cowlitz River and the shores of Puget 
Sound there is a chain of plains, as per the accompanying sketch and 
description, some of which are well adapted both for tillage and pasture 
farms, with a considerable quantity of plain country upon the shores of 
Puget’s Sound and Hood’s Canal, and upon the banks of the Checuy- 
lis [Chehalis] and Black Rivers, very favorable for settlement, the produce 
of which will find an outlet for a foreign market by the Straits of de 
Fuca, and from the partial examination that has been made of the 
southern end of Vancouver’s and Whidby’s Islands, these likewise appear 
to be very advantageous situations for colonization and agricultural set- 
tlements. The Straits of de Fuca afford a safe and ready access at all 
seasons to these districts of country, where there are many safe and 
commodious harbors; and as the climate is healthy, the intermittent 
fever being unknown in that quarter, there is no doubt that that country 
will, in due time, become important as regards settlement and commerce, 
while the country in the vicinity of the coast, bordering on the Colum- 
bia and Willamette Rivers, so much spoken df in the United States 
as the Eldorado of the shores of the Northern Pacific, must from the 
dangers of the Bar, and the impediments of the navigation, together 
with its unhealthiness, sink in public estimation. 


Par. 4I. 
On my arrival from the N. W. Coast I found the emigrants from 
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Red River safely arrived at Fort Vancouver, amounting in all to 116 
souls. Of these 14 heads of families, amounting in all to 77 souls, pri 
cipally English half breeds, have located at Nisqually and are to | 
their farms under the Puget Sound Company on “halves” being pr 


vided with sheep, cattle, etc as per agreement entered into pursuant 
to the directions contained in a letter I wrote to C. F. [Chief Factor] 
Finlayson by your Honour’s direction under date September 12, 1840. 
The remainder of the party being 7 families containing 38 souls are 
Canadians and half breeds, who being disinclined to crop the Cowl 

Portage to the seaboard, have been placed near the Cowlitz Farm, where 
advances will be made to them by the Hudson’s Bay Company in seed 
agricultural implements, etc. instead of their being placed on farms 


under the Puget Sound Company, in like manner as the other peopl 
as from their previous habits of life, having devoted more of theit 


time and attention to the chase than to agricultural pursuits, it was not 
likely they would turn to good account any stock that might be plac« 
in their hands. 

C. F. [Chief Factor] Douglas who accompanied some of the set 
tlers in advance of the party, for the purpose of examining the country, 
speaks of it in such favorable terms that I have no doubt there will 
many applications from Red River, and likewise from our retiring ser 
vants to settle there. 

Par. 46. 
The American Missionaries are making more rapid progress in the 


1 
} 


extension of their establishments and in the improvement of their 
farms, than in the ostensible objects of their residence in this country, 
as I cannot learn that they are successful, or taking much pains to be 
so, in the moral and religious instruction of the natives, who are per- 
fectly bewildered by the variety of doctrines inculcated in this quarter 
Their stations are as follows: 
Maintained by the American Board of Missionaries [Commissioner 

for Foreign Missions, vizt: 


1. On the Clear Water River, 12 miles from its confluence with 
Snake River—Rev. H. H. Spalding and family 
2. On the Clear Water River, 62 miles from its confiuer Rev. Asa 


B. Smith and family. 

3. On the road from Spokan to Colvile, 10 miles from Spokan River 
—Rev. Cushing Eells, Elkinah Walker and families 

4. On the Walla Walla River, 25 miles south” of Fort Nez Percé 
Marcus Whitman, M. D., Wm. H. Gray, assist., and families 


Metuopist Missions 


5. On the Willamette River, above Yamhill River—Rev. Jason Lee, 
Gustavus Hind [Hines], David Leslie, I. L. Babcock, M. D., Aber 
nethy, storekeeper, 7 or 8 artisans and famil 

6. Willamette Falls—Rev. A. F. Waller, H. H. Wilson [W. H 
Willson], carpenter, and families. 

7. Dalles of the Columbia—Rev. Daniel Lee, Rev. H. K. W. Perkins, 
2 or 3 mechanics and families. 

8. Clatsop Point.—Rev. J. H. Frost, Rev. W. W. Kone and families 

g. Nisqually—Rev. J. P. Richmond, M. D. and family. 


“This should be “ east’ 
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Cowlitz 
Willamette 


I 
From the foregoin tatement, vill be seen that the country 


studded with missions, from » shor t the Pacific to the skirts 
side of the Columbia River, an 


to extend their influence to the northwards of 


Besides the missionary establishments, there is a population at the 
Willamette of 65 persons, Americans and others, who with their fami- 
lies have come to the country by the St. Louis communication, and 61 
Canadians, retired servants of the Company, in all, 126 men, prin- 
families, making a population of about 500 souls. All 


hail 


» people have taken possession of tracts of country at pleasure, which 
they expect to retain under a good title arising from such possession, 
whenever the boundary question may be deiermined; and are generally 
very comfortably settled, bringing portions of their farms gradually 

cultivation, and having large stocks of cattle brought from Cali- 


\WWe have this season purchased from these settlers about 4,000 bushels 
[i. e., three shillings] per bushel, which will be disposed of 
» advantage by resale, and instead of manifesting any opposition to these 
people by withholding supplies from them, or putting them to incon- 
venience in other respects, it is considered good policy to deal with 
them on such fair and reasonable terms, that no stranger would benefit 
materially by opposing us in our transactions with them; and with this 
view, we have it in contemplation to establish a mill for their accommo- 
dation on the Falls of the Willamette, which, if ever that settlement 
grows into importance, will be of great value, as there is a water power 
there to any extent, which was taken formal possession of on behalf 
of the Company several years ago, and where a small building has been 
lately erected, so as to strengthen our claim to it by possession. These 
settlers, although they possess little capital within themselves, are gen- 
erally speaking industrious and enterprising; and as the whole deport- 
ment of the American part of the community is marked by a strong 
feeling of nationality, I have no doubt that they will when in a condi- 
tion to do so, offer such encouragement to their countrymen in the 
United States or the Sandwich Islands, to import supplies for their use 
to be repaid in country produce, as may induce some of those speculative 
people to establish themselves in trade among them. They are now 
forming a joint stock company for the manufacture and export of flour, 
and are about to erect a mill on a part of Willamette Falls already 
spoken of, although C. F. [Chief Factor] McLoughlin had taken pos- 
session of it on behalf of the Company some years ago. 
The American Methodist Missionaries are the projectors of this 
association, and are the prime movers ir. all public or important meas- 
ures entered upon at the Willamette. 
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Par. 49 


Phis littkhe community, considering the materials of which it is 
posed, 1s in a more tranquil state than might be expect ne al I] 
being anxious to stand well in public opinion, hat few cases of out 


rage or atrocity have as vet occurred a1 ’ 
less prepared to take legal cognizance (under a code of their own for 
mation) of such cases, whenever they occur This last summer they 
made strong efforts to form a constitution for themselves, but the Com 
pany’s influence over the Canadian settlers in a large measure defeat 

that object, which however ridiculous it may at a distance appear, might 
nevertheless be here attended with much inconvenience, if these would- 
be authorities had been enabled to carry their plans of self-government 


into effect. 


The two Roman Catholic priests, M. Blanchet and M. Demers who 


were brought into the country under the auspices of the Hon®!* Cor 


pany three years ago, have been very zealous in the discharge of their 
missionary duties: the former is established at the Willamette and the 


latter at the Cowlitz settlement, and I consider it due to those gentlemen 


to say, that their presence has been productive of much good, and that 
we have every reason to be satisfied with them. Two other Canadian 
Roman Catholic priests, I think, might likewise be en ploved in this 
quarter with advantage; I have therefore to recommend that request 
made last winter by the R. C. Bishop of Quebec for passages for tw 


priests from Montreal for this part of the country be complied wit} 
Par. 51 


\lthough the people of the United States, who were engaged in 
trade on the N. W. Coast, have withdrawn from that branch of busi 
ness, there are still among them some who think that something 


vet be done in the wavy of trade in the Columbia River; and under that 
impression the Brig, Thomas Perkins of Boston, came to the river th 
season with a double object of purchasing salmon from the natives fo 
the American market, and, if possib of picking up a few skins 
Par 56 

In California, it appears, Mr. Rae had much difficulty in co 
an arrangement with the authorities in regard to the duties which are 
most extravagant equal to about 50 per cent on the amount of tl 
invoice; and in reference to port regulations, a compliance wit 
would have been exceedingly inconveniet 
Par. 60. 

\mong other unwelcome visitors here this year is a Frenchm 
named Eugene du Flot de Mofras, describing 
the French Embassy at Mexico; he says he was directed by his govern 
ment to make a tour through Calif and 
sible; but we have only his word for the accuracy of his st 
This person, it appears, made application to Mr. Rae for p 
the Cowlitz to this place, which I regret to say he very inconsid 


granted. His desire, I have reason to believe, was to have obtained a 
passage through the interior to Canada; but I imagine the coolness of 


his reception here has prevented his making applica 
age, and as we cannot get rid of him in any ot 


California in the Cowlitz as our fellow-passenger 
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Par. 65. 

With reference to the 44th and 48th paragraphs, on the subject of 
grist and saw mills, I have, since writing the foregoing part of this 
despatch, made an excursion to the Willamette country, which occupied 
me four days; and I was surprised at the prosperous condition of that 
infant settlement which contains a population of about 350 souls, Cana- 
dians and their half breed families, and 150 souls, citizens of the United 
States and their families, besides about 1ooo Indians of all ages who 
[are] maintained and employed by the settlers, to assist them in their 
agricultural and other labors. These settlers have among them about 
3,000 head of cattle, 2,000 horses, 3,000 pigs, and their crops this year 
have amounted to about 30,000 to 35,000 bushels of grain of all kinds. 
Par. 66. 

The Willamette River falls from the south into the Columbia in 
two branches, the upper branch about 8 miles below Fort Vancouver. 
It is navigable at the season of high water by vessels of 300 to 400 tons 
burden, a distance of about 15 miles from where its waters unite with 
those of the Columbia, and to within a mile of the Falls of the Wallam- 
ette which are formed by a ledge of rocks that bars the river across 
from side to side, obstructing the navigation and rendering it necessary 
to make a portage of a few hundred yeards. On this waterfall there 
are many fine situations for grist and saw mills and other machinery 


requiring water power. I visited this spot in 1828 accompanied by C. F. 
[Chief Factor] McLoughlin, when it was determined to take possession 
of a part of this water-fall for the Company; and soon afterwards pos- 
session was accordingly taken by blasting a canal through the locks 


and erecting a house upon the portage. Of late, however, the United 
States Methodist Mission, who seem to direct their attention more to 
temporal than spiritual affairs, and exercise good judgment in refer- 
ence to commerce in the selection of their establishments and settle- 
ments, have taken possession of part of this waterfall, and disregarding 
our claims, founded on prior possession and occupation have seated 
themselves down on the portage, erecting buildings within our bound- 
aries. There is no question that this country will soon grow into im- 
portance, and that the water privileges of the Falls will become exceed- 
ingly valuable, and as it appears very desirable that the Company should 
retain command of the import and export business of this settlement 
as long as possible, to the exclusion of strangers, it has on further 
consideration been deemed expedient to erect the machinery now sup- 
posed to be on its way from England at this place instead of Puget 
Sound as was contemplated when the 44th paragraph of this letter 
was written.” 

he dispute over the Willamette Falls—or Oregon City—land claim, which 
began as above described, is not yet laid aside. Many local writers, assuming 
that the claim was Dr. McLoughlin’s private property, with which the company 
had nothing to do, have severely condemned the action of the missionaries in 
contesting it. In so doing they have chosen to accept McLoughlin’s interested 
statement that the claim was taken for himself rather than the missionaries’ 
interested statement that the claim was intended to give the British company a 
monopoly of the water privileges at the Falls. Simpson's testimony above clearly 
bears out the contention of the missionaries so far as the origin of the claim 
is concerned. It may be added that as late as March 29, 1845, Simpson wrote 


about “Our [the company’s] water privileges on the Willamette ” 
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III. Extracts oF DISPATCHES FROM SIR GEORGE SIMPSON TO THE GOV 
ERNOR, Deputy GOVERNOR, AND COMMITTEE OF THE Hunpson’s 
Bay COMPANY, DATED HoONOLU! Marcu 1, 1842 

Par. 2. 
A three weeks detention inside Cape Disappointment, watching a 


favorable opportunity for crossing the very d 


angerous bar otf thi 
rance of the Columbia River, recalled my attention very forcibly to 
the importance of a depot being formed for such portion of the Com 


pany’s business as is more immediately connected with the foreign trade 


and shipping department on some eligible part of the coast, instead 
of continuing Fort Vancouver as the great center of the business of 
the West side of the Continent, and exposing many lives and the whole 


of the valuable imports and exports of the country to a danger which 
is becoming more alarming every successive year. 
Par. 3. 

In measure as the natural resources, and sources of commerce of 
the Northern Pacific, and its shores, and interior country, develope 
themselves, in like measure does it become apparent that we cannot 
avail ourselves of them advantageously while entirely dependent on 
Fort Vancouver as the principal Depot; as, independent of the dangers 
of the bar, the time lost in watching opportunities either to get out o1 
in (frequently from a month to six weeks, while three weeks more are 
often consumed after crossing the bar, in getting from Cape Disap 


pointment up to Fort Vancouver) renders it impossible to calculate 


with any degree of certainty on the quantum of work that ought to be 
performed by the shipping,,deranging the best laid plans, burdening 


the different branches of the business with very heavy shipping charges 
and depriving us of the means of embarking in other branches of 
commerce, which might be carried on with great advantage, had we 
a depot eligibly situated on the coast. 

Par. 4. 

The southern end of Vancouver's Island, forming the northern side 
of the Straits of de Fuca, appears to me the best situation for such an 
establishment as is required. From the very superf 
that has been made, it is ascertained there are several good harbors in 
that neighborhood, no place, however, has yet been found combining 
all the advantages required, the most important of which are a safe 


and acceptable harbor well situated for defense, with water power for 


grist and saw mills, abundance of timber for home consumption and 
exportation, and the adjacent country well adapted for tillage and pas 
ture farms on an extensive scale. I had not an opportunity of landing 


on the southern end of the island; but from the distant view we had of 
] 


it in passing between Puget’s Sound and the Gulf of Georgia, and the 
report of C. F. [Chief Factor] McLoughlin, and others, who have been 
there, we have every reason to believe there will be no difficulty in find 
ing an eligible situation in that quarter for the establishment required 
Par. 7. 
There are two branches of Trade, one of which, the salmon fishery, 
has been carried on a limited scale from Forts Vancouver and Langley 
and the other the whale fishery. to which we have never before directed 
our attention, [that] may, in our opinion, with great advantage, be 


carried on from the new depot. Immense shoals of salmon, and of 
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: uality, are to be found periodically between the main 
land and the shores of Vancouver's Island, and as the demand for that 
fish is encreasing and promises to become very great, both for the 
United States and the China market, commanding now at the Sandwich 
Islands from $10.00 to $12.00 per barrel of 180 Ibs. I think the salmon 
fisheries of this coast are highly deserving of attention as a growing 
and almost inexhaustible source of trade. 

Par. 8. 

With regard to the whale fishery of the North West Coast, my at- 
tention was first directed to that branch of commerce while on my 
Visit Of inspection of the northern establishment last autumn. At each 
of those establishments, I saw sperm and Black oil in small quanti 
ties, which had been traded from the Indians, who occasionally killed 
and frequently found dead whales in channels and inlets of the coast, 
and who represented those animals as being excessively numerous. For 
many years, it has been known that whales were very numerous about 
the Straits of de Fuca, and in the Gulf of Georgia, and that the Indians 
of Cape Flattery and the Straits of de Fuca were expert, even with 
their bone lances, grass lines, and other rude implements of their own 
manufacture in killing them, the flesh or blubber being with them a 
favorite article of food, and the oil an article of trade or barter with 
the interior tribes. We soon afterwards learnt that a French whaler 
had been successful off the coast in the course of last summer, and 
while at California, I saw Capt. Hoyer, the master of a whaler out- 
fitted from Woahoo, who represents the Northwest Coast as the best 
fishing ground in the Northern Pacific. The information given by this 
man may be depended upon. It was taken down in short-hand in a con 
versation with me, and was confirmed to the fullest extent, after my 
arrival at this place, where I learnt that upwards of 200 whalers will be 
employed next year between Lat. 52° and 57°, and Long. 144° and 152 

Par. 9. 

From these notes your Honours will [see] that an establishment in 
the Straits of de Fuca would be admirably adapted for prosecuting that 
branch of business with every prospect of success, being in the imme 
diate vicinity, or in the heart of the best fishing grounds at present 
known. Vessels employed in the fishing might run in and out from 
month to month, as circumstances might render desirable, deliver their 
oil, receive refreshments or other supplies, and thus remain on their 
stations from year’s end to year’s end, following the “ Right” whale 


g 
during the summer, when the weather is moderate in the higher lati- 
tudes, and the spermaceti to the southward during the winter months, 
when there is no exposure to bad weather. 

Par. 12. 

There is a very large population of daring, fierce, and treacherous 
Indians on, and in the neighborhood of the southern shore of Van- 
couver’s Island, so that a heavy establishment of people, say from 
40 to 50 officers and men will be required, for its protection in the 
first instance; but with the occasional presence of the steamer, whose 
power and ubiquity has done more in my opinion to tame those daring 
hordes than all the other means to that end that have been brought 
into action by the whites, not only the new depot, but every other 


establishment on the coast may in due time be reduced in point of 
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numbers to as many only as are absolutely required 
the work. 
Par. 15. 

We got out of the river on the 21st December 
the Barque Columbia, she prosecuting her voyage to the Sandwi 
Islands on her way to England while we proceeded to Calit 
ing at the ports of San Francisco, Monterey, and Santa Barbara \s 
we entered the first, on the 30th of December, we saw tl Russian 
American Company's brig Constantine getting under weigh for Sitka 


crowded with passengers, the officers and servants of that concern, lat 
occupants of the Russian establishments of Ross and B g ‘ 
they had evacuated or abandoned, selling the buildings 


horses and sheep, agricultural and other instruments, etc., « 
native of Switzerland named Sutter, lately settled on the Sacramet 
for the sum of 30,000.00 dollars 


Par. 16. 


The establishments of Ross and Bodega . were formed witl 
the double object [of otter hunting] and of providing 
ments on the N. W. Coast where the soil and climate were unfavorabk 
for a cultivation with grain, beef, and other agricultut 
their establishments were regularly garrisoned by a_ force f from 25 


to 300 men, ... [They soon destroyed the sea-otter by the wastef 
methods employed in hunting]. After the loss of that profitable brancl 
of trade, and the recent arrangement with the Hon'* Company, enablin 


them to obtain grain and other farm produce for the use of their northern 
establishments, cheaper than they could raise it, the Russian Ameri 
Company very wisely determined on withdrawing from California, a1 


by that resolution have benefitted their Association to the amount of 
upwards of £5,000 per annum. 


Only such parts of this paragraph were copied as are not re 
Simpson's letter to Pelly of Marcl R42 

Paragraphs 19, 24, 26, 20, 32 and 34 of the origit ‘ t ire s 
copied in the letter of March 1 N » relates to the company’s 
at Yerba Buena under Mr. Rae 24 descr es in severe terms 
in paragraph 26 the Mexican commer: restrictions are discuss é 
pany tried to land goods at San Francis but were not allowed t s t 


must go to Monterey, “the only port of entry on the ¢ 


He describes Governor Alvarado much as in the letter of M 


paragraph deals with Santa Barbara, which is described as the great pla 
resort for foreigners engaged in trade t Caltorr Paragraj 

contain Simpson's re flections on the advantages of Califor t the intry we! 
in the hands of a more enlightened nation—much as in the letter of Marcl 
Speaking of the possibility of establishing a protectorate La rnia, S 

says: “I shall not enlarge on this subject at present, especia 

have an opportunity of communicating w tl your hor irs pers 

after my return to England the early part of next winter The ret nder 
the letter as excerpted in this document refers to the Haw 

contains no important statement which 1s not ered in § 


March $842. 
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IV. Copy or a LetTrer FROM Sir GEORGE SIMPSON TO SiR JOHN H 
PELLY.” 
Hono.Lutu, Woaunoo, 
March 10, 1842. 

In accordance with a desire expressed previous to my departure from 
England by Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston, then respectively 
at the head of the Colonial and Foreign Offices, that I should communi- 
cate through you from time to time, whatever might occur to me in 
the course of my present journey as likely to be interesting to H. M.’s 
Government, in reference to the countries I was about to visit, 1 now 
beg to lay before you a brief outline of the information I have col- 
lected on these subjects. 


By other communications you are aware that taking my d 


eparture 
from England in the early part of March last, I proceeded via the 
United States, Canada, the interior of Hudson’s Bay, and across the 
continent to the mouth of the Columbia River, where I arrived in 
August. There 1 found the United States exploring expedition under 
the command of Commodore Wilkes immediately after the loss of the 
Peacock sloop of war, in crossing the bar at the Columbia River. Com 
modore Wilkes had, in the course of the summer, made a close survey 
of the Straits of Juan de Fuca, Puget Sound, Hood’s Canal, and the 
Gulf of Georgia, up to the outlet of Frazer’s River, in about Lat. 49°, 
while parties were employed under the direction of the several members 
of the scientific corps, in visiting the interior country. 

Commodore Wilkes was by no means communicative on the object 
of these surveys and examinations; but I collected from a very intelli 
gent and confidential member of the Expedition, that it was the inten 
tion of Captain Wilkes to recommend strongly to his government, to 
claim the whole of the territory on the shores of the Northern Pacific, 
from the Mexican Northern Boundary in Lat. 42° to the Russian 
Southern Boundary in Lat. 54°, 40’.” 

Whether the United States Government will adopt this modest recom 
mendation, or not, remains to be seen; but the gentleman connected with 
the Expedition, before alluded to, is rather more moderate than the 
Commodore, as he informed me it was /tis intention to recommend 
that a line drawn through the Straits of Juan de Fuca, till it struck 
the mainland south of Whidby’s Island, and thence across to the Colum 
bia River, opposite the outlet of the Nez Percé, or Southern Branch, 
should be accepted by which means the country to the southward of that 
line, with the harbors inside Cape Flattery, Hood’s Canal, and Puget’s 
Sound would belong to the United States; and to such claim he seemed 
to think Great Britain could not reasonably object, as she must see the 
justice of allowing the United States access to ports of refuge and re- 
freshment, which they could not possess if a more southern bound- 

* Foreign Office, America, 388; Domestic, Various, June and July, 1842. 
Original evidently received at Foreign Office not later than July, 1842, and re- 
turned to Pelly August 27, 1842 

*Wilkes’s opinion of the importance of Puget Sound to the United States 
from his statement, Narrative of the U. S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion, V. 171, with reference to a future maritime state, embracing “two of the 
finest ports in the world—that within the Straits of Juan de Fuca, and San 


Francisco 
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ary was determin ) e ] Rive 
character of the ur its let canno ‘ 5 ' 
Greenhow’s recent pu lication points out the grounds of 


the United States and Great Britain, but whether he examines the sub 


ject fairly or not, vou will be better able to j 


formation that we have been enabled to collect on this rtant ques 
tion at the Hudson’s Bay House, but I trust you w g Ml. g 

ment not to consent to any bour rv whi \ g t { t 
States any portion of the Te rritory north of the | ! River; as 
any boundary north of that stream would deprive Great Britain of the 
only valuable part of the territory, the country to the northward of 
Straits of de Fuca not being adapted for agriculture, o1 r purposes 


connected with colonization 
Ort the character and capabilities of the country, north and south 
of the Columbia River, I have already addressed you very f 
official communications to the Company, to which I beg reference, 
any information thereon be considers 
From the Columbia I proceeded up the North West ¢ st 
Russian Territory, visiting the Russian American Company’s principal 
Depot of Sitka. There I found an establishment of from 300 to 400 


men, with a steamer and several armed vessels and the place garris 


( interesting to the ¢ vern! 


and occupied as a military establishment, the Governor or 
representative of the Company being a post captain in tl ( 
Navy, and the subordinate officers holding naval and military 1 
receiving pay from the Government, as if on foreign service Ss we 
as pay from the Company. I experienced from the Russ 

ties every kindness and civi the best unders ling 


to say, subsisting between them and the Hudson’s Bav Compar 
officers in this quarter; and I have the satisfaction to say that both the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the Russian American Cor ny benefit | 
their amicable relations 

While at Sitka I learnt from the Governor that he was instructed 
by the Russian American Company to abandon two stations that have 
been long occupied by them within the Mexican territory, at Ross and 
Bodega. The occupation of these establishments by the Russians, has 
been a subject of much speculative conjecture by the different travel 
who have written upon California of late years. Russia may have con 
templated the fostering of some claim upon that country from su 
occupation; and the Russian American Company in the meantime ben 
fitted by it in the way of trade, having followed up the sea-otter hunts 
upon that coast with great activity until those valuable animals became 


quite exhausted. By their superior force, maintaining as they did, an 


establishment of 300 to 400 men, they set at defiance the authorit 
The officer referred to by S son was pr ubly Captain William L. 

Hudson, who was second in command, and who was at Vancouver during Simp 
son’s sojourn there, August 25 to September 1. See paragraph 12, letter of N 
ber 25, 1841, paragraph 12, ante, and Wilkes’s Narrative, V. 122, 123. The line 
boundary here described may have been recommended to the government t has 
some points of sin to a suggested line wl was s ‘ r y 
Webster in his letter to Everett of November 28, 1842 rivate Cor 
Il. 154 

Robert Greenhow Mi r, Histor f Nor t 


Coast (Washington, 184 
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of California, who looked upon them as intruders: the Russian Amer- 
ican Company, however, latterly finding the occupation of those places 
not only unprofitable, but attended with much outlay, with the sanction 
of their government, have this season abandoned Bodega and Ross, sell- 
ing the buildings, together with their stock in trade, to a person of 
the name of Sutter, a Swiss recently become a citizen of Mexico, for 
a consideration of $30,000. This sale was effected previously to my 
arrival, otherwise it is probable I should have made a purchase of the 
establishment for the Hudson’s Bay Company with a view to the possi- 
bility of some claim being based thereon by Great Britain at a future 
period,” 

I got back in the month of October to the Columbia River from my 
visit to the Russian settlements, and thence took my departure for Cali 
fornia, touching at the ports of San Francisco, Monterey, and Santa 
Barbara. That country which is of great extent and possessing advan- 
tages of soil and climate unrivalled perhaps in any other part of the 
world, is in the hands of a very few indolent Californians, the descend- 
ants of the Spanish and Mexican soldiery, who were attached to the 
missions, by whom it was, in the first instance, settled. The whole 
population of that beautiful and extensive country, possessing 1200 
miles of sea-coast, does not exceed 7,000, of whom 600 are foreigners, 
principally Americans. 

California is nominally a Territory or dependency of the Republic 
of Mexico, which does not however attempt to exercise any dominion 
over it, its remote situation, together with the disturbed state of the 
mother country admitting of little intercourse or communication be- 
tween them. 

The only source of commerce that this country at present possesses, 
arises from its numerous herds of black cattle, which for the extent 
and capacity of the country, is a mere trifle, not exceeding 50,000 to 
60,000 hides, and 25,000 to 30,000 quintals of tallow annually. The 
revenues consist of exhorbitant duties and dues amounting to about 125 
percent on prime cost, on goods formally entered at the custom-house, 
to be disposed of in barter for the hides and tallow. These prohibitory 
exactions deafeat their object, by the encouragement they afford to 
smuggling, three-fourths of the goods introduced into the country being 
run ashore, and the remaining one fourth only passing through the 
customs. The.funds thus raised are divided among the Governor, the 
Commander of the Forces, custom House officers and other self con- 
stituted authorities and officials; as of late years they have totally dis- 
regarded the nominations of the Mexican Government, electing their 
own officers; and the Government, making a merit of necessity, con 
firmed their appointments. 

The Governor [Alvarado], who seven years ago was appraiser of 
custom house Goods, is an ignorant, dissipated man, quite devoid of 
respectability and character; and the commander of the forces [Val- 
lejo], the next in rank and standing, who was, a few years back, a 
Lieutenant in the Army, has no pretension to character or respectabil- 


By comparing the above statement with that contained in paragraph 32 
of his letter of Noveml »5, 1841, ante, and remembering that the earlier state 
ment was intended fo ie eyes of his company alone, while the later one is 
meant for the eye of the government, one obtains an instructive side-light on 


Simpson’s methods. 
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itv, and, like most others in the country, betrays a gross want of honesty 


g 
and veracity, while much jealousy and ill will exists between these great 
men, who are total strangers to every feeling of honor, hon I 
patriotism, and I believe, are ready to sell themselves and theit mtr) 


at a moment's notice, to the highest bidder 

Of the 600 foreign residents about 400 are Americans and about 
British. The former not only from their numbers, but from their 
pushing and active habits, and forward character, have mu 
and may be said to give law to the country. Many of the British re 
dents are much respected, and the feelings of the different classes of 


the natives is favorable to Great Britain, while they look upon 
United States, and her citizens, with much jealousy and alarm 
The country from its natural advantages, possessing, as it does, the 


finest harbor in the Northern Pacific, in the Bay of San Francisco 
capable, as it is, of maintaining a population of some millions of agri 


culturists, might become invaluable to Great Britain as an outlet to het 


surplus population, as a stronghold and protection to her commerce, and 
interests in these seas, and as a market for her manufactures; at 


the principal people in the country, and indeed the whole population 
he Republic of Mexico, which 


afford them neither protection nor assistance, and are apprehensive tl 


seem anxious to be released from t 


they may fall within the grasp of the United States, I have reason 1 
believe they would require very little encouragement to declare their 
independence of Mexico, and plac themselves under the 
Great Britain. Indeed it has been communicated to me, confidentiall 
and I feel authorized to say, that the presence of a British cruiser on 
the coast, with a private assurance of protection from Great Britain 
and appointments being given to the present higher authorities and 
officials which would not involve a larger sum than a few thousand 
pounds per annum, would be a sufhcient inducement to declare the: 
selves independent of Mexico and claim the protection of Great Britai 
If Great Britain be unwilling to sanction or encouras | 
tion I feel assured, that some step will very soon be taken, with the lik 
object, in favor of the United States. 

The British residents at one time thought there was probahil 


of the country falling into the hands of England, in liquidation of the 


debts owing by the Mexican Government, but that t 
think would be a sacrifice of money on the part of the nation as they 
feel that California might be acquired without any such outlay, the 
people being willing to place themselves and their country at the dis 
posal of Great Britain. 

By the Treaty of 1819 between the United States and Spain, the 
parallel of 42° is fixed upon as the Mexican Northern, and the United 
States Southern, boundary, whereby the claims of Great Britain to the 
tract of country situated between Lat. 42° and Lat. 37° (the Bay of 
San Francisco) are lost sight of; whereas by the Treaty of Madrid 
of October 1790, between Spain and England, the latter country has 


right to land and form settlements on every part of the coast or islands 
adjacent, “ Situate to the north of the parts of the said coast already 
occupied by Spain”, t. ¢. San Francisco which was then, and still is, 


the most northern settlement of that country. That strip of country 
Compare Simpson’s published opinions of these officers as n it « 


Narrative, I. 348-349, and 
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which comprehends about five degrees of Latitude, and in which the 
Russian establishments of Ross and Bodega are situated, does not pos- 


sess any good winter harbor, nor is its sea-board well adapted f 
settlement; but the interior country, watered by the Sacramento and its 


tributaries, after the great valley of the Tulares, which contains about 
10,000 square miles, may be considered as about the finest part of Cali 


fornia; and in any arrangement that may be made in regard to the 
partition of territory, it may be well to bear in mind the claims of Great 
Britain to that District of Country. 

To give an idea of the fertility of this fine country, twenty returns 
of wheat are considered a failure, while 80 to Ioo returns (even with 
the wretched system of cultivation now pursued, the whole of the field 
labor being performed by the most degraded of the Indian race I have 
ever met with, the liberated neophytes of the Missions) are common; 
and it is ascertained the country is capable of producing coffee, sugar, 
cocoa nut, Indigo, Tobacco, silk, wine, and tea in great perfection, 
while in the districts watered by the streams falling into the Bay of 
San Francisco, there is an inexhaustible supply of timber for ship- 
building. Flax and hemp of the best quality are indigenous; and it is 
said that coal has been found on the banks of the Sacramento, but of 
that I am doubtful, as the information is from a source not celebrated 
for veracity. 

Quitting the shores of California, on the 27th of January, and getting 
almost immediately into the North East Trade wind, we made the 
Island of Owhyhee™ on the roth of February, and got into the Harbor 
of Honolulu in Woahoo the following day. The business of this place 
is increasing from year to year, principally dependent on the whalers 
and other vessels that rendevous here, which may be estimated at about 
100 sail per annum. These shipping require supplies of various kinds 
which afford a market to a considerable extent; and as many of the 
natives are employed in whaling, pearl fishing, in California and the 
Columbia, bringing the produce of their labors home, which finds circula 
tion throughout the Islands, they afford a further market. This port 
is moreover becoming an entrepot for a portion of the South Ameri- 
can, Californian, Manilla and china markets; and when the commerce of 
the latter country, and Japan may be thrown open to the world, which 
there is every reason to believe will soon be the case, there is little 
doubt that from the situation of these islands, being in the direct line 
of communication, a great entrepot will be formed here, and it will 
become a port of refuge and refreshment for nearly all the shipping 
visiting the Northern Pacific, so that no question can exist that this 
will in due time become a very important commercial station. 

There are now at Honolulu, which is the only good harbor in the 
islands, and where there is a population of about 9,000 souls, six houses 
of business, besides the H. B. Compary, principally American, who, 
independent of their own requisitions, receive consignments trom the 
United States, England, China, etc., as commission merchants, the whole 
invoice amount of importations during the past year being about £50,- 
000, the only outlet for which, is the demand of the shipping visiting 
the port for supplies, with that of the native population, and other in- 
habitants. 

The country in point of climate is unequaled perhaps by any part 
within the Tropics, and as regards the quality of the soil of such por- 


Hawaii. 
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tions as produce vegetation, much of it being bare \ 
well adapted for various tropical productions, su G 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, ete., but the experiments tl 
been made in raising these articles for market have not n attended 
with much success, owing in a great degree t lit ! 
ing regular and cheap labor, as the natives cannot be i l by any 
wages to lay aside their indolent habits, and betake tl elves to 
dustry. Some of the residents, however, hav 9 
migration of Chinese, who are satisfied with very moderate wages, are 
maintained at little cost, living as they principally do upon rice and 


other vegetable diet, and are exceedingly industrious and t1 
and when capital can be employed under good management in pt 


g g 
the cultivation of the different products above noticed, I have no 
the exports from these Islands will become consideral S: 


which was formerly the great article of export from hence, is become 


exhausted; but there is a vegetable oil, known as Tu-tu-t, or cand! 
tree oil, [which] begins now to take the place of that article Large 
quantities of this oil can be procured here, as the candle-tree is very 


abundant, and the oil, though inferior to linseed, nevertheless commands 
a price that yields a fair return to the manufacturer. 

Since my arrival here I have had several communications with the 
governor of this island. a native ‘hiet Nuanoa, and have seen several 
other of the leading chiefs, all of whom appear well dispose 


evidently anxious to conciliate foreigners, and to stand well with othet 


nations, especially Great Britain and the United States Thev seem to 
consider themselves in a certain degree under the protectior f Great 
Britain, and if they found themselves in any difficulty with or danget 


from any other nation, would no doubt solicit the protection of H. M’s 
government; but although looking up to that source for protectior 
I am very doubtful that they would willingly place themselves undet 


the dominion or become a dependency of any other ntry, unless the 
king and chiefs, with their descendants for several generations, wer: 


provided for by liberal pensions hey are evidently 1 t anxi 

do what is right in their commercial and other relations with foreig 
countries: but are too much under the 
sionary Society in the United States, who have a number of theit 
teachers and missionaries stationed throughout the different islands: and 
they have had sufficient influence to get one of their own number 
a narrow minded, illiterate, American [William Richards] install 


Prime Minister, or principal councellor of the King. This man neve 
absents himself from him, and being the tool of the Missionary Sv 


ciety, which may be considered in a certain degree, a political Engine 


in the hands of the Government of the United States, the Sandw 


Islands may be said to be greatly under the influence of that gover 
ment. To do the missionaries justice however, it appears to me, they 
exercise their best judgment for the welfare and prosperity of the 

try, but in their over zeal, they counsell he enactment of some ver 
strange and unusual laws which foreigners find irksome and vexatious; 


and as might be expected, they not infrequently divert the stream of 


justice from the proper course in order to favor their own friends and 
countrymen. 

I have had several communications with Kuanoa, who is the most 
intelligent and important man, connected wi 1e government. on the 
subject of getting Richards removed from his recent position as prime 
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minister, and having a more enlightened man to fill that important office 
He seems t e the expediency of such change, and if a fit and 
proper person could be pointed out, I have no doubt they would avail 
themselves of his services forthwith, and from his remarks they would 
preter a person recommended by the British Government to any other. 

It is unfortunate that the British Government have not a more 
efhcient and intelligent representative here, Mr. Charlton, although 
rather a bustling active man, being very little respected either by natives 
or foreigners. And if I could venture a suggestion, I should say it 
would be good policy to pension that gentleman off, and fill the office 
of consul with a man of conduct, character, and intelligence. 

Che British residents both at these islands and California, complain 
bitterly that their interests were, for a length of time, lost sight of by 
the British Government, in comparison with those of the subjects of 
the United States and France, few or no British cruisers having ever 
visited either these islands or California, unless casually, for the pur- 
pose of refreshment, or for the advancement of science; whereas 
the visits of American men-of-war have been very frequent, while those 
of I'rance are becoming more so from year to year than is agree 
able to the native inhabitants. here are always several British men 
of-war on the Southern Pacific Station, which might without inconveni- 
ence run across with the Trades to these Islands, and, on their return, 
visit the coast of California, by their presence affording protection 
to the interests of the British residents at those places, while it would 
have the effect of giving to Great Britain a weight and influence in 
those countries which she could not otherwise obtain or possess. 


The population of these Islands like every other barbarous popula- 


tion with whom whites have come in contact, is dwindling away very 
fast—indeed, the decrease is as extraordinary as it is lamentable. 
In the days of Vancouver, some fifty years ago, it was estimated, 

I imagine, pretty accurately so, at 400,000, but by a recent census, 

ascertained to be reduced to less than g0,000; and the deaths 
are to the births, in the proportion of 80 to 47!2 so that if the 
mortality continues in the same ratio, the native population will become 
extinct in a very few years. 

By reference to my despatches addressed to the Company, under 
dates 25th of November 1841, and the Ist Instant, you will find that I 
have reported-very fully on the affairs of the Columbia, likewise those 
of the Northwest Coast and California, entering into some of the statis- 
tics of these districts of country; and I take the liberty of suggesting, 
that extracts be made from those despatches, for the information of 
Her Majesty’s Government,” if you think they are likely to be interest- 
ing; and as | hope to get back to England in the course of November 
next, I shall be happy to give every further information I possess in 


regard to those countries. 

This, together with the despatches for the Company, and some other 
letters will be handed to Mr. Charlton [the British Consul] for the 
purpose of being forwarded in the government mail-bag, by a vessel 
proceeding forthwith to Valparaiso. Another copy will be sent by the 
first ship from hence for England, and a third, via the Columbia, for 
the purpose of being forwarded overland to Canada. 

It is my intention to leave these islands from the 20th to the 25th 
of March for Sitka, taking my passage from thence to Ochotsk, in one 


[his was done, such extracts being found with this letter. 
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In the 14th paragraph of the same despatch,” I had occasion to 
notice that in our voyage from Sitka to Ochotsk we fell in with one 
of about 200 American whalers that were fishing very successfully in 
the Northern Pacific between Lat. 50° and 57°. The Russian Gov™: 
look upon the encroachments of U. States citizens engaged in this 
branch of trade with much jealousy, and as a measure of protection of 


their coasts and seas - - - the Russian American Company are of the 
opinion they would readily favor any measure likely to prove advanta- 
geous to that Association that would have for its object the protection 
of that source of commerce. 

7 Despatch of July 6, 1842, from k, t ym which are found 


‘oreign Office, America 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


Ancient Italy: Historical and Geographical Investigations in Cen- 
tral Italy, Magna Graecia, Sicily and Sardinia. By Erro 
Pais. Translated from the Italian by C. DENsMoRE CUR 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press; London: T. 
Unwin. 1908. Pp. xiv, 441.) 

In this volume Professor Pais has gathered together in English 
form twenty-six papers which originally appeared in the proceedings 
of various Italian learned societies or were separately printed for pri 
vate distribution. Of these more than half deals with southern Italv 
and Sicily, three have to do immediately with the early history of Rome, 
while the remainder is allotted to various fields. Naturally many of 
the conclusions here reached have been already given in the author's 
well-known Storia di Roma. Here as there Pais often shows himself 
a keen and sometimes over-destructive critic of tradition, but it would 
be unfair to speak of his work as wholly of that kind; indeed in thes« 


t constructive 


papers we must recognize that there is a large amount of 


work of a high order; it is the more to be regretted that man f the 
conclusions seem at best but probabilities 
The two papers which will prove of most interest to the majority 


of readers are the one on the Siciliot elements and its companion on 
the Italiot, Samnite and Campanian elements in the earliest history of 
Rome. In the former Pais examines the traditions of early Sicilian 
influences on Rome and shows how these were due to the commercial 
relations existing between Rome and Syracuse, which city after the 
battle of Curnae in 474 B. C. occupied a foremost position in Sicily 
Magna Graecia until the middle of the third century at least. The 
synchronism established by the early Greek and Roman historians in 
the history of the two cities, which indeed Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
noted in connection with the traditional secession of the plebs in 493 


this first secession, of 


B. C., leads Pais to the view that the story of 
the establishment of the plebeian tribunate, of the introduction of th 
cult of Ceres, and in fact of the whole series of events connected there 
with, was consciously imported into Roman history from the account of 
Gelo’s success in obtaining possession of Syracuse as the result of a 
(forced) withdrawal of the owners of the land, to which may be added 
the possible influence of a sedition at Gela, known to us from Herod 
otus. Such borrowings by early Roman 
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patriotic n \ vhich led to the adaptation of many striking events 


and heroic deeds in Greek history to the conditions of early Rom 


While it is not improbable that the cult of Ceres and the tribunate of 
the plebs came fr Syracuse, or were strongly influenced by Syra- 


cusan institutions, and although it is impossible to deny that Pais may 


right in his other contentions, still here as in the case of many of 
his conclusions we cannot escape the fact that the data are insufficient 
to warrant certainty. The paper relating to the Italiot, Samnite and 
Campanian influences on early Rome deals briefly with questions of 
metrology, military organization, civil and political institu- 
and religion. The most important conclusion here is that 
» laws of the Twelve Tables were largely derived from the Thurian 
code of about 446 B. C 
The limits of this notice permit only the mention of a few of the 
other papers. In the opening chapter toponomic evidence is employed 
to prove that the Ausonians once occupied not only a large part of 
southern Italy but also much of central Italy as well, including Latium 
Again Pais argues in his paper entitled Eryx—J'erruca? that the Elymi 
were of the same stock as the Sicani; in his discussion of the early 
history of Ischia he proposes a probable correction of Strabo V. 247 C 


Td yovasia to yutpsia, and makes some valuable observations on early 
trade relations with Africa; the following paper maintains the thesis that 
Naples did not lose Ischia in 326 B. C. when she fell into the hands 

Romans, but in 82 B. C. when she capitulated to Sulla. In the 
last paper in the volume, by arguments which certainly deserve careful 
consideration, Pais arrives at the conclusion that Strabo, contrary to 
Niese’s view which has generally been accepted, wrote his geography, 
based on materials collected by him in Alexandria and Rome, from 
the point of view of a Greek of Asia Minor and in the interests of 
Greeks of that region not much later than 7 B. C., in some remoter part 
of the Asiatic provinces, possibly at the court of Pythodoris, the talented 
queen of Pontus; twenty-five years later it was worked over and 
published. 

We must regret that the original date and place of publication are 
not given with each paper, or in default of this, that more account has 
not been taken of work done since the papers first appeared; then we 
should not find for example on page 404, note 4, an unqualified accept- 
ance of Landgraf’s hypothesis-—long since discredited—of the author- 
ship of Bellum Africanum. Mr. Curtis’s translation, in spite of a 
few slips, is on the whole well done and readable; there are a few 
obvious errors in proof-reading; but barring these matters the book is 
well made and attractive. 

CiirForD H. Moore. 


Hlelmolt: Flistory of the World 


The History of the World: a Survey of Man's Record. Edited b 
Dr. H. F. Volume V. Sout! ustern a 
Europe. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Compa 1Q07 
XI, O50. ) 


IN his pre face Dr. Helmolt declares: ** the present \ lume 


claim to be a fuller and more accurat 


Eastern Europe than any wl 
histories.” We may grant this, for it represents 


investigation than the corresponding parts of Laviss¢ 


= 
on the other hand, it is far from being as we writte 
will wish to wade through all its pages. Some of the contt tors 
the side of too many names and facts, others on that of scurity 
sweeping statement. Still, whatever their faults, they have give 
a work which has been put together with the painstaking re ot 


German scholarship and which offers us much information, si of 
not easily accessible in Western languages. They have thus ta 


earned our gratitude. 


Of the separate sections, number 1., the Greeks after Alexander 1 
Great, by Professor Rudolf von Scala, is the best His descripti 
the spread of Hellenism and of its influence not only in R 
medieval and in Turkish times is often highly interesting It is ay] 
however, that doubtless so as not to leave a gap ina History of the Wo 
he felt it necessary to tag on a futile page on the Kingdom of Gre« 


(from 1832). Section 1., Turkey in Europe and Armenia, is scholar 
but too often vague and rhetorical, and the translation increases 
shortcomings. For instance we read that under the reign of Sulein 
Il. (p. 154) “sword and pen were never dry. Messages of 
alternated with songs, and intellectual rivalry outshone the trophies 
captured weapons. ... Everywhere greatness, power at splet 

a splendour which defied the sharpest introspection (for the Ger 
man word Blick) to discover the germs of decay in the roots 
flourishing growth which bore these trophic blooms.” Again, to tak 
another example, almost at random, the 


varagraphs on the Omens (German | orboten) of the Crimean War 


are rendered still more confused by the careless substitution of the w 
“Hungary” for “ Russia” in the first line of the second paragt 
and by the statement that in the dispute about the Holy Places 
Porte decided “in favour of Greece”, when what the original savs 


“the Greeks’, here a very ditterent matter 

Sections 111.-VI., dealing with the Albanians, Czechs, Serl ( 
tians, the Danube Peoples, etc., contain much that will be new 
readers. If none of the articles are very notable, at least they of 
in compact form a large amount of rather inaccessi! le information, 
though it is perhaps not quite as new in itself as the editor 
Although different writers are not free from national prejudice, the) 
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are tho rhly competent even if many of their conclusions on dis- 


puted questions are open to doubt. We note in passing that, con 


trary to the opinion of Bury and of a number of other scholars, Dr. 
Wlislocki in the first line of his account of the Huns (section vt.) 
takes for granted their identity with the Hiung Nu. He regards the 
Huns as originally Turks, but soon much mixed, and believes the Bul 
garians and probably the Magyars to have been chiefly Finns. On the 
particularly vexed question of the origin of the Roumanians he cauti- 
ously admits the possibility of truth in all the conflicting theories. 

Section vir., Eastern Europe, by Professor Vladimir Milkowicz, deals 
with Russia and Poland. The Russian part, in spite of the praise be 
stowed upon it in the editor’s preface, is not especially good. Its facts 
are familiar, its conclusions are often biassed and not over-convincing. 
The Polish portion is better as well as fuller. There is still so little 
of serious historical writing on Poland in the Western languages that 
we welcome every addition to the store. The author’s tone is in the 
main fair and dispassionate, but at times he is most disappointing, as 
in his unpardonably inadequate account of the partitions of Poland, 
which is followed by less than a page (in this six hundred and fifty 
page history of eastern Europe) to bring the history of Poland down 
to the present day ! 

There is one last severe criticism we have to make that falls on the 
translation. In a work full of proper names for the most part trans- 
literated from another alphabet, a consistent system of spelling is of 
obvious importance. The matter should have been turned over to 
some competent person, instead of which the translator of each sec 
tion seems to have been free to follow his or her will, regardless of 
any one else. In section vi1.— to name the worst offender—f, v and w 
are used indiscriminately for the same Russian letter, and even the 
Polish names are tampered with in spite of the fact that as Polish uses 
the Roman alphabet no changes are admissible. 

These evils are brought out glaringly by the egregious index, whose 
compiler was evidently incapable of recognizing the same word under 
two separate spellings or the same person with two qualifications at- 
tached to him. A few examples will show the result of this. The first 
heading in the index is Aachen, p. 55; a little later, p. 62, we find Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The Hungarian patriot Count Louis Batthyany is men- 
tioned on page 396. When he is spoken of on the next page his first 
name is not repeated and an extra accent has somehow got on to the 
last, so the cautious index has another heading. Katharine II. has only 
one reference to her (which is more than that spelling deserves) but 
she comes to her own as Catherine I]. We have separate headings 
for Justinian and Justinian Emperor; for Council of Nicaea and Council 
of Nicea; for Alexij Orloff and Alexei Orlov; for Otranto and Otranto 
in Apulia; and eight different ones with Basil or Basilius to cover two 


Byzantine emperors. The form Wladislaus comes in but once, and the 


Turmel: Histoire du Dogme de la Papaut 0 


same is true of Wladislaw, but there are Ladislauses and Vladislavs 
plenty, and in utter confusion. Under the plain heading Casi 

first three references relate to three differ: ersons, on 

comes in again under four other headings—but it is useless 

with examples of this kind. Any one with time to waste can find plenty 
for himself. We can only regret that the English rendering of a ] 
taking and useful historical work should be marred by such disgracef 


slovenliness in some of its details 


Histoire du Dogme de la Papauté des Origines a@ la Fin du 
Ouatriéme Siecle. Par Joserpn TurM Paris 
\lphonse Picard et Fils. 1908. Pp. 492.) 

Tue Abbé Turmel has gathered into a book the studies which 
published in the Revue Catholique des Eglises. He professes by his 
title to give a history of the dogma of the papacy in the first four 
centuries, but the work is not so much a contribution to the history of 
dogma as a study of the historical development of the Roman authority 
in the early period. The progress of dogmas of which the author speaks 
(p. 189) means, in this instance, the progress of actual jurisdiction. In 
more than one passage the term dogma is used when power wouk 
been more exact. A sentence midway in the book might well have stood 
as a preface: “ Tels étaient les droits de la papauté considérés, non 
leur réalité intime que la théologie peut seule nous faire connaitre, mais 
dans leur exercice historique” (p. 189) The story of this histori 
development is, however, somewhat confused by the constant implication 


that the Roman consciousness of do 


ity was in full existence at all times, even when it found no expression 
and was not presented as the basis of action Possibly Turmel’s adhe 
sion to this dogma prevented him from following the example of Sohm’s 


Kirchenrecht in exhibiting the growth of Roman authority as a special 


case of a class of facts, as a signal instance of the preponderant influence 
won by the great centres and their bishops In one passage (pp. 17% 


186), however, Turmel makes an admirable statement of this gener 
case of development, and his scientific inte 


and admirable candor with which in one matter of great importance 


(p. 64) he acknowledges a conflict between historic induction and 
theology. Probably no more lucid and incisive statement of the prol 
lem of transition from collegial episcopate to monarchic episcopate 
be named than that which leads to the acknowledgment just cited 

The work is able, minute, clear, erudite, interesting, and show , 


amazing knowledge of the work of German and English scholarship 
is a monograph of great value especially in dealing with the fourth cer 
tury where the general church histories like the recent admirable work 


of the Abbé Duchesne sacrifice the detail of this particular matter to 
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the larger story of state establishment and theological warfare. The 


reader of the monograph is often aware that the audience addressed has 
a special theological and national interest in the matter and reconciles 
himself to some valuable discussion which for another audience might 
have been more brief. 

Although the Abbé Turmel has an intelligence disciplined by his- 
torical science, able to present both sides of a discussion with full jus- 
tice to each, and to find a conclusion in strict conformity to the body of 
the facts, there are some instances where a zeal other than that of the 
historian triumphs over his accuracy. Such apparently is the case when 
he renders the phrase of Irenaeus (“ propter potentiorem principali- 
tatem”) by “ prééminence supréme™, or when he gratuitously interpo 
lates the notion of absolute Roman authority into the story of the synod 
which condemned Novatian: “sur un mot de lui soixante évéques ital- 
lens se rassemblent” (p. 102). Turmel imagines that Cyprian was at 
first docile to Roman authority and later became truculent, but the 
early submissiveness is got by forcing Cyprian’s language in the trans- 
lation. “I thought it well to stand by your judgment” (“ standum 
putavi et cum vestra sententia”) becomes “ j’ai cru devoir me conformer 
a votre decision” (p. 95), and without a hint of omission Turmel 
drops the remaining words of Cyprian which preclude the idea of sub 
mission to authority. A promise of Cyprian to communicate his de- 
cision is rendered “non sans nous mettre d’accord avec vous” (p. 95). 
A Roman acknowledgment of Cyprian’s courtesy (‘pro tuo more 
fecisti’’) becomes the approbation of a superior (“tu as bien fait”, 
p. 97) and Cyprian’s request to Stephen of Rome to write “ plenissimas 
litteras”’ in a matter of discipline becomes a request for “ une lettre 
décisive”’ (p. 124). Turmel’s final conclusion that Cyprian’s attitude 
in the baptismal controversy “ dénote chez lui un sentiment peu net des 
droits de la primauté” (p. 172) is a gentle verdict from the Romanist 
point of view, but the long discussion might have more definitely 
reached the conclusion that Cyprian acknowledged in Rome not a pri- 
macy of authority but a primacy of honor. 

It is possible that such misreadings as have been cited are due to 
haste and the standing misconception of “les droits de la primaute ” 
It is certainly only carelessness that caused a mistranslation of the 
third canon of the council of Sardica (p. 253). The canon provides that 
on an appeal of deposed bishops to Julius of Rome the trial may be 
resumed by the bishops who are neighbors to the province of the de- 
posed. Turmel’s translation means that the neighboring bishops shall 
refer an appeal to Rome for decision by the pope. This serious exag- 
geration of Roman authority is, however, confined to the translation 
of the canon. Two pages later Turmel properly interprets the meaning 
of the canon in his discussion. Yet this is not the only blemish. The 
canon simply delegates to Julius of Rome, not to the papacy in perpe- 


tuity, a right to summon a new council in the case of an appealed case 
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f deposition lurmel writes t 
révision His discussion on the sets £ 
vas a novelty in practice, institute: t ‘ 

The book is a useful help it tr ng tl levelopn t t Kk 
appellate jurisdiction, though it is « ious that it must 
‘autious, critical attention 
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Recueil des Actes de Lothatre ct de Louis |., Rois de France sj 


g87). Publié sous la Direction de M. H \RBOIS N 
VILLE, Membre de l'Institut, par M. Louis ave 
Collaboration de M. Frerpinanp Lo (Paris: C. Klincksieck. 
1908. Pp. lv, 231.) 

Recueil di Ictes de hi ip pe R ae rance 5 
Publie sous la Direction de M. D’ARbois DE JUBAIN . Mer 
bre de l'Institut, par M. Prov, Professeur a l'Ecole des Chartes 
(Paris: C. Klincksieck. 1908. Pp. cel, 567.) 

Ir is a curious fact that although the science of diplomatics had its 
origin in France and the traditions of the Benedictines have lb 
maintained by the Ecole des Chartes vet the documentary sources of 
French history have not been collected and sifted with the same systet 
and thoroughness as in Germany, and the French student has at his 
disposal no such body of Urkunden and Jahrbiicher as his German col 
leagues have prepared. Even the field which interests France and Get 
many equally, the period of the Caroli ins, has been tilled almost 
wholly by German and Austrian scholars Projects for such undet 
takings have, however, not been lacking in France. [Even before the 
Revolution the Academy of Inscriptions and the government formed 
plans for publishing in chronological order all t 
for the history of France, and by the middle of the nineteenth century 
a large mass of copies had been accumulated for that purpose hese 
schemes were, however, too vast for execution, and they failed to take 
sufficient account of the need of studying critically each group of docu 
ments by itself. Only comparatively recently, largely through the 
efforts of the late Arthur Giry and M. Maurice Prou, has the Academy 
of Inscriptions turned to the more practicable task of issuing an edition 
of the documents of the West Frankish and French sovereigns from 840 
to 1223. The first two volumes are now before us, and we learn from 
M. d’Arbois’s pre face that the work for the others is well advanced 
A series of non-royal documents will be inaugurated next year by M. 
Léopold Delisle’s monumental study of the charters of Henry II. for his 


continental dominions. 


i 
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For M. Halphen’s volume on the last two Carolingians the body of 
material is not large. He has been able to discover in all but fifty 
charters of thes sovereigns, besides twelve forgeries and some scattered 
references to others documents, and, thanks to the excellent studies of 
M. Ferdinand Lot on this period, he has not been able to bring out much 
that is new for its history. The diplomatic introduction is a model of 
sober and concise statement, and occasionally, as in the account of the 
chancery, it throws light on the vicissitudes of royal power during these 
reigns and the growing demoralization toward the end. M. Prou deals 
with a longer period, and the one hundred and seventy-two charters 
which he has collected furnish the indispensable basis for the still un 
written history of Philip I.’s reign. On the whole, though, the perusal 
of these documents is disappointing, both for political history and for 
the study of institutions. Philip I. was not a personage of importance, 
and while his long reign fell in a notable period of history, his own 
official acts throw singularly little light upon his times. 

Both volumes are admirable types of what such works should be. 
The text has been established with scrupulous care, the various copies 
and earlier editions are fully indicated, and the typography is excellent. 
lo many the pains taken will seem almost too great, for the index refers 
regularly to lines as well as pages, and the list of copies is extended to 
the point of including all modern transcripts, even when they have no 
value for the text. The introductions are important contributions to 
diplomatics, and it is a convenience to be able to consult them in the 
same volume with the charters instead of having to seek them else- 
where, as in the case of the series with which this one takes rank, the 
Diplomata of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 


CHARLES H. HASKINs. 


English Society in the Eleventh Century: Essays in English Medie- 
val History. By Pact Vinocrapvorr, D.C.L., LL.D., Corpus 
Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 1908. Pp. xii, 599.) 

Tue middle ground between the conditions described in his two 
earlier works, the Growth of the Manor, in so far as it is a study of 
origins, and Villainage in England, a study of the perfected manor 
Professor Vinogradoff has covered with a close and systematic investi- 
gation into the social conditions disclosed by Domesday Book. He has 
cut, in a sense, a section across English society at the moment when 
Norman institutions and customs were being imposed upon the already 
complex conditions resulting from Scandinavian occupations and the 
natural development of the Anglo-Saxons. In the first of the two essays 
into which the book is divided he approaches the subject from above, 
discussing the influence of public law on society as seen, first, in the 


military organization necessary for the defense of the country, the fyrd, 


the here, the feudal host; second, in the maintenance of or 
yf judicial institutions, public and private; third, in the asses t 
collection of the revenue necessary for the support « 9 1 
Inthe second essay he deals direct with = the 
rural life—with the manor, the soke, the township a S 
society Chis comprehensive arrangement of ter 
to include in his discussion vy of t iIntric 1 i 
English history. The subject ter is complex, the argu hi 
detailed and technical, d some s diffi 
unity of treatment have been secured for the work 
close dependence upon esda) | 
are treated only in so far as they are expl t 
described in the Great Surv« 

Of great value is the insis ‘ he 
life in preconquestual Engla the necessity. that is to s f 
tinguishing clearly the conditi t Scandi n North and 
from those in the Saxon Sout! \Vest The « 
fessor Vinogradoff finds is not so much one of essential character 
le eal, politic al, or economic s f time and stage rf devel ie 
Northern and Eastern counties presenting in the elevent] t 
ditions not generally dissimilar to those which st been rea 
by the South and West in the ninth and tet centur Che dis 
tion is seen, for example, in the military organi on « he tw 
tricts. The “remarkable congestion of small freem t D 
districts ", and also the “ heterogeneous 1 s of Ires i 
these freemen still played a great part, were not peculiarly Danish 
rather a later appearance of conditions that must have 
throughout England at an earlier date, and the here of Harold w 
was drawn from these freemen must, therefore, ha resem 
fyrd of the seventh and eighth centuri In the South. on the 
hand, large units of land under separate landlords | een { 
military service of which was being rendered by a class of more 
professional soldiers, who had naturally become the lords of the “ 
fessional labourers ” The feudal militar enure of e | T 
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tocracy and the accompanying dismemberment of public institutions 


franchises, the weight of taxation, all of these factors in social life led 
necessarily, since the balance of society had to be maintained, to the 
increasing dependence of that part of the population which was engaged 
in agricultural labor. Manorialization by various processes and under 
different names had advanced far in the non-Scandinavian counties by 
the time of the Conquest, although not so far nor so uniformly as the 
Domesday commissioners would have us believe. The allowance that 
is made for the many possible lines of development of the manor, and, 
with it, of the class of villeins, is very important, and also the examina- 
tion of the distribution of the various types of settlements in certain 
counties along lines not ethnological, and the variations in the meaning 
of the Domesday manerium. Professor Vinogradoff finds that Domes- 
day manors are not uniform, but may be divided into five types, the form 
depending in a great measure upon the existence of a demesne or home 
farm, and of the jurisdictional tie, or soke. The division into inland and 
warland and the relation of the parts of the manor to the geld is carefully 
studied. Back of the manor, and, in a sense, underneath it, Professor 
Vinogradoff finds the township the earlier, natural unit of society, an 
agricultural community with a certain corporate character, with by-laws 
of its own, in origin composed of a group of freemen who held each a 
hide, and who rendered military service and followed the communal 
courts. This “independent township”, and side by side with it the 
“private estate cultivated by slaves or serfs”, are “the fundamental 
units underlying the manorial organization ”’ 

Domesday Book remains slow to disclose all her secrets, but many 
of her difficult statements have gained new life and meaning from 
Professor Vinogradoff's investigations. Certainty, or even common 
agreement, on all points cannot be expected in a period for which the 
evidence is incomplete and difficult to interpret. Professor Vinogradoff’s 
book is, however, much more than a series of special and important 
Domesday studies. Its highest value lies in the fact that it is a reason 
able, well-ordered explanation of English society at an important 
moment, an explanation which is the result of a very comprehensive 
understanding of a difficult subject, and which shows a remarkable con- 
structive power generally restrained by a knowledge of facts gained 


from the laborious compiling of Domesday statistics. 


Les Légendes Epiques: Recherches sur la Formation des Chansons 
de Geste. Var Josern Beprer, Professeur au Co!lege de France 
Volume I. Le Cycle de Guillaume d’Orange. (Paris: Honoré 
Champion. 1908. Pp. 431.) 

THE accepted theory of the origin of the leading French epic poems 
makes them at their inception ballads, celebrating the hero of some con 


temporaneous event. These ballads would grow with time into half- 


Bédter: Le Lie "ENAES Lpiques 5 


rra e poems wouk sol songs ‘ ‘ 
ne Fir poetical tion w 
nstormation Of ivr Into nis the thert 


ts general outlines, is now tested by M. Bedier's studic 
with the volume on the cycle of William of Orang: Sif 


history scattered through the French poems and the Latin leg: 


William, and comparing it with authentic statements of 

writers, M. Bédier finds that both sources agree in maki 

leader against the Saracens under Charlemagne and Lou 

n converting him to monkhood in his later vears But 

‘overs that this slight historical residuum could have beet 

minstrels by the records of the rival monasteries of Aniane and Gell 
with which William was connected, and that some facts, including the 


name of William's wife, could have been supplied only by these r 

\s to the absorption of the legends on local Williams by the 

great William, who was duke of Toulouse, in histor the: 

lence at all. All the Williams of the poems are manifest 

1e real warrior-saint, and the particular poem which is supposed to 


prove a multiplicity of Williams, the Couronnement de Louis, is show: 


in a hundred or more brilliant pages to prove the opposite It 
of hero, and unity of action 

The historical element in the cycle being determined and its dis 
tribution through the leading poems clearly shown, the question as t 
the respective dates of these principal poems and the nature 
position of their immediate predecessors arises. Analyses of all the epi 


material on William which is available, confirmed by the less 


from a comparison of the earliest-known poem of the cycle, the ( 


de Guillaume, with its later revisions, seem to establish beyond a doubt 
that the poems at hand, and surely the reworkings of the | 
Guillaume, are more consistent, less unfinished, more reasonable than 
the compilations which preceded them. And epic de 


velopment there is, is from the disorderly to the orderly, fro1 


fused to the logical. 


The cycle of William of Orange, therefore, is in no sense the final 
form of folk-songs. contemporaneous with the events and het 
brated, and gradually evolving from simplicity to complexity On the 
contrary it owes its birth to the rivalry of the monasteries of Aniane 
and Gellone, which exploited William’s actual relations with themselves 
To attract to their shrines the pilgrims who journeyed along the neigh 
boring highway from Paris to Santiago, they magnified in emulation 


the prowess of the soldier-saint, whose tomb thes guarded and relics ot 
whom they provided for the worship of the faithful And making ec 


mon cause with the minstrels, who won their bread along th 


artery of piety and commerce, they entered into collaboration wit! 
for their mutual profit, furnishing the material which the singers « 
lished and carried abroad. The peculiar facts drawn from the record 
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of the monasteries, and certain Provengal forms of proper names in 
the poems betray this conspiracy. 

[he importance of M. Bédier’s conclusions cannot be minimized. 
They affect the history of epic poetry in all ages. However they may be 
received, they will compel by the force and incisiveness of the arguments 
through which they are reached the adoption of a more practical method 
by other investigators, and one which will be more productive in lasting 
results. So far as the cycle of William is concerned, M. Beédier has 
destroyed the idea of a fusion of separate traditions in the legend of one 
glorious homonym. <And at the same time he has disclosed the great 
source of its epic material in the stories of interested monasteries, fabri 
cated for the use of minstrels. But the period for this partnership, 
which M. Beéedier would set near the first Crusades, when the vagabond 
singers, filled with pious zeal, would come upon the relics of the great 
Christian chieftain and would learn of his deeds, seems too late by 


x more. And, after all, how did the monks become 


half a century 

aware of the value of their assets? Has M. Bedier positively proven 

that popular tradition, nay, even a folk-song, did not give them the hint? 
F. M. WARREN. 


The Dawn of the Constitution, or the Reigns of Henry I/I. ana 
Edward I, (A. D. 1216-1307). By Sir JAmMes H. Ramsay, 
Bart., of Bamff, M.A., LL.D. (London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Company; New York: The Macmillan Company. 1908. 
Pp. 591.) 

[nN this work Sir James Ramsay continues his essentially narrative 
history of England through the reigns indicated. The interpretation 
of events is to be gathered, partly from direct statement, but mainly 
from the sequence of the action. This does not mean, however, that the 
author does not evince decided views as to interpretation or emphasis. 

So far from giving the customary laudation to the political activity 
of the Franciscans in Henry’s reign, Sir James plainly minimizes and 
even deprecates it. Although, of course, bound to mention their rela- 
tions with Earl Simon, Bishop Grosseteste and the University of Oxford 
(pp. 51, 116, 136, note 2, 247), he lays equal stress on their utility to 
the king and pope, particularly in matters of finance (pp. 92, 115 ff.; cf 
p. 213). The authorship of the Carmen de Bello Lewensi is definitely 
assigned to a non-Franciscan writer (p. 303. note 5). 

Equally notable is the attitude of reserve adopted toward Simon de 
Montfort in general, and in particular toward his Gascon administration 
(pp. 132, 135; cf. pp. 246-247, et passim). Sir James, moreover, ob- 
viously thinks the “ Forte nominabitur recte leopardus ” of the Song of 
Lewes a better text for treating Edward than the “ Pactum Serva” of the 
tomb at Westminster. Apparently the author would agree with Pro- 


fessor Tenks’s view that Edward was probably waiting for Llewelvn 
> 


Ramsay: The Dawn of th 


‘to commit himself beyond forgiveness 


‘with liberality’, says he, “so far as money 


carefully written account of Scottish relatior 
plicity on Edward’s part. In particular are 
treaty of Brigham (pp. 381 ff.; « 
of the Scottish Communitas (p. 384), the 

Scottish arbiters among the One Hundred am 


in other respects he gave him a fair tri: 


fication of the records (pp 385, 395, note 5) 


the treaty of Brigham (p. 397). “ Ballic 
parts, but he was no felon; he had be 


Edward than Edward had to him” (p. 427 


Scottish question is one of the most valuabk 
helpful supplement to other English histories 


[hat topical treatment which is so helpful 


tional problems is obviously impossible in 


One cannot but feel, in addition, that the autl 


to read the present into the past 


} 


a not improbable origin of the doctrine of mini 


I 
the regency during Henry III.’s_ minority, 


modern phrase to a demand for Ministerial respor 


is made by the twelve re presentatives of 


1244 (pp 40, 108; cf. Charles Bemont. S 


G. B. Adams, AMERICAN HistoricaL Review, XIII. 726, note 


the other hand we note with pleasure the very 


a foot-note, p. 418, note 4) accorded the famil 
of the clerical writs of 1295; and if Montf 
is not discussed at length, its essential] 


nature is indicated (p. 234). A hint only is 


development of representation (p. 146), althou 


views of early Parliamentary rights and the worki1 


sentation would have been welcome—as well 


Jenks’s account of the Edwardian jurisprude: 

In matters of general accuracy and appar 

be desired. The List of Authors Cited is not 


out. Questions of edition and date are loosely 


familiar names as Bémont, Riess and Jenks; there 


older rather than more recent writers, Green 
rather than Sabatier and the Lavisse histor 


are unreliable, but that the utility of the note 


last word sensibly diminished. Occasion: 


the Lavisse history. The unity of the par 


reserved a 368-209 and shary 


matter are sometimes confusing (¢. g., pp. 28 


misprints and lapsus calami (pp. 4, note 5; 


note 2, p. 422, the reference to “ Rot. | 


sachs fastens 
1 rou e 
i Wa I g 
tor 7 } rah) 
-4 
il ma I 
> 
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inal record, Rot. Parl., 1. 117. In 


propriety have be ered le orig 

ote 2, |} $5, the reference should be to Epp., no. 128, instead of to 
no, 123. “ Similiter”’ is intrusive in page 418, note 4. The inference 
hat Bek was a sorely abused man in the Quo Warranto proceedings 
(p. 422) 1s hardly consonant with the bishop’s easy evasion of the 
ssue and the fact that these proceedings, taken in connection with the 
trial of Archbishop Romanus shortly before, brought the Durham fran 
chise to its highest point 


Sir James Ramsay has again done a great service, especially to stu- 


dents, who may at any time be helped by one or another apparently 
superfluous detail. Single minor incidents are made to contribute to 
familiar dramatic events are sanely and 


the progress of the story 
is treated with 


described (pp. 328, 409); the royal finance 


sobe rly 
the military element is not preponderant. 


unique fullness and clearness; 

Che historian has, within his limits of matter and form, provided “ those 
desirous of knowing the cardinal facts of English history with a con- 
secutive and verified narrative’ (preface, p. v). 

Ropert K. RICHARDSON. 


Varine World Chart of Nicolo de Canerto Januensis, 1502 (circa) 
\ Critical Study with Facsimile, by Epwarp LUTHER STEVEN- 
Professor of History in Rutgers College. Issued 


son, Ph.D., 
f the American Geographical Society 


under the joint auspices ¢ 
and the Hispanic Society of America. (New York. 
simile map, ten folio sheets; kev-map, one folio sheet; octavo 


LQos. l‘ac- 


text; pp. 115.) 


[nts is the second publication in a series of maps illustrating early 


and exploration in America, issued under the joint auspices 
of the above societies, of which Mr. Archer M. Huntington is the head 
and patron. The initial publication, the world-map of Jodocus Hondius 

in the Review (XIII. 179). The original map 


measuring 225 by 115 cm., inclu- 


discovery 


(1611), was noticed 


is a manuscript on coarse parchment, 
sive of the border, and is well drawn and colored in green, blue, red 
and gold. It is one of the choicest treasures in the Archives du Service 
Hydrographique de la Marine, of Paris, and seems to have come origi- 
French Department of State about the year 1669. For 


nally to the 
is yellowed, much crinkled and 


years it had lain neglected, hence 
Its antecedent history is unknown. Pro- 


the edges are badly frayed. 
Some 


fessor L. Gallois presented the first extended notice of it in 1890. 
vears ago the French government had a few photographic copies 


printed, and outlines « 


f facsimile reductions of sections have appeared 
in several works, by Gallois, Marcel, Harrisse, Ravenstein and others. 
But the present facsimile in the original size, dissected on ten large 
folio sheets, is its first publication in full for scholars and libraries, 
f twenty dollars. It required the ingenuity of 


at the moderate price 


Stevenson: Marine World Chart of Canerto Januensi ) 


an expert photographer to make the negatives 
firm to multiply it by the gelatine process. The 
French photographer and the F. A. Ringler Compa i Ne 


are of a superior excellence. 
Canerio, of whom almost nothing is known, was a nat fit 


he calls himself a Genoese in an inscription in the lower 


of the map: “ Opus Nicolay de Canerio Ianuensis “; yet he employs 
the main, the Portuguese language for nomenclature a1 legends l 
more or less corruptly \lthough undated, the vear of the map is 
determined approximately as 1502, because it records “1 riginal entry 
of discovery after 1502”. In fact, it belongs to the same tvpe of mar 
charts or portolani as the Cantino map (1502), which it resembles 
nomenclature, and Professor Stevenson suggests that both may b 
fications from a now lost common original. Yet, the Canerio chart has 
important additions, represents a greater scientifi s beli 

to be the oldest marine chart which marks degrees of latituck Besides 


being one of the oldest known maps on which any portion of the New 
World is given, it is also among the first maps to break aw ft 
Ptolemaic traditions in outlining the Far East: is one of the first maps 
employing a grouping of wind-roses; and it or its prototype exerted 
unequalled influence on the cartography of the New World for a 
of a century, on such men as Waldseemiuller (1507 and 1516) and Fr 


sius (1525). 

Professor Stevenson's critical text lays emphasis 
nomenclature of the New World and Africa, and t 
influence of Canerio’s map. His comparative tables of geog 


names (27 pp.) present a parallel study de novo of the Cantino, Caneri 


Pilestrina, Waldseemuller (1507) and Waldseemuller (1516) great maps 


He gives also a complete list (4'2 pp.) of the Names and Legends of 
Canerio beyond Cape Guardafui. Anybody familiar with cartography 
realizes the difficulties of reading correctly these old maps, and how 
much the subject is yet in penumbra. Different pairs of eyes interpret 
differently; yet, we believe, the following must be classed as errata in 
Stevenson’s Canerio columns—the only portions investigated by th 
reviewer under intensified light manipulated by a strong glass 

p. 85 read .y. Santa for .y. Samra; caty for cary; p. 88 read Rio de Sai 
Fransesco for Rto de sam Frances p. OI read .C, inti for .C. d 
canrt; caffin for cafim; rio de sancus for rio de saneus; bulleza 
vullesa; p. 92 read ang* de S° desuit*, or ang* de So® desint* for 

de S® desuiro; p. 94 read C. roixo for C. roix; p. 97 read perhaps to 
barbas for rodas barbas; .c. damon for .c. darnore: p. 99 read R 


fermoso for Rio fremoso; rio de S. miguel for Kk le S 


peto de sinta for rio de pero de sinta; p. 100 read Serra guerera f 
Serra querero; cauo de .S. ioha tor cauo de .S had: insul le coriss 
for insulla de corisco; p. 103 read read plaia darea ior plaia darea; p j 


read Santo anbroxio for Santo Ambroa p. 105 read Cabo 
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speransa for Cabo de boa speransa; p. 106 read ilehaos decruz for 
tlcheos dacruz; p. 108 read Gorffo de meros for Gorffo de meras; Rio 
de bono sutaes for Rio de bono futaes; p. 109 read insulla primeras for 
insulla primera; monbacha for moncacha; p. 114 read in column 1, line 
3, preciosa for pecciosa; also a few others of less importance. He 
dates (p. 66) the first voyage of Diogo Cao or Cam as beginning in 
1484; but Cao received his orders in 1482, and set out from Lisbon, 
Ravenstein believes, in June of that year, returning to Portugal before 
April, 1484 (Geog. Jour.,X V1. 628-629; cf. XX XI. 591, 614-615). Mar- 
tin Behaim was not with Cao’s second expedition in 1485 (Geog. Jour., 
XVI. 633). It is now known that none of the “ padraos” or pillars set 
up by Cao contained any part of the inscriptions in Arabic (Geog. 
Jour., XVI. 642, note). Ravenstein’s most recent indentifications, ap- 


parently overlooked by Stevenson, locate the four pillars of Cao, (1) 


at the mouth of the Congo, (2) at “Cabo do Lobo” (now Cape St. 
Mary )—during the first voyage; and (3) at “Monte Negro” (now 


Cabo Negro), (4) “Cabo do Padrao” (now Cape Cross)—during the 


second voyage. Rock inscriptions, commemorating a landing during 
the second voyage were found some years ago at the mouth of the 
Jour., XXXI. 590 ). Pro- 


fessor Stevenson is doing commendable work for historical cartography 


river Mpozo, a tributary of the Congo (Geog. 
in America. 
Victor Hvuco Pattsits. 


Slavonic Europe: a Political History of Poland and Russia from 
1447 to 1700. By R. Nisper Barn. (Cambridge: University 
Press. 1go8. Pp. vit, 452.) 

“Stavonic Europe” is hardly an accurate title for a book which 

treats of only Russia and Poland. It is, of course, difficult to disentangle 

the events of the confused history of even these countries within the 
compass of 450 pages, and Mr. Bain has not been fully equal to the task. 

He has crowded his book with useless detail, probably as a result of 

hasty writing which leaves too little time to discriminate between the 

essential and the unessential. 

What English-speaking students need in a history of Russia and 
Poland is an intelligent and clear explanation of the principal institu- 
tions of these countries, of the principal events of their history, and of 
the principal causes of these events. Mr. Bain probably knows this as 
well as anyone else, but he certainly has not given a clear idea of the 
principal institutions of Russia and Poland, nor of the principal events 
of their history. He has, however, succeeded to a much greater extent 


he principal causes. He would in all probability have 


in pointing out t 
done much more in respect to institutions and events, if he had not given 
so much space to military and diplomatic history. There is entirely too 


much of this. 


Theal: Hrstory and Ethnography of Africa 


There are some annoying uses of words, which see: Imiost as 
puerile as annoying. Thus, Mr. Bain insists on using the Russian wor 
for annalist though the meaning of the English word is exactl 
same. Again, he uses Stambul for Constantinople, except 1 n speal 
ing of the Patriarch. He is not always consistent in this, however. 


Added to the rather pretentious use of Polish and Russian w 

unusual designations, one finds frequent evidence of haste in the use 
proper names. Thus he speaks of Kievlians and Kievlyan; he mention 
the well-known Novodyevechy nunnery; but what does 1 vhet 
he calls it the Dyevichesky monastery? Why Svety Krest and Svyestu 
And Lowosit Bag 
chaserai? Why, if he says George Lubomirsky and James Dolgoruki 
oruki? Why 


use Ermak and Yermak? If Ermak were correct (as it is not) 


Krest? Why Marienberg and Wittenburs 


should he say Hieronymus Radziejowski and Yakov Dolg 
ought to write Avorsky instead of Yavorsky. 

The use of sources does not strike a reviewer as critical. Most of 
the old stories are accepted without the least hesitation. [ven where 
critical skill is not requisite, the writer is far from being impeccabl 
for he is too much given to hasty judgments: Sophia Paleologa, we ars 


told, “ was certainly superior, both in craft and courage, to any of her 


contemporaries’, but Louis XI. was a contemporary of Sop! It is 
almost absurd to say that the least Sobieski “had to expect from his 
subjects was loyalty’, for the words subject and loyalty can hardly be 
used in speaking of the relations of Poles to their kings. Peter's sister 


Sophia did not refute the Old Believers; Peter the Great was not a 


‘singularly backward child”, and Mr. Bain’s evidence to su rt the 
assertion does not support it. 
It must be admitted that there is considerable information in the 


book, that Mr. Bain properly emphasizes the causes of historical events 
that he gives an excellent account of the relations between Russia and 
Poland, and that he has great skill in drawing life-like portrait sut 


all in all, the book is disappointing. 


History and Ethnography of Africa south of the Zambe In three 
volumes. By Georce McCarty Tueat, Litt.D., LL.D., formerly 
Keeper of the Archives of the Cape Colony and at present Colo- 
nial Historiographer. Volime | ec P 
Africa from 1505 to 1700. (London: Swan Sonnenschein and 
Company. 1907. Pp. xxii, 501 
Tus is the first volume of the third and rearranged and enlarged 

edition of Dr. Theal’s great work on the history of South Africa 

According to the new plan, series one, extending to 1795, wil! contain 

two additional volumes on the Dutch in Cape Colony and on the relations 


of the Dutch, Portuguese, Hottentots and Bantu. Series two centains 


C. H. 
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volumes already familiar, though apparently the fifth and last volum« 
covering the period 1861-1872, is undergoing a revision. As the result 
of the separate publication, sometimes under varying titles, of books 
later included in a series, the bibliography of Dr. Theal’s works is some 
what confusing. 
he genesis of this volume may be traced through The Beginnings 
of South Africa (1902) to The Portuguese in South Africa (1896) and 
finally to volume I. of the first edition of The History of South Africa 
(1888). In the present edition there is unfortunately no sufficient indi- 
cation of these facts as well as of others of like character which cannot 
be taken up at this time. 
he whole set is based in large part on the personal observations 


and studies of the author as to native races and on the invaluable collec- 


tions of documents which he has edited in time past for the government 


ve Colony; in particular, the Records of South Eastern Africa is 
the set of which a partial digest and summary is given in the course 
of the last 300 pages of the book under review. In the edition of 1902 
a short bibliography was given (now omitted), but no references were 
supplied; likewise in the present edition. The result is that, though the 
serious student would in any case turn to the documents, even the 
investigator of a particular point is left almost helpless to verify some 
significant statement. The lack of an index, which is supposedly 
retained for concluding volumes, will also tend to decrease the prompt 
usefulness of this volume. Yet we are gladly grateful for the book as 
it stands. 

In particular it is worth noting how Dr. Theal has grown in concise 
and sober statement, how he now refuses to commit himself as to points 
on which when less familiar he wrote, not always with caution. Thus, 
on the Ophir question we may read (p. 1o1 in ed. 1902) “ Probably 
many centuries before the commencement of the Christian era, people 
more civilized than the Bantu, but still very far from reaching the level 
of modern Europeans, made their appearance on the central table-land 
of Africa south of the Zambesi. They were Asiatics, but of what 
nationality is uncertain. It is indeed possible, if not probable, that they 
came from the great commercial city of Tyre”, etc. In the present 
volume (p. 174) we read “ At some unknown period in the past the ter- 
ritory between the Zambesi and the Limpopo rivers was occupied by 
people more advanced in knowledge than the Bantu who were found 
living there at the beginning of the sixteenth century. Their national- 
ity is uncertain and nearly everything connected with them is involved 
in mystery. . . . It is not impossible, though it is only a conjecture of 
some writers, that traders from the great commercial city of Tyre on the 
Eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea visited them”, etc. The dif 
ference here indicated, while perhaps not typical, is at least indicative 
of some of the gains of the newer book for the student. 

The notably welcome features of the book are due to the relatively 


_ 


~ 
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De Trésal: Origines du Schisme Ang 


t tr. +} 


large space given to native races and to the 
peans and natives, and to the fact that while other 
with the history of European expansion rush past Afri 


you find what you may often have wondered at but have 


explained. In return the book would have gained had greater attent 
been paid to the relation of European expansion in Africa to tl 
Asia, though such a perspective would have made the k s 

less exclusively a history of South Africa n any ci [Ds 
industry and ability have here a fitting embodiment 


Les di Sch sme | cdi 50 |’ 
(Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 1g08. Pp. xxiii, 460.) 
THis book is one of the volumes which compose thx 
l’Enseignement de Histoire Ecclésiastique initiated in 1897 at the sug 


gestion of Leo XIII. with the avowed object of producing a “ hist 
ecclesiastique universelle, mise au point des progrés de la critiqu 
notre temps”. Save for the first chapter of 21 pages, which tre 
the earlier reforming movements in England, the book deals wit] 
history of the English church from the accession of Henry VIII. 
the excommunication of Elizabeth. 

In his preface, the author expresses his desire to writ 
impartial, clair et puisé aux bonnes sources”, but this laudable intet 
has not been very fully carried out in practice. The closing pages 
the book form a startling contrast to its earlier professions of impartial 
ity. After telling us that the Anglican church “ne sort pas des e 
trailles de la nation’, but originated in the “ caprice d’Henri VIIT. pou 
une jeune fille irlandaise a M. de Treésal concludes with a |] 
“quand I'Etat aura retiré son patronage a leur Eglise” Englishme 
will remember “que Henri VIII. et Elisabeth ont fonde le schisn 
contre la volonté de la majorité de la nation” and turn a sympat 


ear to the call of the Church of Rome “ qui a besoin de l’esprit rais 


nable et pratique, des fortes qualités morales de la race anglaise 
To follow every winding of the somewhat tortuous path by whch M 


de Trésal connects these two opposing standpoints would demand tar 
more space than is allotted to this review. It may not however 

amiss to point out a few of the most important causes of his divaga 
tions, especially as they are common to many of the Catholic historian 
of sixteenth-century England, who profess to write according 
canons of modern historical criticism. In the first place, our author’ 
bibliographical knowledge leaves much to be desired. He 
acquainted with or else wilfully disregards a large majority ot 
scientific works dealing with his field which have been published 
1900. In the second place, he looks to such high-church and _ s« 


Romanist historians as Dixon and Gairdner as representng fai 
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Protestant point of view, and scarcely gives his reader an inkling of 
the fact that such authors as Pollard and Fisher interpret the course 
of events in a very different, and, on the whole, more generally accepted 
manner. Lastly, M. de Trésal’s knowledge of the political history of 
the period is somewhat scanty; his general standpoint is as essentially 
clerical and foreign as that of most of the men with whom his book 
als was lay and national, and the net result is that his work totally 
fails to fulfill its initial promise of impartiality. Hence his inability to 
no deeper cause for the English Reformation than Henry VIII.’s 


1 


passion for the “jeune fille irlandaise”; hence his surprisingly one- 
sided account of the result of the suppression of the monasteries. 

It would be unjust to M. de Trésal to imply that his book is utterly 
without merit. As he rightly says, the period with which he deals is 
little known in France, and there was plenty of room for a work which 
affords, as his does, a fairly clear and readable presentation of one side 
of the case. The pity is that he does not intimate that there is any 
other side, that his book should claim impartiality, when, by a series of 
almost imperceptible gradations, it develops, from what professes to be 
an impartial beginning, almost into the position of a polemic at the end. 

Rocer BiceEtow MERRIMAN. 


Corpus Schwenckfeldtanorum. Published under the auspices of 
the Schwenckfelder Church, Pennsylvania, and the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Connecticut. Volume I. 4 Study of 
the Earliest Letters of Caspar Schwenckfeld von Ossig. Editor, 
CuesterR Davip Hartranrt, Hartford Theological Seminary ; 
Associate Editors, Orro BERNHARD SCHLUTTER, ELMER ELLs- 
WORTH ScuuLtz JoHNsoN, Hartford Theological Seminary. 
(Leipzig: Breitkopf and Hartel. 1907. Pp. viii, 1xxi, 661.) 
Whoever has wandered through the pamphlets and letters of the 

sixteenth-century reformers has grown used to meeting at every turn 

a certain Silesian nobleman, refined of bearing, courteous of spirit, 

affable of address despite a slight hardness of hearing, but uniting with 

his gentleness, as so often do the slightly deaf, an opinionated persistence 


which was the despair of the oracles of Lutheran and Zwinglian ortho- 


doxy. An exile, pushed from town to town of Germany by their dis- 


trust and growing hate, and soon, so far as censorship had power, 
excluded from the printer’s aid, his imperturbable individualism found 
utterance still, and notably in long expository letters to the elect souls 
who in all the warring communions gave ear to his peaceful teaching 
of the religion of the spirit and the freedom of the conscience. But 
these epistolary pamphlets, read to pieces by friends or torn to pieces 
by foes, could only in part be gathered up by the courageous disciples 
who straightway after his death (1561) undertook a collective edition 


of his writings; and the four volumes they succeeded in printing, pro- 
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scribed and hunted down, have long been excessively rare 
been known that there lurked in German libraries the materials for 
far more complete reproduction of the teachings of Caspar Schwet 
feld; and it was with joy that students of the Reformation learned sor 
twenty years ago that such a task had been undertaken by th 
remnant of his followers, who now for nearly two centuries have four 
a refuge in America. The enterprise found a natural leader 

of their own number, the Rey. Dr. Hartranft, then professor of 
history in the Hartford Theological Seminary, of which he has since 1 
many years been president; and that institution has lent also its supy 


to the undertaking, at last relinquishing Dr. Hartranft entirely to this 


research. 
The first fruits of these years of labor lie before us. The handsome 
volume suggests those of the great Weimar edition of Luther. An ope 


ing “Advertisement” tells us the history of the work and a long intr 

duction by the editors sets forth their plans. Beginning with the com 
plete works of Schwenckfeld—the prospectus reckons them at seventeet 
volumes—they hope to add those of the other advocates of “the Middle 
Way”. A history, too, of the Middle Way is in their plan, and to that 


they leave the biography of Schwenckfeld, here but summarizing his 


life and devoting the bulk of their space to an exposition of what they 


conceive his fundamental tenets—individualism, the rights of the lait 

Christian liberty, brotherhood, freedom of religious asseml 

ority of spirit to letter, the supreme importance of character, spiritu 


unity, the training of the conscience, a ré 
rather than speculative, and the application of religion to social better 
ment. Then, with but a glance at his eucharistic views, at his Christ 
ology and at certain misconceptions of his teaching, they outline the 
unusual plan followed in the publication of his writings. The text of 
each pamphlet, each letter, is not only preceded by the usual biblio 
graphical and critical preface and followed by a translation, but to each 
is further added a glossary and three excursuses—on its language, on 
the history involved in it, and on its theology. How costly this must 
be in repetition they recognize: but “it is only by continuous reaffirma 
tion”, they think, “that one can get a hearing under the stolid system 
of orthodoxy which has shaped historic judgment and style.” Yet o1 


may doubt whether a plan which in this thick volume gives us but a ha 


dozen documents—some sixty pages of text to six hundred of comment 
—makes a hearing absolutely certain. At least they assure us they 


have “tried not to overburden their pages with constant references ” 


for, “in the attempt to be scientific, editors and historians have fall 


into the reprehensible fashion of multiplying the vouchers for their 
integrity, whereas anyone who is a student of the particular period oug! 

to look up the whole subject for himself.””. Some critic will try to verit 

the citations, “ and will crow lustily if he thinks he has found an error 


wherefore he “ ought to find little apparatus to help him in this favorite 


abuse of science”. 
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Yet the serious blemish of their work is by no means as this might 
lead one to suspect, a lack of wide and accurate knowledge, but rather 
an excessive expansiveness and a want of the best-schooled editorial 
training. Three noble products of contemporary scholarship, the great 
critical editions of Calvin, of Luther and of Zwingli, might well have 
served them as a model; and the rules for the editing of sources have in 
Germany been codified with especial care. The editors of Schwenck 
feld profit by these, indeed, but for the most part prefer their own way. 
Their manuscripts, thus far Schwenckfeld’s autographs (a pity that 
they could not give us even a single facsimile), they edit with great 
care, but with a superstitious reverence (retaining the most palpable 

in text instead of notes) and with a somewhat inadequate palaeo 
graphic experience (e. g., the familiar abbreviation for final -us no more 
than any other needs reproduction in print, and the word which, page 10, 
they read sma and interpret as summa is clearly the snia of sententia) 
Their printed sources are most conscientiously reproduced, the title-pages 
in facsimile. Their translations are rather paraphrases, with words and 
even clauses inserted for edification. Their excursuses are learned but 
diffuse. What much more than repetition or fewness of citations strikes 
one in these, as throughout the volume, is the surprising diction. In part, 
this, like the odd German punctuation and capitalization, is but sugges- 
tive of the editors’ German blood and training. Stillstand, ethicality, 
tendentists, letterism, tactuality, Christic, favorment, accommodational, 
celebrative, reinstaurating, futuristic, reluctatingly—such are a few of 
the strange words with which they enrich the English tongue. Rare 
ones as queerly replace familiar: a reviewer becomes a recensionist, a 
dogmatist a dogmatician, punctuation interpunction, an insane asylum 
a house of errancy. But their contributions to literary English are by 
no means all drawn from foreign sources. If Schwenckfeld, as they re- 
gretfully admit, fell short of Luther in “ capacity for turning slang into 
golden speech’, his editors need fear no such comparison. “ Stacks and 
castles of hopes’, “ the cocky airs of the preachers ”, “ the tony oligarchy 
of Geneva”, “the inherent cussedness of man”, “lots of faith”, “ the 
clerics did want to silence him the worst sort’, “ toplofty airs”, “ priestly 
bib and tucker’, “ an absurdity of the first water”, “ the bibulous fluidity 
current in social channels", “ to boss and hetchel an inferior”, * pestil- 
lential critics’, “ cleaned his feet on his own mental reservation”, “ to 
swipe him as a naughty invader”, “chuck full of ancient and lively 
tares "—these phrases barely suggest the luxuriant vocabulary with 
which they do battle for one who, as they tell us, “ treated his antagon- 
ists with rare grace and courtesy 

Vigorous all this unquestionably is—it fairly reeks with vigor; and 
one must not forget that the prime purpose of the work is to edify and 
hearten those two hundred and fifty families of surviving Schwenck- 
feldians. But the vigor which can thus err in taste is at the price of a 
defect which mars every page of the book—its intense and intolerant 
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partizanship. To his editors Schwenckfeld’s foes 
friends angels, himself a faultless saint. For development in his chat 
acter or in his views there is no room; and, what is worse, no room for 
development between his day and ours. Whatever to these 


Schwenckfeldians is true and right.and Christian their master must 
have taught and practiced. Their study purposes, they tell us, “to set 
him before us as if he were now thinking and speaking and writing 
among us”. “ He had a prophetic insight into the requirements of the 
future life of the Church and we may justly claim that modern 
Christianity is approximating his views If therefore we are accus 

of forgetting the age and commingling with Reformation times the 


phases and phrases of the present day, it would be true and it would also 


be justifiable because there is only a difference o 
thoughts are precisely the same.” So John Knox might have edit 

Calvin, or Tilemann Hesshus Luther. So some still edit the New 
Testament. But it is the method of the sixteenth century, not of the 
twentieth. It is apology, not critical edition; and no man less than 


Caspar Schwenckfeld needs apology 


Papsttum und Papstwahl im Zeitalter Plulipps 1]. Von Dr. Pat 
Herre, Privatdozent an der Universitat Leipzig. (Leipzig: 
Teubner. 1907. Pp. xx, 660.) 

Tus book is an attempt to estimate the nature of the relations 1}. 
tween Philip II. of Spain and the revived and strengthened Cath 
Church of the Counter-Reformation, by descril 
of the Spanish king to each of the eight popes and papal conclaves of 
the period of his rule. The author's thesis, briefly summarized, is as 
follows: It is an error to regard, as most historians do, the course of the 
relations of Philip II. to the See of Rome as a single consistent develo; 
ment, for the earlier part of his reign was dominated by a principl 


utterly different from that which inspired 


the latter. In the sixties and 


early seventies the Spanish king devoted himself primarily to the main 
tenance of the principles of the Counter-Reformation; he abandon 


1 
} 


political advantage in the interest of the fait 
foes of his house for the suppression of heresy, dedicated himself and 
his people to the cause of Catholicism. In this period Dr. Herre repre 
sents him as primarily the servant of Rome, using his influence in papal 
elections to secure the choice of the candidate most valuable for the 
interests of the church. But in the later seventies there came a change. 
The spirit of the Counter-Reformation was waning in France: the old 
political lines of cleavage had begun to reappear; Philip began to dis 
cover that he was draining his land to the dregs in the interests of 

foreign power who offered him no reciprocal advantages, and reluctant] 


exchanged his earlier attitude of abject devotion to the interests of the 
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church for the more patriotic one of solicitude for the welfare of Spain. 
Gradually he began to require that papal elections be conducted with a 
view to securing the interests of his country as well as those of Rome, 
at first by insisting on the debarment from candidacy of cardinals un- 
friendly to himself (Exklusion), later by the more direct method of 
actually demanding it for his adherents (Jnk/usion), until finally the 
papacy, feeling that Philip’s protection had become a burden, proudly 
shook it off. Thus the end of the century saw the two powers, which 
forty vears before had been bound together by the closest of ties in the 
interests of Christendom, almost in an attitude of mutual defiance; the 
lay striving to dominate the clerical in its own interests, the latter 
struggling for independence. Viewed from the Spanish standpoint, the 
story of this long development is a tragic but familiar one—reckless 
national sacrifice for the sake of an antiquated ideal, exhaustion in the 
interests of a foreign power, which uses and casts aside but never re- 
ciprocates. But it adds one more to the already long list of favorable 
revisions of the older and more hostile verdicts on the Spanish monarch. 
Philip’s attitude toward the papacy, though not always wise or states 
manlike, was at least far more honorable and loyal to the church than it 
is usually represented (as, for instance, by Philippson): the first part of 
his reign is marked by his single-hearted devotion to the cause of Rome, 
and even at the last that devotion does not falter, though the interests of 
his country forced him to adopt a more national policy toward the 
papacy than that with which he had begun. 

There can be little doubt that Dr. Herre’s conclusions are sub- 
stantially correct, and students of the period of the Counter-Reformation 
certainly owe him a debt of gratitude for the thorough and scholarly 
way in which he has unravelled the tangled skein of events and cross- 
purposes which determined the issue of the different papal conclaves 
between 1559 and 1592. Those who are not disposed to accept his con- 
clusions will find their most obvious line of attack in his failure to ex- 
plain away certain important episodes which militate somewhat against 
the validity of his general contention. The whole story of Bartolomeo 
de Carranza, for instance, which is scarcely mentioned at all, is indic- 
ative of much which is at variance with Dr. Herre’s theories of the 
relations of the Spanish king and the papacy in the early part of the 
reign. The omission of such standard works as Cabrera de Cordoba’s 
Felipe II, and Lea’s History of the Spanish Inquisition from the “ Ver- 
zeichnis der haufiger benutzten Literatur’, and several uncorrected mis- 
prints in the rendering of Spanish titles and quotations, make one wonder 
whether Dr. Herre is as familiar with the authorities on the policy of 
the Escorial, as with those on the Italian states and the papacy. All 
this, however, is rather by way of suggestion for future amplification 
and improvement than of adverse criticism. Dr. Herre’s book will prob- 
ably not be perused from cover to cover by many students in this country, 


but it will doubtless remain for a long time a standard authority for 
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Courteault: Blaise di 


those who wish to acquaint themselves with any phas Ss 


politics in the second half of the sixteenth century 


Blaise de Vonl ic Hi storie le Critique ; ct 
Valeur Historique des Commentaires. Par P.» 
Ancien Eléve de l'Ecole Normale Supérieur Paris: Picat 
et Fils. 1908. Pp. xIviti, 685.) 
AMONG the narrative and military works of French writers of 
sixteenth century the Commentaires of Blaise d 
hold a high place. Henry IV. called them “le bréviaire des soldats’ 
They cover in all a period of fifty-four vears, from the campais f 


Bicocca in Northern Italy in 1521-1522 to the siege of Gensac i1 


fourth Civil War in July, 1575. The first draft of the greater part of 
these Commentaires was composed very rapidly between November 
1570, and June, 1571, largely from memory, and while the author 

smarting under the disgrace of removal from his post of lieutenant of 


Guienne, and therefore anxious at every turn to justify himself and his 


conduct; a supplement, characterized by a more philos tor fol 
lowed in 1576. Monluc’s indebtedness to other writ 


almost negligible. It is true t 
and Henry II. he makes use of the works of du Bellay, is, Parad 
and Rabutin for the purpose of weaving together the isolates 
describes, and for correction in matters of detail, while for the 


of the Civil Wars he relies somewhat on documents ! er 


sions reproducing entire the text of important letters, and f: 
analyzing and summarizing memoirs and instructions But it is easy t 
see that Monluc had supreme con his own 1 prodigiou 


memory and estimates the value of a description by an ¢ tness 
himself (though that description might be written years aft 


event) as far higher than that of the verdict of the professio 


torian. ‘“ Que si je voulois estre historien ”, he once wrote, “ et « 
Roy me commandast d’escripre la véritté, je vouldrois bien asseurer 
je le ferois aussi bien que homme de Fr 
grand clere . .. j’erntendz des lieux ot j’estois, et non des aultres. Car 
je ne vouldrois escripre choze aulcune pour ouir diré 
The Commentaires have been published and republished a 1 er 
1 Commentaires nave een Cad a 


of times since the appearance of the first edition in 1592 (most recent! 

by the Baron Alphonse de Ruble, in 1864-1867, in the Collection de la 
Société de l’Histoire de Franc: they have been used, abused, applauded 
and reviled by chroniclers and historians from Monluc’s time to this 
day. It has remained however to M. Court wult, in the pr 

subject them to the scrutiny of modern critical research. And he has 
produced a volume which is to the last degree sane, thorough and schol 


] 


arly from cover to cover. It adds much to our knowledge of the Iii 
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| as to our appreciation of the historical value of his writ- 


the course of his exhaustive examination of every separate 

e of the Commentaires M. Courteault has incidentally been led to 
recount in detail many chapters of the life of their author, which have 
hitherto remained obscure. The index and table of contents are un- 
usually full and detailed, and the bibliography a boon to all students of 
sixteenth-century France. An unsigned and unaddressed document in 
the Record Office (State Papers, Eliz., vol. CXI., no. 612), dated March 
2, 1570, and vindicating Monluc’s conduct in Quercy and Guienne, alone 
seems to have escaped the author's notice." An excellent recapitulation 
at the last summarizes effectively the results of this brilliant investiga- 
tion and characterizes the Commentaires as “ une oeuvre composée sans 
art, touffue, aventureuse, souvent obscure, mais qui, malgré ses imper- 
fections, résiste assez bien a la critique pour mériter d’étre toujours 
consultée avec profit” 


RoGerR BIGELOW MERRIMAN. 


The King’s General in the Vest: the Life of Sir Richard Granville, 


Bart., 1600-1650. Compiled from various sources by Reverend 


ROGER GRANVILLE, M.A., Sub-Dean of Exeter Cathedral. (New 


York and London: John Lane Company. 1908. Pp. xiii, 217.) 


A History of the Life of Colonel Nathaniel Whetham, a Forgotten 
Soldier of the Civil Wars. By CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM 
and Wittram Cecit Damprer WuetHam, M.A., F.R.S., Fel- 
low and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. (London and 


New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1907. Pp. xviii, 


Svucu a happy conjunction as the simultaneous appearance of these 
lives of Granville and Whetham does not often fall to the reviewer's lot. 
\lmost exact contemporaries, each playing a considerable part in the 
same stirring events, yet precisely opposed to each other by birth, train- 
ing and circumstance, temper and habit of mind, political opinion and 
public service, it would be hard to find two other characters which better 
typify the Cavalier and Roundhead of history and tradition. At least 
one historian has voiced the desire felt by many for lives of obscure men 

great epochs of history, that there might be deduced from them the 

on the individual of far-reaching movements. And though 

neither of the men whose lives are here set down is to be classed as 

obscure, they serve the better on account of their position the purpose of 
enabling us to comprehend the drama of the Puritan Revolution. 

On the one hand Granville, grandson and namesake of the hero of 
the Revenge, brother of the Bayard of the Civil Wars, Sir Bevill, and 

*The reviewer is indebted to Professor J. W. Thompson of the University 


‘ Chicago for this reference. 
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cousin to George Monck, by birth and tradition a Royalist 
offers a perfect example of one type of Cavalier. Bred to art fr 
his youth, he served in France, in Germany and the Netherlands under 


Maurice and Vere, took part in the ill-fated expeditions to | 


Rheé, and, after sitting in Parliament as a blind opponent of the Pet 
of Right, marrying an heiress to pay his debts, and quarreling with her 


lucation by six vears of 


her family and his own, completed his military e 
Swedish fighting under Swedish commanders in Germany. On the out 
break of trouble with the Scots he returned to enter his king’s service 
whence he was later despatched to help suppress the Irish rebellion. R¢ 
called from that by the war in England he induced Parliament 
him money, arms and men and deserted with them to the Rovalist 
Thereafter he played no small part in the war in the West, contributing 
at times to the success but as often to the failure of the royal caus« 
finally imprisoned by his own side, and allowed to escape to the Conti 
nent, where he lived until his death at Ghent, about 1659. Loyal, brave 
obstinate, contentious, wrong-headed, rash, overbearing, at times cruel 
he quarreled with his family, his wife, his friends, his fellow-officers and 
his superiors till the end, scarcely less of a terror to his own sick 
to his enemies, yet with a certain curious hold on his followers through 
it all. Even in the pages of his biographer, who is by no means his 
apologist, he makes no pleasant picture; nor, with all his fighting quali 
ties and military experience, was he ever quite a success as a commander 
completely failing in his one great exploit, the attempt on Plymouth 
Compare with this that stout Parliamentarian Colonel Nathaniel 
Whetham, who, sprung from a Dorset yeoman family, went to Londo: 


as a boy, was apprenticed to a baker, busied himself as a young mat 


promoting the “Company of Husbandmen” to colonize in New Eng 

land, married his master’s widow, and rose to be baker to the Inner 

Temple. Puritan by instinct, when the city raised troops for the war, 

like his neighbor the wood merchant, Richard Brown later Major 

General Sir Richard, he enlisted, became major of dragoons, and after 


some service about Oxford was made governor first of Northampto1 
then of Portsmouth, and finally member of t } l 
He dared to oppose the extreme Cromwellians at the lh eht of the 
power, and, returning to his command at Portsmouth, played an in 


portant part in co-operating with his former associate, General Monck 


in the events leading to the Restoration. Thereafter failing or refusing 
to swim with the popular current he retired to private life, and declining 
to compromise with the claimants of the church property he had bought 
he died relatively poor and neglected some seven years after the Restora 


tion. Cautious, prudent, brave, conscientious, he offers the best type of 
Puritan. 

In these men we have the Revolution personified, and the biographies 
have been well worth doing. Bald and sober in themselves, genealogical 


or antiquarian in tone, when taken separately these plain stories are 
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little inspiring or inspired. Together they are of the highest significance 
and importance. For those who desire to understand as well as to know 
such a movement they are invaluable, the more so that, unlike too many 
such, they are wholly restrained and impartial. Neither is especially re 
markable for literary merit or the lack of it. Each is well illustrated 
with pictures and maps, some of considerable historical or antiquarian 
value. That many scholars will prefer their own historical judgments 
on matters outside the direct line of the biographies proper may be 
evidenced by such assertions as that Whetham was like Monck, that the 
English navy still smarted from Raleigh’s death as late as 1641, that 
Essex’s army could not have been protected after its surrender, or that 
Clarendon’s bitterness toward such men as Granville was not wholly 
justified. None the less such sound and serious attempts to set before us 
the careers of men like Whetham and Granville are deserving of praise 
and encouragement. For it is only by such work that we may ultimately 


come to comprehend such periods as that of the Puritan Revolution. It 


is to be hoped that the example thus set may be followed in many more 
cases, whether the motive be, as here, a proper family pride, or the more 
disinterested one of pure scholarship. 


W. C. ABBotrt. 


English Local Government from the Revolution to the Municipal 
Corporations Act: the Manor and the Borough. In two parts. 
By Srpney and Beatrice Wess. (London and New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1908. Pp. vill, 404; vi, 405- 
858. ) 

THE present installment of Mr. and Mrs. Webb's great work on 
English local constitutional history maintains the very high rank of the 
initial volume, noticed in an earlier number of the REvIEw (April, 1907) 
Indeed no other book has ever given us so intimate an acquaintance with 
the institutional side of English social life. The very numerous and de- 
tailed marginal notes show that an enormous amount of original material 
has been thoroughly exploited. The achievement of the authors is 
especially praiseworthy, because of the amazingly complex and unsys- 
tematic character of English local custom and local organization. For 
this reason it has been found needful to treat in detail a large number of 
concrete examples or types and to examine a great variety of local 
records 

The first volume, corresponding to part I., comprises seven chap- 
ters of which the first four deal with the manor and the manorial bor- 


vh. These organizations performed a vast number of governmental 


ou 
functions which in form were “exemptions from or exclusions of” the 
jurisdictions of the county and the parish. Chapter 1., on the Lord’s 
Court, sets forth the familiar “lawyer's view” of the various manorial 


courts, each with a separate constitution and jurisdiction. There is a 


i 
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strong “tendency to elaboration”. Besides th yurts rot ust rv, 
and leet, one authority (R. B. Fisher, 1794) makes out the existence of 


a “court of survey ” and of a separate court fot ‘ kpledg 
But the court of survey was merely a special sitting of the urt bar 
while the view of frankpledge origi vy was a duty of the sheriff's 
turn and later of the lord’s court leet Moreover, for the period 1689 
1835, the lord’s court, as it actually existed, “ differed widely fr 


lawyer's view of what it ougl 


practice, there was but one court which, in a single undivided sitting 
through one set of officers and one jury, without distinguishable order 
or precedence, “transacted all the business of the little community 
In the majority of cases there was a single undifferentiat 
Although this court was in ruins, as revealed in the second chaptet1 
functions were still many and important. On thousands of manors it 


still had a large share in the business of local government. In particular 
it had the management of the “agricultural operatior of the little 
community”. In “nearly every manor there were ommot 
sometimes woods into which the tenants of the manor might send their 
pigs; sometimes valuable hay-meadows shared by lot or by primitiy 
scramble; more frequently large open “con ons ot oarse herbage 
and invariably roadside strips and odds and ends of unoccupied lat 
forming part of the lord’s waste.” The administration of these common 
rights formed a part of the business of every manorial court. This 
fact ought to have a special interest for the student of American lox 
institutions. Is it not probable that here we may find an explanation of 
the communistic customs of the old New England towns? In the first 
half of the sixteenth century, a 
administering the common pastoral or agricultural rights of the 
May not a study of manorial rather than of parish cust ind records 


disclose the true origin of the so-called “ Germanic” usages of « 


colonial days: 


The third chapter presents a most interesting account of the 


rial borough. Under this name is embraced a “ somewhat heterog 
eous collection of local authorities . . Intermediate between the lord's 


court and the autonomous municipal corporation creating its own 


tices of the peace”. These are the village meeting, having buy slight 
connection with the manor; the chartered township; the lordless court 
the lord’s borough; the enfranchised manorial borough; and the bor 
ough whose government is shared “ between a manorial court and one 
or more trade gilds’’. Examples of all these types are discussed in an 
enlightening way; while a separate chapter (the fourth) is devoted to 
the most anomalous of them all, the city and borough of Westminster 

Among the many facts of fresh interest with which these chapters 
are fairly packed, one is particularly impressed with the evidence pre 


sented of the manorial origin of many of the functions of the modern 


city. Such were the authority to suppress nu sances and the general 
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police power exercised by the lord’s court. The characteristics of the 
English manorial boroughs are repeated in those of “fifty or sixty 
so-called boroughs in Wales”, considered in the fifth chapter. 

The interest of the reader of these important volumes culminates in 
the investigation of the municipal corporation, whose distinguishing 
mark is the creation of its own justices of the peace. To this subject 
the last third of the first volume and all of the second volume are 
devoted. For the first time, from an adequate consideration of the 
original sources, we have here a critical account of this most difficult 
and important part of English constitutional history. In _ succession, 
the instrument of incorporation, the corporate jurisdiction, the corpor- 
ate obligations, the area of the corporation, the membership of the 
corporation, the servants of the corporation, the chief officers of the 
corporation, the head of the corporation, the bailiffs, the high steward 
and the recorder, the chamberlain and the town clerk, the mayor's breth- 
ren and the mayor’s counsellors, the courts of the corporation, the 
courts of civil jurisdiction, the court leet, the borough court of quarter 
sessions, the courts of specialized jurisdiction, the administrative courts 
of the municipal corporation, and the municipal constitution of 1689, 
are carefully considered; while the whole of the seventh chapter deals 
with municipal disintegration during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

Following this systematic and general analysis of the municipal con- 
stitution, 1689-1835, are three chapters devoted to the study of particu- 
lar corporations. Thus the administration of the close corporations of 
Penzance, Leeds, Coventry, Bristol, Leicester and Liverpool is treated 
in chapter viil.; that of the so-called municipal democracies of Morpeth, 
Berwick-upon-T weed, Norwich and Ipswich, in chapter 1x.; and the city 
of London, in chapter x.—an important monograph in itself. 

The book concludes with a vigorous estimate of the causes, charac- 
ter and consequences of the municipal revolution effected by the Act 
of 1835. It is remarkable that until the very eve of that revolution 
there was nO general agitation for the reform of the antiquated munici- 
pal corporations. “In spite of the frequent applications to parliament 
made by the corporations themselves, we have not come across a single 
petition, from any person whatsoever, praying that the municipal con- 
stitution might be changed to an elective one.” Only during the fifteen 
vears preceding the appointment of the Royal Commission of 1833 did 
there exist any real popular movement for reform. Fundamentally 
this movement was the result of the industrial revolution. The berough 
constitution was out of harmony with the new economic and commercial 
needs of society. Moreover it was oppressive to the dissenter. More 
than was dreamed of at the moment, the municipal revolution threw 
power into the hands of the Whig nonconformists. “ There never was 
such a coup’’, exclaims a writer in the Creevey Papers, “as this Munici- 
pal Reform Bill has turned out to be. It marshals all the middle classes 


| 
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in all the towns of England in the ranks of Reform, ave and gives ther 
monstrous power too. I consider it a much greater blow to Torvism 
than the Reform Bill [of 1832] itself.” 

The ready use of the mass of materials comprised in this excellent 
book is facilitated by an elaborate index of subjects, supplemented by 
separate indexes of persons and places 
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La Guerre de Sept Ans: Histoire Diplomatique et Militair Pome 
IV. Torgau; Pacte de Famille. Par RicHarp Wappin 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot et Cie. 1907. Pp. viii, 637.) 


Tuts new volume of M. Waddington’s important work is devoted 
the campaigns in eastern and western Germany from the spring of 1760 
to that of 1761, to the futile negotiations between France and En 
during the same period, and to the successful negotiations betwee 
France and Spain which resulted in the Family Compact of 1761. The 
author’s plan and methods are now too well known to need descriptior 
no deviation from them appears in this volum: The work is on the 
whole admirably done, and while no strikingly new conclusions are indi 
cated the reader can scarcely help being inspired with strong confidences 
in M. Waddington’s grasp of his material and in the constancy of his 
effort to deal objectively with it. 

It does not seem necessary to repeat the strictures of the author's 
methods, made by the present reviewer in connection with earlier vol 
umes; in a word, we have here a detailed military and diplomatic narra 


} } 


tive of classical style, and the result will undoubt 


tediy appreciated, 


and deservedly, by many students. The present installment is divided 
almost evenly between war and diplomacy; naturally the civilian reader 
will be chiefly interested in the latter field, embracing as it does incidents 


of great interest—the fall of Pitt, the close allving of France and Spain 


and the latter’s entry into the war. The narrative is both lucid and 
agreeable, and seems to be less overladen with detail than earlier accounts 


of less important transactions. But there would seem also to be a 


serious omission in the failure to set forth political conditions in either 
France or England in such a way as to show us the springs of policy 

why the policy of France was so mistaken, and why Pitt fell. That 
the author has no new conclusions to present on the former point is 
shown by his reproach of the French government for being satisfied 


liance autrichienne, sacrifier l’essentiel 


se trainer a la remorque de I'al 
la conservation du domaine d’outre-mer, pour l'accessoire, acquisition 
quelques cantons en Flandre” (p. 392) 

The treatment of English policy and of Pitt is more likely to evoke 
criticism, and the prevailing opinion will probably be that both that 
statesman and his country have fared rather hardly at M. Wadding 


hands. It is rather extreme to represent the minister's haughtiness at 
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lack of tact as largely if not mainly responsible for the trouble with 
Spain, and exception might also very reasonably be taken to the placing 


of Pitt and Choiseul on an equality in statesmanship. The failure to deal 


adequately with the con ns of English politics after the accession of 


narrative of the retirement of Pitt to give the 


George III. causes 
impression that the crisis was due wholly to the latter’s overweening self- 
confidence and arrogance; that this is really the authgr’s opinion is per- 
haps indicated by his quotation without comment of Lord Granville’s 
bitter attack on the Great Commoner in cabinet council. That the crisis 
was not due to Pitt’s insistence on war with Spain will be made clear by a 
study of the cabinet history of the previous months, published some years 
ago in the English Historical Review (XVII. 678-691). That M. Wad 
dington does not appreciate Pitt or his work is clearly shown by the re- 
mark (p. 617), “ I] est peutetre difficile pour un étranger d’expliquer et de 
justifier la renommeée extraordinaire que Pitt acquit auprés de ses con- 
temporains.” This renown, however, he goes on to explain, somewhat 
lamely, as due mainly to the coincidence of Pitt’s ministry “avec une 
période qui marqua les debuts et les progrés de la puissance et de la 
grandeur britannique ", adding that it was aided by the degree in which 
Pitt “incarnait la personnalité de ses concitoyens du XVIII siécle”. 
The language in which M. Waddington proceeds to describe the quali- 
ties of which Pitt was so admirable a representative is not quite in the 
spirit of the entente cordiale, and is perhaps also hardly in keeping 
with the usual courteous and objective tone of this narrative—a fact all 
the more surprising as M. Waddington has long been understood to be 
one of the Frenchmen who best knew and most admired the modern 
England. These qualities, according to him, are: “confiance inouie en 
leur propre superiorité, mepris, souvent haineux, des nations voisines, 
fierté de race degénérant dans l’é¢goisme le plus pur et parfois le plus 
naif, politique des résultats sans ombre de générosité et sans souci du 
sentiment’. M. Waddington benevolently adds that “toutes ces carac 
téristiques essentiellement britanniques ne sont, aprés tout, que l’exagéra- 
tion des vertus correspondantes ”, as who should point out that the mid- 
night burglar and assassin was after all only a little immoderate in his 
business enterprise and devotion to the interests of his family. Yet a 
little further on he is forced, we might say almost unconsciously, to bear 
witness to other reasons for Pitt’s leadership and success. For when 
he discusses the change made by the alliance of Spain with France, he 
concedes that the English statesman’s estimate of Spanish power was 
much more accurate than that which led Choiseul to fear lest the news 
of the Family Compact should frighten England into a pacific mood, 
and thus lead to her escape from the chastisement in preparation for her. 
And it need hardly be pointed out that this conception on the part 
of the man who is ranked with Pitt bears witness to as fatal a mistake 
in regard to England as in regard to Spain. 
Victor CorFin. 
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Laborie. I. Consul/at Provisoire et ( sulat I] 


fdministratio Grands Trava La 
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La lie et la Mort. I\ Re : rrit 
et Cie. 1905, 1906, 1907. Pp. vii, 377: ii, 382 86: iV, 304 


[ue author of these interesting volumes dis 
He desires to write a chapter of Napoleo hist 


partizan passion and Ttounded on a truly scientih iSIs but 1s 


tive that in performing such a task the author may hold convictions 


a dogmatic nature in religion, and presumably in politics 
strong. He reveals the true historic spirit in a demand upon his readers 
that they should judge the actors of the time according t 


tions of their lives and not by standards which have arisen “ fr 


license of the press, the disapp 


habitual violence of our verba 
On the other hand he smiles at the juvenile admiration of his 
temporaries for Lanfrey, r 


ders why Napoleon, that prodigious man, capable of enormous enter 


prises, nevertheless failed in founding a dynasty, or creating imitators 
His history must be studied as a thing apart, for the vivid interest 
in what it means, and for its remote consequences, with 1 regar 

whatever for existing politics. For these purposes there art 


of the author two parties in evidence, in juxtaposit 
tion: the First Consul and the Citv of Paris Neither one loved the 
other, vet neither could dispense with the other. For the author's sti 
France, Europe, the world, are nonexistent. To reproduce in all ex 


ness the physiognomy of Paris at the opening of the ninet 


is his sole end and aim, so that the intet ge of ships ' 
the parties may be understood. 
lo this end he has divided his task into four portions: the provisior 


consulate, the consulate for life and the empire, the rel 
ecclesiastical establishment of Napoleon, and the débdacle, from the Rus 


sian campaign to the end. This last study has not vet been publishe 


[he commune of 1871 destroyed all the archives of the metropolit 


prefectures, but there sti 
in the national archives, in the reports of the police as published 
Aulard under the title of Paris under the Consulate, in the papers ot 
Emery, deposited in the collections of St. Sulpice, and in the recor 
of Notre Dame. There is also the overwhelming literature stored in the 
libraries: the National, the Municipal and that of the Institut 

these due acknowledgment is made as well as to the general 

and their work. The foot-notes are bewildering in their number 

no doubt to the still higher specialist but utterly valueless to the reé 


who can have no access to the originals and who finds in title, page 


date no means of determining the use made of material; of course qu 
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ms wo 1 be yvort s, too, because an excerpt gives no idea of 
whole, and bulky fine print is an annoyance as well as a useless ex 
pense lhe moral of foot-notes adorns no tale. Either way their liberal 


use Is mere exasperation; but our author represents the school that 
makes a display of apparatus and is embattled against that of Frederic 
Masson, which omits all foot-notes whatsoever and woos the reader by 
internal evidence Yet he is not above quoting Thiers and Masson 
and Vandal and all the host of chroniclers, memorialists and pamph 
leteers who stand or fall on their personal character rather than su 


stantiate their veracity by the exhibit of their tool-chest and labora- 


M. de Lanzac de Laborie’s successes have been recognized by the 
\cademy and crowned with their highest literary prize. A perusal of 
his pages makes evident the reason. His erudition is rather oppressive 
and his style is not of the highest French standard. But his modera 
tion, his judgment, his fairness, are everywhere in evidence. No class, 
no movement, no ebullition of temper, no doubtful morality, no fanat 
icism, radical or ecclesiastical, is stigmatized, held up to scorn, or used 
to blacken the motives of those concerned. On the contrary he has 
dispassionate explanation of all that is apparently abnormal, he sees the 


ne eve 


underlying currents, marks the chains of causation, clarifies t 


ry processes and eschews sensationalism of every kind. In short, 


he is calm and philosophical where others are didactic and dry like 
Aulard, or picturesque and theatrical like Stenger, or polemic as are 
Fauriel and nearly all the contemporaries. 

The most original and enlightening portions of the book are those on 
the religious life of Paris during the period. The tenth chapter of the 
first volume in particular gives a better account than can be found else- 
where of the revival of religious feeling during the provisional consulate 
The decline of that curious semi-official cult Theophilanthropy, the get 
eral neglect of the tenth-day official festival, the restoration of Chris 
tian services and the observance of the First Day, the reappearance of 
the Constitutional Church, the new attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church and its official re-establishment in spite of ill-will on the part of 
the authorities; all these details are lucidly and fully given. The entire 
fourth volume entitled Religion was hurried through the press in order 
to meet the demand for information as to the origin and negotiation of 
the Concordat during the recent agitations incident to its abolition and 
the complete separation of church and state. There are however no 
marks of haste in the book. On the contrary the volume is singularly 
free from vague generalizations and is marked by careful portraiture 
of the great ecclesiastical personages, Belloy, Fesch, Emery, Maury and 
Astros. Indeed it is almost a series of biographies and characterizations 
that illuminate the process by which the Church of Rome, saved as by 
fire in the Concordat, regained its prestige and influence despite the im- 


patience and tyranny of Napoleon. 


i 


De Lanzac de Laborte Paris SOUS Nap 
Indeed these volumes are characterized 
in much of the contemporary French 


of René Bazin. If the true Frenchman is to regain 


g 
prise radicals, Israelites and Protestants, as has bee 
foundation of the Third Republic, they must acc 

The emancipated Church of Rome must be French 
ate and considerate, modern as the Continental p! 


its bitterness, ceasing to pose as a victim of martyrd 


past to oblivion, granting to the masses the religious 
ial to secular morality; and, minister, not be minister: 


service the historian must not emphasize or exaggerate 
rebuffs of well-meaning fanaticism or of ultramontanis1 


he constructive processes, the repentance of medievalism 
ment, and the new life which results from the never-e1 


the present with the past. 1 


If the reader desires a portra ss of men, their 
ings in vice and spite, their enervate: and pagan self 
he must go elsewhere to find it. I it even 
ispects of the Consulate are rare | renewt 
and life-force of the capital and nation are most in evider 
This quality appears notably in the treatment of a very k 
tion, the clandestine efforts to re-establis nas I ns 
lay fraternities, in Paris and in France. I: tely conn I 
was the persistent reassembling of 1 5 sisters, the ed 
work of the Christian Brothers and the whole subject of é 
eign missions. The ramifications of thes: ré 
rank, as religious life and practice gained strength 
are traced with delicacy and truthfulness by the author. No 
be offended by his treatment of a process out of which the « 
situation during the last years of the last century has grown 
ticular there is a refreshing frankness as to the res] itie 
sons. Writers of scientific history are strangely 1! rs l 
days. The flow of events is traced so dispassionately that s 
impression of necessitarian hopelessness is left on the ls of 
Things happened becaus? they must vy way 
ever as the puppets of fate; it is too sequel 
nobody is really to blame. M. de Lanz S er i 
as he sees the sequence of things, matters turned out as they 
cause the controlling minds were free agents; the raise 
is theirs and they are responsible. It is very refreshing t 
truthful characterizations of Bernier, Consalvi, Spina and all 
siastical negotiators of the Concordat: his sketching of the prel 
whom the church renewed its vigor. Scant justice however 
the leaders of the Constitutionals and to the Prot s wl 
lly Marron, Le Coz and Grég 


up to a certain contempt, especial 
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pliancy of churchmen and dissenters, of freemasons, Israelites and radi 
cals in the hands of the First Consul, well delineated in these pages, 
puts everybody concerned more or less in the light of puppets and opens 


the way for sarcasm. But there are periods when the “ pliables” com- 
prehend most of those desiring to restore order and give coherency to 
organic life in church and state, without which both perish and chaos 
ensues. 

The other volumes are antiquarian rather than historical; the rebuild 
ing and reconstruction of the city interests the author profoundly and 
he is rather prolix on the subject. Its economic regeneration is also a 
matter of intense interest and the thousand small but important articles 
which in their manufacture once more employed great masses of the 
populace are made the subject of considerable eloquence. The habits of 
each social class, their homes and their festivals; their clothing, scant 
and diaphanous in the case of the upper-class women; their luxury and 
their extravagance, their loose morality, their scandalous tongues, the 
monstrous proportions of illegitimate births—there is little that escapes 
notice though the facts are merely enumerated, not elaborated. On the 
other hand the persistent virtue of the elect few is steadily presented to 
the reader, and care is taken to emphasize the structural strength of 
society in all its normal functions. The exemplary home life of the 
many in every class is not forgotten. The final impression after perusal 
of the book is of a people buffeted by reversals of belief, of institu- 


by foreign wars and intestine revolutions; all 


tions, of government; 
due to a survival of the old order far beyond its time. Yet it is never- 
theless a people keeping a firm anchorage in essentials, quick to resume 
evolutionary processes, and sloughing off exaggerated folly with little 
permanent damage to the nation and community as a whole. This book 
must be reckoned as one of the most important recent contributions to the 
life of a new France. It will reach many Frenchmen who have been 
loath to believe that history is in the making day by day, that the old 
must pass and be forgotten, that the nation must shed its outgrown 
garments, that all this is imperative if France is to preserve her identity. 
Elsewhere it has dawned on the present generation that democracy 
means active participation in politics of every citizen or subject, that 
otherwise an oligarchy must emerge. Here in America we have still the 
pernicious obligarchies of local and party politics; in France the gov 
ernment entire is carried on by a minority. For both conditions there 
is the same cause; the majority wants all or nothing, the best or the 
worst. Such citizenship results in the final elimination from efficient 
life of those who practice it. M. de Lanzac de Laborie presents a pic- 
ture of how easy it is to discover and exaggerate vice, how hard to find 
virtue and appreciate it; he shows the indefatigable man at work on the 
ruins of an antiquated state, using other men as he found them, im- 
proving conditions by accepting and modifying them, and delineates the 


solid, homely, industrious population of Paris both holding its own and 
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restoring the good that seemed lost because Napoleon knew 1] lue of 
cities to a country, of a metropolis as the heart-centre of 


made short work with irreconcilables—Jacobin or Ultramont 


4 History of the Peninsular War. By Cuartes Oman, M.A. 

Volume III. September, 1800—December, 1810. O 

Bussaco, Torres Vedras. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1908 

Pp. xii, 508.) 

\NOTHER sumptuous volume of Professor Oman’s Peninsular Il ar lies 
before us, manufactured with all the care and skill of the Clarendon 
Press, the 568 pages covering the period from September, 1809, to 1 
cember, 1810—what the author considers “the turning point of 
war”, Oman is fortunate in having no metre and bounds set 
work, for it enables him, while not losing sight (as so far he certain 
has not) of such perspective as there is in this disjointed and | 
drawn-out struggle between Wellington and Napoleon’s marshals, to e1 
rich his chapters with personal references, acts of individual skill or 
lantry, and other facts dear to his especial clientele, which make the 
work more readable than one which has to be confined to more or less 
technical details; for when will that fighting animal, man, ever cease to 
gloat over deeds of heroism or fields of glory? Moreover, he is fortu 
nate in having been over the ground himself, and in having studied much 
of the topography carefully. His description of the battle of Bussaco 
as a result, is the clearest that exists. The most interesting part of tl 
book is that devoted to Masséna’s failure in this campaign, and thé 
author is just to this able marshal, who began his military life 
triumph and ended it in disaster. But then, so did Hannibal, greates' 
of all soldiers. 

Oman’s space likewise enables him to indulge in character sketching, 
and one gets a novel idea of what manner of men they were who strug 
gled through these long years. The professor is quite frank in such por 
traiture. Craufurd (he of the wonderful forty-three mile march in 


twenty-two hours to just miss Talavera) is a disappointed 


man, “on the 
lookout for slights and quarrels’, due to his lack of promotion, although 
one of the best equipped m2n in the army, and “on one of his happy 
days ...the most brilliant subordinate Wellington ever owned’ 
Masséna “ was a detestable character—but he was a great general; of all 
the marshals of the Empire he was undoubtedly the most capable ”’—in 


which latter opinion one might perhaps disagree with him. The bom 


bardment of the citadel of Lérida, filled with noncombatants, “ places 
that polished writer and able administrator Louis-Gabriel Suchet on the 
moral level of a king of Dahomey ” 

The lines of Torres Vedras are well described—one conceives a clear 
idea of the gigantic nature of the work; and the devastation of so gré 


a part of Portugal to neutralize Masséna’s advance, Oman shows to 
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have been not only justifiable, but authorized by the Portuguese authori 
ties, and “an old custom essentially national and familiar to the Port 
guese from time immemorial”. Many of the customs and precedents 


of war are horrible; onl 


vy in this generation are we getting humanized 
out of some of the worst of them; but after all the devastation of a 
province is no worse than a battle like the Moskwa, or Waterloo, or 
Gettysburg, and entails less actual loss of life or suffering, although 
these are apt to fall on noncombatants. 

The great work of Napier can never be crowded from the shelf of 
classics; neither does Oman pretend to supplant him; but, from sources 
Napier did not have, he is enabled to correct some errors in his prede- 
cessor’s volumes. Thus, in one paragraph in Napier’s account of Bus- 
saco he finds that “ almost every statement here is incorrect’, and gives 
t length seven valid reasons for his statement. 

[he operations in other sections of Spain during these months are 
allotted full space, yet the interest of the volume centres about Mas- 
séna’s campaign. 

Professor Oman always seeks the original sources, and he acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to a number of those who have furnished him 
with documents or who have obtained data for him from the French 
and Spanish archives when he himself had not had time for further 
research. His having visited much of the ground is an unequalled aid 
in describing operations, and he writes with a positiveness bred of con- 
viction. His chapters, with excellent maps, are much easier reading 


than even the most brilliant of Napier’s. 


3 


From the days of Fabius Cunctator—if we leave out the 
generals who believed battle injudicious, but who manoeuvred with 


} 1] 


abundant skill, and, a manoeuvre ended, sat down to smile at it and see 


what reply the enemy would make—no better sample of patient campaign 


ing exists than the Peninsular War. All that England cared at first to 
accomplish was to chase and keep the French out of Portugal; to this, 
until much later, was the task of Wellington confined, and he executed 
it well. Only when Napoleon had been shaken from his strong European 
position by the events of 1812 and 1813 did England pretend to wage 
a war of invasion. She had all along done her full share with her 
fleets and her treasury. Yet it will always be a source of wonder—one 
can scarcely even speculate upon it—what Wellington would have accom- 
plished had England several years earlier agreed to drive the French 
from Spain and carry the war into France. 

Each succeeding volume of this important work will be welcomed 
with interest 
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Giuseppe Garibaldi e la sua Le 
1849. Per ErmManno Loevinson. (Roma-M 


Editrice Dante Alighieri di Albrighi, Segati e C 


Loevinson Giuseppe Gartbalar 


ione Nell Stato 


Pp. 11, 278; 6, 274; 12, 372.) 


Tuis is one of the most scholarly of the many imp 


in the collection Biblioteca Storica del Risorgimento It 


T. Casini and V. Fiorini. Part I. was published as 


ries 


III., which was timed t 


of the collection; part II. as volume VI. of seri: 


~ 


heralded the centenary of Garibaldi’s birth, as volum« 


Garibaldi landed in Nice at the close of his South A1 


in June, 1848. He hastened to participate in the Lor 


but with a commission under the Provisional Govern: 


arrived only in time to make the brief campaign of a for] 


or three weeks about Lake Maggiore and Vares Ds 
further blows in behalf of Italian independence hx 
seventy companions for Sicily. Touching at Leghorn 


to land in the hope of placing himself at the head of 


forces. 


ing considerably augmented the number of his follow 
authorities expected him to go over to Venice and join 


defense against Austria, but t 


Rejected in Tuscany he passed over to Bologna 


revolution in the Papal States, and Garibaldi, wit! 


legior 


1” 


saw in the defense of Rome the most efi 


rendered the Italian cause. 


Loevinson’s three volumes form a carefully prepare 


the formation and conduct of this 


en 


from tl 


all stations in life and of all mor 
commercial and artisan classes 


1c 


leased convicts. The number of the legion rose f1 


thirteen hundred men, and heterogeneous as were its elet 


in grea 


part, it won golden laurels wu r its great chief 


of Rome, the history of which is in nsiderable part 


legion. 


to the wande rings of the levion in the Romagne, tl \I 
and comes down through the defense of Rome, with th 


trina and Velletri, to the surrender of Rome and the de 


The account begins in November, 1848, give 


legion on its famous retreat, July 2, 1849. It is base 


published material, upon the records of the legion itself 


ments of the war office of the period; upon police re 


of varied character in the Archives of State in Rome, 


other archives and libraries, including those of more 


palities. 


It is a work of patient research and minute 


occupied several years and has been done with a thor 


secures it a place as a permanent authority. The firs 


appear among the numerou 
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general account; the second is made up of special studies upon enroll- 
ment, equipment, discipline, etc.; the third consists of nearly one hun- 
ic 
hundred and seventy-one documents, with a bibliography and a subject- 
index of the names of persons and places mentioned in the whole work. 
Although written with considerable impartiality, it might have 

more 


dred and forty letters of Garibaldi, many of them unpublished, and on 


attention to papal authorities, several of which are wanting in the 
otherwise comparatively complete bibliography. The general reader 
might wish that more consideration could have been given to political 
and diplomatic conditions, but the work professes to be only a regi- 


mental history, and within the restricted limits of such a work it should 
be judged. It is indispensable » biographer of Garibaldi, as well as 


to the historian of the period, who must await the publication of many 


<s of patient scholarship and minute research before any defin 


if the Risorgimento or of any of its many pl 


lases Can 


G 


Garibaldi's Defence of the Roman Republic. By Grorce Macau 
LAY TREVELYAN. (London and New York: Longmans, Green 


and Ce mipany. 1907. Pp. 377 > second edition, pp. XV. 387. ) 


[Hts volume marks the entry of a new foreign historian in the field 
the Italian Risorgimento, a period much neglected, or, what is worse, 
generally unworthily treated, outside Italy. 


In English the Risorgimento 
works of W. R. Thayer and of Countess Martinengo Cesaresco are at 
once sympathetic and scholarly; those of King are painstaking and use 
ful, though hastily compiled and colorless; Whitehouse’s volumes are able 
and generally trustworthy; Probyn’s history was timely in its day; other 
original Risorgimento works published in English during the last fifty 
years may best be passed over in silence. No student would think of un- 
dertaking such works as a pretentious history of the German Reforma 
tion or a life of Frederick the Great without some years of serious study 
and preparation. But so low is foreign scholarship of the Risorgimento, 
so casual is foreign interest in modern Italy, and so limited is foreign 
knowledge of the Italian language, that more than one aspirant to easy 
historical honors, after a year or two of desultory reading, with in 
adequate knowledge of Italian, and no knowledge of even the titles of 
innumerable primary sources, has ventured to publish bulky volumes 
upon the characters and events of the complicated and significant half 
century of moral and material conflict which gave to Italy unity and 
independence. 

Trevelyan’s historical publications have hitherto related to the age 
of Wycliffe and the peasants’ rising, and to Stuart England, and he too 
has entered the Risorgimento field with comparatively little preparation. 
But he has entered it with much earnestness, with more than the aver 


age historical activity and power of work, and what is more, he has 
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been wise enough to recognize the insufficiency of his own unaided Italian 
studies, and to place himself under the wings of several able Italians 
who have made thorough researches on the period, Loevinson, whose 
Giuseppe Garibaldi e la sua Legione he has followed with a deference 


due to infallibility, Menghini, the scholarly Mazzinian specialist, Captain 


3 


Paganelli of the war office, and others. 
taken the trouble to visit the scenes of the events which he describes 
he has interviewed many Risorgimento contemporaries and recorded the 
impressions, and he has made a critical and at some points a minut 
study of many, though by no means all, published primary sources 

The volume does not profess to be a well 


Republic of 1849. Its title declares it to be a military account giving 


special prominence to the figure of Gari 
defense. The first hundred pages—a third of the volume—relate to Gari 
baldi’s early life and to conditions in Italy and Rome prior to the pt 

mation of the Republic, and 


scholarly part of the work. The author lavishes much space upon thé 


enrollment, character and appearance of the conglomerate rps engaged 
in the defense of the Republic, but he gives only a brief and quit 
inadequate description of the body politic which was being defende 


His pictures of military action are striking and his heroes of the Re 


lrawn, but the reader obtains at best a vague and 


public are carefully 
incomplete impression of the c 


A third only of the volume relates to the actual defense referred to in 


the title The last hundred pages are de ted to Gar ) l 
retreat, July 2-September 2, which followed the surrender of Rome 


le retreat is a striking exploit, interesting principally for the biography 

of Garibaldi; it so interested the author that he went over the whole 

route on foot, thus obtaining good local color for his topographical de 

scriptions. This is the part of the work most minutely studi 
rrevelyan’s point of view is that of unbounded ent 

Risorgimento movement and of lively admiration for his hero (sari 

His enthusiasm prevents him from doing full justice to the papal gi 

ernment and its claims, and several of his statements and expression 

7), as when he speaks of “the Neapolitan gang evident! 


nat now surroundes 


composed mostly of cardinals and monsignor 
pope, make it clear that he is writing for a distinctly Protestant or anti 
clerical public. His authorities quoted in non-military matters are almost 
exclusively anticlerical; furthermore he has erred in parts in following 
too closely one or two untrustworthy secondary sources; Johnston's 7/i 
Roman Theocracy has led him into more than one error. For exampl 
Bowring, entrusted with an English government mission of investigatior 
in the Papal States, reported in 1837 that but 2 per cent. of the popula 
tion was to be found in the schools. Johnston (p. 13), quoting Bowring, 


says that but 2 per cent. of the rural districts received any education 


whatever. Trevelyan (p. 55), quoting from Johnston, says that but 
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population could read. But if, as Bowring 
per cent. of the population was to be found in the schools, at 
per cent. more of the population had passed through the schools, 

ay 10 per cent. could probably read. 

Trevelyan’s enthusiasm has led him into some extravagances and in- 
consistencies, as when he declares (pp. 92, 97) that the sordid period 
of the democratic revolution was over (February), and that Mazzini’s 
‘saintliness cast its spell over the Roman people” (March), although a 
few pages farther he is obli to record many unpublished murders 
of unoffending priests and the sacking of religious and public institu- 
tions. He generally cites in foot-notes the sources of his informa- 


tion, but the rapidity of his work has not enabled him generally to mass 


and it the evidence with the care necessary to give his statements 


the stamp of finality. As a whole, however, the volume gives an excel 


lent picture of the period, and is calculated to arouse interest in ; 
wide-reading public. Trevelyan has an eye for picturesque detail which 
gives much freshness to the narrative; many of his appreciations are 
peculiarly happy and some of his pages are eloquent. His keen sym- 
athy with the liberal movement has enabled him to penetrate well be- 
neath its surface, and the character of Garibaldi has been well inter- 
preted. 

As ibliography is appended, to which, however, many 
might be made, including several it rtant primary sources 
ond edition contains a few, mostly insignificant, changes and 
exclusively relating raribaldi’s retreat; and a few titles have 
inserted in the biblio; 

H. Netson Gay 


The History of Twenty-five Years, 1856-1880. By Sir SPENCER 
Wa pote, K.C.B. Volume III., 1870-1875; Volume IV., 1876- 
1880. (London and New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 


pany. 1908. Pp. xv, 331; xii, 410.) 

WHEN he died a year ago Sir Spencer Walpole left the manuscript of 
the concluding volumes of his history in such shape that it could be edited 
for publication. This has been done by his friend Sir Alfred Lyall, a 
competent hand, who states that the work as it stands comprises Wal- 
pole’s material, rearranged where necessary, owing to the lack of two 
chapters which he intended to write. Walpole’s method of historical 
construction and his general point of view are familiar to students of 
recent British history. He treats his subject topically, so that his chap- 
ters are really monographs. Analysis rather than narrative is his forte. 
He has so wide a range of interest that he takes not merely politics 
proper for his province, but industrial and sociological conditions, re- 
ligion and literature. And he has, for an Englishman, a remarkable 


acquaintance with the contemporary histery of the European continent. 


136 


The great topics of these volumes are the Tre 


Eastern Question (1856-1876), the Russo-Turkish \W 
lreaty, ritual and religion, and the beginning of the Home Rule struggle 
In addition, there is a careful description of the main featur f routine 
politics during the Gladstone and Disraeli ministries. \\ 
few pen-portraits of his dramatis personae, although his lume of 
graphical essays proved that he was a close observer 

estimated at its proper value the influence of dominant 
determining events. 

His chapter on the negotiations between Eng 
States, which resulted in the Geneva award, embraces als surve 
British foreign policy at the fall of t 
tion by Russia of the Treaty of Paris. His treatment is eminent] 

He describes without bias the exaggerated demands of Sumner and the 
American fire-eaters and the mistakes of Lord Granvill With « 
candor, but with perfect respect, he states how un] 

become through her persistent withdrawal from royal functions, and how 
much the sympathy aroused by Albert Edward's illness reacted in i 


of the dynasty. In the early seventies, Radicals used to predict that Vi 


toria would be the last sovereign of Great Britain. In 1908 1 
ley, one of those Radicals, is a viscount, and Joseph | 
another Radical, was only a little while ago the drive-whe i r 
actionary, Tory administration. The throne seems more firmly « 
lished than ever. 
The beginnings of the drift toward imperialism app¢ 

of Disraeli’s transactions in Egypt, of the crowning of Queen Vi 

1 1 


as Empress of India, and of the 
Berlin. While Walpole gives throughout fair statement 

cies, he does not refrain from exercising the historian’s right to 
judgment after the evidence is all in. His verdicts are get 

of the enlightened Liberal of the generation which grew up in th 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The two most important monographs in this part ot wo! e! 
the Eastern Question from the end of the Crimean War to the Tre 
of Berlin, and the ecclesiastical difficulties which perturbed the Cl 
of England between 1850 and 1880. In the former Walpole’s 


of policies which the Tories themselves now regard as mistake1 
ticularly pungent. The incompetence of the British Foreign Off 


deal with Orientals has been recently confirme 


remarkable account of Modern Egypt. That the Foreign Office, whi 


trusted in the fifties so hot-headed and obstinate a guide as Stratford 
Canning, should have been equally misled in the sixties and seventie 


cannot surprise us. It was only natural that Beaconsfield should trea 
the Ottoman Empire in the magician-like way in which the heroes of his 


romances dispensed fortunes and kingdoms. Walpole, however, prefers 


to throw his searchlight on the buncombe and tinsel seaconsfield 
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“might have ascertained from the teachings of history ”, he says, “ that 
he could not possibly divorce the Bulgaria of the north from the Bul- 
garia of the south by the childish device of giving it a new name. 
He might have learned from the lessons of geography that the occupa 
tion of Cyprus could not control the caravan road between Trebizond 
and Tabriz” (IV. 186). Beaconsfield’s apologists would probably re- 
tort that he succeeded in preventing Russia from occupying Constan- 
tinople, and in riveting England’s hold on the Suez Canal—the two 
objects which the British then regarded, and probably still regard, as 
indispensable to the furtherance of British interests. But however read- 
ers may differ from Walpole’s opinions, they can hardly impugn the 


accuracy of his statements 


Che most unusual chapter of all is that which discusses ritual and 


religion. The internecine quarrels of the various parties of the Church 
of England, their appeals from church to Parliament, and the desperate 
efforts to maintain at least a semblance of orthodoxy, are here described 
with sober fairness. Possibly, had Walpole lived, he might have added 
a page or two of résumé, so that we might see at a glance where this 
struggle left the Established Church. Walpole’s own views can be in 
ferred in his brief survey of the diffusion of the evolution theory and of 
agnosticism. Incidentally he pays tribute to Tennyson as the represen 
tative poet of the age. 

rhere are other noteworthy sections—on the early Home Rule move 
ent, on the state telegraphs, on Plimsoll’s efforts to protect seamen, 
for instance—wnich deserve special mention. In a review like the 
present, however, it is necessary to define, if possible, the main char- 
acteristics. Walpole’s work deserves to become the standard for readers 
who are not pursuing minute investigation of details. Several of his 
short monographs are the best in English on their several subjects. He 
writes from a full store of information, in a judicial temper, and with 
the conviction, which happily still survives in England, that history is 
written to be read. 


WILLIAM Roscoe THAYER. 


The Rise and Decline of the Free Trade Movement. By W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A., Honorable Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College. (Cambridge: University Press. 1905. I’p. x, 
212.) 

In this second edition of his work on the free trade movement, Pro- 
fessor Cunningham has made only unimportant changes, barring the 
addition to it of two addresses, already separately published, one on 
The Real Richard Cobden, and one entitled Back to Adam Smith. The 
book is really a political tract but not for that reason less worthy the 
attention of the historian. The use of the historical argument in mod- 
ern political and economic discussion has become increasingly important 
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and nowhere has its significance been greater than in the field of com- 
mercial policy. The most influential protectionist work of the nine- 
teenth century was List’s National System, and the most strikin 
teristic of that work was the use of the historical method. 

not mean simply an attempt to prove the economic benefits or evils of 
particular tariff measures by a study of industrial statistics but rather 
the broader attempt to interpret tariff questions in the light of great 
political and social changes, including not only changes in economic 
conditions but also changes in national ambitions and ideals. Of pecu 
liar interest is the fact that in the great tariff discussion which has 


agitated England since Chamberlain threw down his challenge in May, 


ly divided according to their devo 


1903, the economists have very larg« 


tion to the theoretical or the historical method. The great theoretical 


vriters, such as Marshall at Cambridge and Edgeworth at Oxford, have 
remained true to the orthodox free trade teaching, while the economic 
historians, especially Cunningham, Ashley and Hewins have become 
champions of the Chamberlain programme. This is doubtless pri 
marily due to the fact that the historians have approached modern eco 
nomic problems in the light of the whole course of national political 


growth. Protectionism in England is but one phase of imperialism and 
both of them are primarily political rather than economic in their 
character. 

We are prepared, then, to find Dr. Cunningham saying in his pref 
ace: “It hardly seems possible that anyone, who has been influenced by 
the political ideas of Sir John Seeley and is true to the economic teac] 
ing of Adam Smith should hesitate. I hope to march with the men who 
have wisdom to reconsider a decision, honesty to acknowledge a blunder 
and courage to try to retrieve it.’ This does not mean that the author 
looks on the free trade movement as a “ blunder” in its inception. He 


1 


itt, HHuskisson and Peel, 


traces briefly but sympathetically the efforts of | 
and the period of the commercial treaties after 1860. The blundet 
according to his views, lay in the exaggerated views of the free traders 
and the holding to their doctrine as a dogma of absolute truth, after 
all the changes that have taken place. Despite the advantages which 


came to England from a generation of “ one-sided free-trade’, she was 


coming to the period of “the great divide” in which the growth of 
rival industrial nations and the decay of her own resources have brought 
her face to face with the problem of maintaining her prestige among 
the nations. This problem, the author believes, is not to be solved by 
the continuance of a policy of unlimited “cosmopolitan competition ” 
but by a new “imperial system” of co-operation and interdependence 
among all parts of the empire. 

So far as either his historical account of the movement or his analysis 
of the present situation is concerned, Dr. Cunningham gives us little 


that is new. It is not so much a history as an interpretation of familiar 


events, which derives its importance from the nature of the modern 
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problem and the authority of the interpreter. Naturally the reader’s 
opinion will be largely determined by his own attitude toward the prob- 
lem itself. He, no more than the author, can escape the personal basis 
of judgment. Even the orthodox free trader, however, will recognize 
that this tract is written in a more moderate vein and with a greater 
effort at fairness than is much of the literature of the controversy. 
The author feels the wrench of breaking with the great names of the 
past, and with characteristic English conservatism he tries to show that 
the really great leaders were not extremists and had many points of 
contact with the modern notions. This is especially marked in his two 
new chapters on Adam Smith and Cobden. In the case of the latter, 
at least, the effort seems rather far-fetched. To Mongredien, the 
Cobden Club historian, Cobden was a moral hero endowed with eco- 
nomic infallibility. To a writer like Fuchs he was a shrewd manufac- 

a keen eye to the profits of the cotton trade. Doubtless “ the 
real Richard Cobden” was neither of these and yet it seems futile to 
try and save him as an object of sympathy for the modern imperialists. 
Underneath any divergence of economic theorizing between them lies 
the deeper and ineradicable difference of divergent ideals as to the mis- 
sion and destiny of England and her colonies. 

Henry C. Emery. 


The Government of England. By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, Profes- 
sor of the Science of Government in Harvard University. Ih 
two volumes. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1908. 


Pp. xv, 570; vill, 563.) 


Mr. Lowe. has admirably succeeded in a task which no other stu 
l 


dent of political science—English or American—has attempted. Even 
to enumerate all the deparfments of government activity that are com- 
prehended in his Government of England would absorb at least half of 
the space assigned for this review. Six full pages of the first volume 
are occupied with the table of contents—the headings to the sixty-seven 
chapters into which the two volumes are divided. Here it must suffice 
to state that Mr. Lowell begins at the top and works downward. He 
begins with the crown; then proceeds to deal with Parliament, the cab- 
inet and the state departments, and with the relations of the colonies 
to the mother-country. Then having described the governmental and 
ecclesiastical machinery, the law courts and the political activities of 
which Whitehall and Westminster are the centres, he takes leave of 
official London and devotes himself to municipal government in its sev- 
eral aspects in the local government areas of the metropolis and of 
provincial England 

Even this brief outline of Mr. Lowell’s great work will afford a 
basis for the statement at the outset that he has succeeded in a task 
which no other student of the English governmental system has at- 
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tempted. There are not lacking books of recent date which treat of 
subdivisions of the subject. Many of these are special studies and are 
accepted as authoritative; but heretofore there has existed no one book 
covering comprehensively the whole subject, although the need for such 
a work as this with its inclusiveness and its scholarly accuracy had long 
been obvious. Such a work could have been undertaken at any time 
after 1888; for with the enactment of the County Government Act in 
that year there remained only the District and Parish Councils Act of 
1893 and the Act of 1899, which replaced the London vestries by munici 
pal councils, to complete the era of constitutional reform which began 
in 1832. Many of the special studies of English government which are 
now of permanent value have been written since 1893; but Mr. Lowell 
is the only student who has realized the need of a work covering the 
entire field of governmental and party activity and who has devoted 
himself with success to meeting this need 

It was the fortune of the present reviewer to spend sixteen or se\ 
teen years in daily contact with the governmental machinery which Mr 
Lowell has described. This experience began with local government as 
it existed in the later seventies, and was followed by an experience of 
the working of Parliament and the state departments in London during 
the period when the last of the great reforms in local government were 
in making. In those years he learned to admire these institutions from 
the ease with which they work, and their adaptability to changing polit 
ical, economic and social conditions. Much time in later years has been 
spent by him in working out the history of several of these institutions; 
and a study of Mr. Lowell’s two volumes has filled him with whole 
hearted and thorough-going appreciation. It is because this review 
must be, in the main, if the reviewer follows his sense of the exceeding 
merit and value of Mr. Lowell’s work, an appreciation of an ambitious 
task well performed, that he prefaces it with the little criticism which 
he finds occasion to offer. 

Mr. Lowell is uniformly accurate in statements of fact and descrip 
tion. Errors of fact are singularly few, as might be expected from the 
care that has been bestowed on the work, and from the fact that the 
proof-sheets were read by the Right Honorable James Bryce. Of what 
misstatements there are, none is vital, and the same may be said of some 
observations and conclusions to which exception might perhaps be taken 
All told the few misstatements do not detract from the value of the book 
as a work of reference to anything like the same degree as the unfor- 
tunate fact for Mr. Lowell that developments so quickly succeeded each 
other in the labor movement both in Parliament and the constituencies 
after it was no longer practicable to bring the chapters on this signifi 
cant phase of English politics down at least to the incoming of the 
Asquith administration in April, 1908. 

This is a misfortune likely to happen at any time in connection with 


a work of this character. It can be made good when Mr. Lowell pre 
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pares his second edition. At such a revision also it might be well to 
correct the statement (I. 170) that until 1896 provincial postmasters 
owed their positions to political influence. Rural postmasters were 
nominated by members of the House of Commons until about twelve 
years ago; but provincial England means areas outside London, and it 
is much more than twelve years since postmasters in such cities as 
Liverpool, Manchester or Birmingham were nominated by members of 
Parliament. Another statement requiring correction is (II. 176) that 
municipal officers, except the town clerk, do not ordinarily attend the 
meetings of the town councils. The reviewer’s experience is that 
municipal officers are very generally in attendance; and there are good 
grounds for such attendance, as at any time the recommendations of a 
committee may be challenged, and information at the command of the 


committee’s expert may be essential to save the reference of minutes 


back to the committee. ; 
Here and there one might ask for a line or two of amplification. It 


would have been well if Mr. Lowell had quoted some authorities for 
his statement that the calibre of men now offering for service on city 
councils is deteriorating. Again in summing up the case for and against 
municipal ownership it would have been helpful if Mr. Lowell had 
taken note of the ease of working in municipal economy which results 
from municipal ownership and operation of gas, electric lighting and 
street-car undertakings, an ease which is often patently lacking in this 
country where these undertakings are in the hands of private companies 
whose interests are not and never can be identical with those of a well- 
administered municipality. 

Turning to quite another section of Mr. Lowell's book, it would have 
been fairer to Free Churchmen in England if Mr. Lowell had made it 
clear in his analysis of the political controversy over the elementary 
schools that the aim of the:partizans of the Established Church is to 
retain a large proportion of what are really civil-service appointments 
head-teacherships in the schools—as an exclusive possession of the 
Church of England. 

It is not possible to make any comparison between Mr. Lowell’s book 
and the half-dozen other books the joint use of which might be made 
to take its place. It stands in distinguished isolation by reason of its 
comprehensive plan, the masterly way in which the plan has been devel- 
oped, and the sympathetic insight with which Mr. Lowell has described 
and analyzed the spirit in which English people work their Parliamentary 
and municipal institutions. The index—twenty-two pages—is full and 
likely to meet all calls upon it. There is no bibliography, but the au- 


thorities which Mr. Lowell has used are fully set out in the foot-notes. 
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BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


SYDNEY GeEoRGE FisHer. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lip 
pincott and Company. 1908. Pp. xxii, 574; vii, 585 


The Struggle for American Independence. In two volumes. By 


THIs is a larger and more detailed work on the period of Ameri 
history from 1763 to 1783 by the author of The True Hist fr the 


American Revolution. Like The True History it serves as a correctiv 


to the orthodox and usually accepted ideas concerning the issues and 
merits of the Revolution. Americans have been taught to believe that 
their fathers in the Revolution stood for their constitutional rights as 
Englishmen; for local self-government; for right of trial b 
self-taxation, vouchsafed from English experience; against the quarter 
ing upon them of armies “to eat out their substance ” without the cor 
sent of their representative assemblies; and for the principles of liberty 
and self-government proclaimed by the Declaration of Independenc 


while Great Britain was resolved to govern the colonies by arbitra 


power, and to subject them to injurious laws and to principles of taxa 
tion contrary to the old English conception of English liberty 
These ideas have been deeply imbedded in the American mind. They 
are regarded as the verdict of history and as the final interpretation of 
the vital issues raised by the American struggle for independenc« It 
is not likely that Mr. Fisher's volumes will do much to disturb this ‘ 
verdict. They may, however, be of distinct aid to some teachers 
American history and to some half-informed “ Sons” and “ Daughters 


of the American Revolution who have been led to suppose there was 
only one side to the Revolution, and that there was nothing but liberty, 
glory and unselfish patriotism on the American side of the struggle of 
1776. Such readers may follow with profit, if not with approval, through 
Mr. Fisher's pages, wherein the author seeks to put the traditional and 
patriotic causes of the American Revolution in what he regards as their 
true light, namely, as minor and incidental to the real and original 

of the struggle. 

That struggle arose, according to Mr. Fisher, because of an effort 
of the British to establish a modern colonial system by so reorganizin 
their American colonies as to assert and make real the nominal sovet 
eignty recognized as belonging to Parliament by the departure of th 
French from America. This reorganization of her colonies was neces 
sary if England was to retain her control; and it was a policy begun, 1 
after a careless and ignorant fashion by a corrupt government, or a stupi 
king, but after deliberation and investigation by capable statesmen who 
were asserting principles on which alone colonies could be retained and 
governed. On the part of the Americans independence was the object 
in view from the opening hour of the quarrel, or even before open f1 
tion began, prepared for by political ideas and material interests that had 


long made independence inevitable. This view Mr. Fisher maintains 
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in two volumes of clearness and force and with an interesting array of 

He has gone to the original sources for information; his cita- 
tions and references are numerous and valuable; the arrangement of his 
material is good, and his style is readable and attractive. 

Yet however creditable his work, it must be confessed that the author 
seems excessively “ otherwise-minded ”’, and his spirit of criticism and 
correction seem, in a measure, to outrun his spirit of historical impar- 
tiality and fairness. He makes most use of what makes most of his 
cause. For the years of discussion preceding the call to arms Mr 
Fisher’s readers would be led to conclude that in all the long contro 
versy the Americans had no cause. They were without good ground for 
contention, short of independence. Any claims of principles or pur- 
poses short of that are evasions, concealments, or false pretenses. 


Monopoly of colonial trade was “an essential part of the colonial sys 


tem ’—though Adam Smith was soon to disprove the theory. “ No 


I 


taxation without representation ” was “never a part of the British con 
stitution "—though Chatham apparently thought otherwise. There was 
‘no ground for the American claim against the Stamp Act ”’—though 
that claim received the assent of some of the best men in England. Par- 
liament had the right to rule, as it had long ruled, the colonies without 
their consent, as every true English colony is ruled to-day. The Ameri 
can distinction between internal and external taxes was “ weak and ab 
surd "—though Franklin gave his testimony to sustain it. Dickinson's 
idea (which seems, also, to have been that of Burke) that a duty on 
commerce could be kept from becoming a tax was a “ flimsy one ”; while 
Samuel Adams’s doctrine on the need of colonial consent to standing 
armies was equivalent to a declaration of independence. American mobs 
and tar-and-feather parties made the army necessary; while even the re- 
vival of the notorious act of Henry VIII.’s time providing for the trans- 
portation for trial of colonists charged with treason was well founded 
in precedents and in the right of a nation to establish order in its 
colonies. It was not any want of conciliation that lost Great Britain 
her American colonies. “She lost her colonies because she wanted 
colonies and the colonies wanted independence.” “No amount of 
graciousness, friendliness, or kindness could make the colonial condition 
acceptable to the patriots of 1770”—the testimony of the patriot leaders 
Washington, Adams, Franklin, Jefferson and others being rejected as 
unconvincing or unimportant. The conditions in the patriot army were 
‘very different from what most of us have been led to believe”. The 
“ beautiful buff and blue uniforms ” were only on the fashion plates, not 
on the backs of the patriots. The patriot troops were merely a set of 
volunteer riflemen, without uniforms, in ragged clothes and butternut 
hunting shirts, at times barefooted, at times “ destitute of both shirts and 
breeches ”, and at all times without much sense of order or discipline. 
They could shoot straight, but no one could tell how soon they would 
desert to the enemy or go trooping home. High-toned respectable so- 
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ciety was disgusted with such a levelling soldiery. It was not they wl 


won our independence. It was the aid of France, or 
cations in Europe, or the Whig partizanship, or incompetency, of | 
generals who were willing to have the American rebellion succe¢ 

These suggestions will serve to indicate the tone and temper of the 
work. In their scope the volumes embrace all the subjects yrthy 
notice within the period described, including the foreign relations 


1 


1 personal aspects of the war, while the second volume closes 


military an 


with a suggestive chapter on the Effect of the Revolution on Eng 
Colonial System. The volumes bear the stamp of originalit thev I 

a departure from beaten paths. There is much of interest 

the author shows a wealth of knowledge as well as 

scholarly and scientific methods. (Grounds for the author's nclusions 
ire given, but the reader will hardly escape the feeling tl 

ment of the controverted political questions the period the thor 
has been a one-sided rather than 1] ‘ 
one wishing to know the whole story of the Revolution must feel gt 

ful to Mr. Fisher for his volumes 


The Life and Correspoxdence of James McHenry, Secretary of War 
under Washington and Adams. By Bernarp C. STEIN! 
(Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers Company. 1907 


Now that the lives and works of the statesmen of the first 
early period of our history as a nation have been published, it is quite 
fitting that the biographies and correspondence of those of second or eve 
lesser place should be given to the public. In this latter class James 
McHenry naturally falls. That such was his ranl g f 
his contemporaries is evidenced by several of the letters of Hat 
Pierce, Washington and Wolcott (pp. 69, 97, 162, 322, 394, 379, 422) 


Thus Hamilton wrote when suggesting to Washington a number of 
persons for Secretary of War: “ McHenry, you know. He would gi 
no strength to the administration, but would not disgrace the office 
His views are good.” As Secretary of War he revealed few quailifi 
tions for the position, for, as Wolcott said, while a man of honor he was 
‘not skilled in the details of executive business ” 

We are indebted to Dr. Steiner’s interest and zeal in carefully exam 
ining a mass of correspondence and papers preserved by McHenry’s de 
scendants, and in selecting therefrom all that was of general interest 
and value connected with the career of this well-nigh forgotten states 
man. McHenry had a large correspondence with many persons promi 
nent in public life including Washington, Hamilton, Wolcott, Murray, 
Pickering, Tracy, Tallmadge and other leading Federalists. 

In so far as possible the author permits McHenry’s correspondence 
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and that of his friends to tell » story of his life and times, merely 
connecting them by a biographical thread. This method has its disad 
vantages as well as its merits. We are by no means sure that a brief 
introductory biography followed by the correspondence would not have 
made a more useful volume, as it is the correspondence that constitutes 
the chief value of the work. Whatever view we may hold in regard 
to this matter, all will recognize the skill with which the editorial work 
has been done. Much of the best material has been drawn from the 
papers of contemporary statesmen and several have here been published 
for the first time. 

than fifty pages suffice to cover the earlier period of McHenry’s 

lis varied services during the Revolutionary War, as 
surgeon, Washington's secretary and Lafayette’s aid. In 1781 he en 
tered upon his public career as a member of the Maryland senate. From 
that time to 1796 he was almost continuously in the service of his state, 
either in the Continental Congress, the Federal Convention, the state's 
ratifying convention or as a member of the state legislature. The 


correspondence of this period is not very full and the diary which Mc 
Henry kept during the time he was in attendance upon the Federal Con 
vention is disappointing, but a few letters from Washington are of in 


portance. Notwithstanding the meagreness of the material, the introduc 


tion of certain letters of a purely personal nature, especially those to the 


Is Open to question. 
lly three-fourths of the volume is devoted to the last twenty years 
| his life, opening in 1796 with his appointment by Washington as Sec 
retary of War, which position he continued to fill under Adams until the 
disruption of his cabinet in May, 1800. The correspondence for this 
period is voluminous and interesting. It reveals how fully McHenry was 
under the domination of Hamilton, although he frequently tried the latter 
by his lack of administrative ability. The detailed account of the strife 
between Adams and his cabinet over the appointment of the generals 
would appear to be the final word on this affair, which contributed so 
largely to the disruption of the Federalist party. Some idea of the bitter 
ness of the strife between our first parties and the current belief in the 
depravity of one’s opponents is gained from a letter of Washington's, 
urging McHenry not to appoint Democrats to office, as “ you could as 
soon serub the blackamoor white as to change the principles of the profest 
Democrat” who “ will leave nothing unattempted to overthrow the gov 
ernment of the country’. McHenry likewise characterizes Jefferson, 
Madison and Gallatin as * political adventures on the tempestious sea of 
Democracy’. It is interesting to learn from one of Hamilton's letters in 
1799 that he not only advocated “ the possession of Florida and Louis 
iana ”, but also believed that “ we ought to squint at South America ” 
a suggestion that even goes beyond the designs of the most ardent im 
perialist of our own day. 


Although after 1800 McHenry passed the remainder of his life as a 
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private citizen he continued a keen observer of publi 
active correspondence with several of the New | 
Their letters throw many new and important side-lights 
eralist attitude towards contemporary events, showing hi 
sectionalism had triumphed over their earlier tet 
nationalism. 

Dr. Steiner is so warm an admirer of McHenrv’s 
ality that he is a very sympathetic but by no means 


rapher. He comes to his defense in 


genius and ability more highly than do his contemporaries 
torians. 
Che volume is illustrated with several successful repre 


] +1} vocellent 


color, of mininatures, and is provided with an excell ile 
The orks of James Buchana Comprising his Spe 


JouN Bassett Moore. Volume 18132-1830: \ 


1830-1836; Volume III., 1836-1838. (Philadelphia 
don: J. B. Lippincott and Compan 1908. Pp. er 


514; vill, 526.) 
THE basis of what will doubtless be the definitive edition of 


writings, undertaken and carried through with the support 


the late Mrs. Henry E. Johnston, formerly Harriet Lane, 
the Buchanan papers in the Historical Society of Pennsyl 


fessor Moore has been able to include, however, important 


the Library of Congress, especially the Ja kse and Van Bure 
tions, and from the Department of State; he has reprinted f1 
biography what could not be found elsewhere; while f 


speeches in Congress he has used the official reports 
to find that Curtis should often have printed his document 
or fragmentarily, but Professor Moore points out numer 
of erroneous or partial reproductior The arrangement of 
in these three volumes extending only to 1838, Is stri 
the source of each document is carefully indicated, 
supply necessary data, mainly of a personal nature \ 
straightforward and attractive book king the set pre 
every way praiseworthy. 

Buchanan entered upon his long career of public servic: 


ber, 1821, when, at the age of thirty, he took his seat in ¢ 


representative from Pennsylvania, his native state. Of hi 
previous to this time Professor Moore prints but two specime 
to Jared Ingersoll, in 1813, soliciting an appointment as deputy 
general, and a fragment of a Fourth of July oration, 1815, in 


early Federalist sympathies appear. In Congress he soon wor 


tion as a man of legal ability and laborious industry \ 


State 
Papers and Private Correspondence. Collected and edited b 
in Decet 
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ding bankruptcy bill (1. 24), he d 
| the best ever delivered by him in Con- 
d the tariffs of 1824 and 1828 (I. 56, 233, 330), and at 
pport to internal improvements (I. 252) ; but in 1820, after 
Monroe’s itutional objections (I. 383), he opposed 
berland Road, and urged the cession 
1 which it ran. His close acquaintance 

here in a cordial letter of May 29, 


l of the “ corrupt bargain”. October 


e to Duff Green that, although he 
o the Clay vote a few days before 
vote for Adams was known, “I had no authority f 
or his friends to propose any terms to General Jackson, in 
to their votes, nor did I make any such proposition” (I. 219). 
in’’, that, he says, was a natural inference, but it 


evidence. He returned to the subject 


» Ingham (I. 260), in which he 


ught an emissary of Clay. He cham- 
ve, howeve # Jackson's view of the election of 
poke several times in favor of retrenchment and again 
ms administration. 
casion take a position which, if 
ly represented hi pi 1, Was indicative of a curious mental 
a remarkable speech of 1830 (I. 440), in which the with- 
Supreme Court justices from circuit duty was strongly 


the ground, ar g others, that by living always at Wash- 


would lose touch with the people, be unable to keep up with 

7 and become in time wholly subservient 

to the | id For the most part, however, his course was consistent 
and increasingly influential. In 1830, as chairman of the House Com 
mittee on Judiciary, he drew the articles of impeachment in the case of 


lge Peck; and in January, 1831, courageously resisted the famous 


attempt to re | the twenty-fifth section of the Judiciary Act of 1789, 
regulating appeals to the Supreme Court (II. 67). The same broad 
views of public policy < nct from party advantage dictated his 
opposition, in February, 1831, to the proposal to strike out the appro- 
priation for the salary of John Randolph, then minister to Russia. 

In May of the same year Buchanan was himself offered the Russian 
post, and accepted it. His diary, beginning March 21, 1832, supplements 
for this period his public and private correspondence. As minister he 
had a chance to display the tact and diplomatic skill which Professor 
Moore notes as his special gift, and his success, particularly in the nego- 
tiation of a treaty of commerce and navigation, was gratifying. A 
treaty of maritime rights, however, he was unable to secure. The busi- 
ness methods of the Department of State were evidently unsatisfactory, 
for Buchanan repeatedly complains that necessary books and documents 
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are not sent to him, and on December 20, 1832, writes | é ! 
ceived the scrape of a pen from the Department of St 


home” (II. 307). He found time to correspond wit 
bout American politics, commended the bank veto (II. 241 
the praise of European newspapers for the 
messages (II. 316). 

Buchanan returned to the United States 
Although already several times mentioned as a vice-p1 lential 
bility, he had himself been inclined to think that his 


over (II. 333), and had considered opening 


or Baltimore. In December, 1834, howeve e was ¢ 
States senator. In response to a letter from Jacob Ker 
informing him of his election, he admitted the right of 1 9 


to instruct its senators (II. 402); and in February, 183 


resolution of the assembly and voted against thi ibtreasu 


he had previously supported (III. 38 In t S 

pioned Jackson's course in relation to France (II. 408), maint 

the time for a vigorous assertion of American rights had 
January, 1837, he spoke at length in support of Benton's expunging 
lution, voting, as he observed, “not cheerfully ” but f1 


duty” (III. 168). In 1836 he opposed the recognition of Texan inde 


pendence (III. 60), though sympathizing with Texas 


in opposition on March 1, 1837 (III. 247), and voted ag 
tion which prevailed. He was already o1 l as re 2 


course with the bank. and his letters contain a number of referet 


the popular approval which he detected. Like Jac 
believe in the wisdom of a complete divorce of t feder 


from banks. 


lhe question of slavery Buchanan could not dodge even | he 
to do so, and his treatment of the subject at this t ‘ 
enlightened as that of most of his party associates. It . 


we find him opposing petitions for the abolition of 
trict of Columbia (III. 1), notwithstanding the fa 


Lancaster, he had been one of a committe 


tions against slavery in new states 
in the Senate to the reception of abolition memorials ca 


qualified condemnation (III. 553). He agreed wit 


in desiring the exclusion of anti-slavery tter from the ma III. 83 
There is nothing to show that he as yet saw much below the suri 


of events. Jackson had written to him exultantly on March 21, 1833 
Thus die nullification and secession ”’ 
fear that the dead would rise. 
A useful feature of this edition is an index to Buel 
Congress, extending to 1845. The documents in volume II] 


June, 1838. 
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The Life and Letters of George Bancroft. In two volumes. By 
M. A. DeWotre Howe. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 
1908. Pp. xi, 294; 364.) 

He basis of Mr. Howe's work has been a collection of Bancroit’s 
papers placed in his hands by the late Mrs. John C. Bancroft, daughter 
in-law of the historian. While the papers were voluminous, they had 
been already somewhat classified, and contained not only many originals 
of early letters, but also copies of those of later date. In addition, Mr. 
Howe has made use of such manuscript collections as the Jackson, Van 
the 


Buren and Polk papers in the Library of Congress, and has ha 


B 


invaluable assistance of numerous friends and correspondents of Ban 
croft. Here and there a letter which had already seen the light is 
reproduced, but far the greater portion of the contents of these volumes 
is now for the first time printed. The volumes represent, however, only 
a selection from the great mass of Bancroft papers, and make no claim 
to completeness in any direction. On the other hand, Mr. Howe sys 
tematically gives to the letters the foremost place, and his narrative. 
though dealing informingly with the general course of Bancroft’s life 
as well as with its critical moments, is as a rule elaborated only to the 
point of skilfully piecing the letters together. It may be said at once 
that Mr. Howe has done his work judiciously, and that the picture of 
the great historian which he presents is at least clear in outline and 
interesting in detail. 

Fortunately for the biographer, Bancroft was not only a voluminous 
correspondent, but a matter of fact one as well. He wrote in the great- 
est detail of what he did from day to day, of his friendships, his jour 
neys and his work: and his letters, almost always lively and forcible 
in style, are a readable chronicle of his multifarious activities. What 
strikes one most often, perhaps, in these volumes is the remarkable 
range and character of his acquaintance. From the time when as a 
vouth of eighteen he began his studies at Gottingen to the closing days 
at New York,-Newport and Washington, he was fortunate in his friends. 
Extraordinary indeed is the galaxy of scholars, statesmen and scientists 
whose names stud the pages of his letters, and among whom he moved 
on terms of admitted equality and not seldom of intimacy. To few 
\mericans of the nineteenth century did the intellectual leaders of 
Europe pay such spontaneous and ready homage. 

Mr. Howe well observes that the periods of a man’s life are not 
marked off one from another with the definiteness of chapters in a book, 
and warns his readers that the topical grouping of his material does not 
imply sudden transitions or absence of gradual growth in Bancroft’s 
career. In the case of Bancroft, however, the natural divisions are 
exceptionally well marked. Beginning as a brilliant student at home 
and abroad, he passed a few years of unsuccessful schoolmastering and 


preaching before finding his sphere in politics and history. Mr. Howe 
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points out, perhaps with over-emphasis, the social disadvantage whi 
the entertainer of Democratic opinions was under in the New En 
of the thirties, though suggesting that Bancroft may have been one of 
those who foresaw the coming change of the Jacksonian régime and 
shrewdly took his position early. Still, when one considers his intimat 
relations with Van Buren and Polk and his selection for the navy port 
folio, not to speak of his later distinguished service as minister to Great 
Britain and Germany, it must be admitted that social discrimination had 
its compensations. The fact was, however, as his letters 
show, that Bancroft, notwithstanding his ten-volume assertion of :Amert 
ican democracy, was himself cosmopolitan, and could somewhat do with 
out New England in the larger social life in which he moved. 

\s a private citizen, on the other hand, Bancroft’s attitud 


politics had in it much of al 


ooiness. He expressed himself with trank 
ness on political subjects in his letters; he gauged with singular accuracy 


the nature of the struggle between the North and the South in 1861 


1865, and saw more clearly than many active leaders the dangers of 
Republican reconstruction; but he was not much consulted by p 
men. On questions of the day, nor did he often affect the cours f 
events. The claim that he was chietly instrumental in ecuring t 
nomination of Polk, already made in a letter of Bancroft’s published 


this Review in July, 1906, is further enforced by the letter of July 6 
1844, to Polk (1. 251-255), in which the episode is circumstanti 
described. This, and his essential authorship of Johnson's first messa 
constitute his chief unofficial contributions to politics 

rhe many who doubtless will turn to these volumes fo tail 
regarding Bancroft’s method and work as a historian are doomed in thi 
main to disappointment. Beyond brief mention of the inception of the 
History and of the appearance of the successive volumes and revisions 
Mr. Howe's pages give little information not accessible in Bancroit's 
own prefaces. The letters contain occasional allusions to the visitation 
of archives, the search for documents, and journeys undertaken to settle 
some geographical point; but these allusions are not many Che detects 
of Bancroft’s historical method have long since been pointed ot 


Mr. Howe wisely refrains from anything more than a brief and tudi 


restatement of the case, free alike from harsh censure or unfrank 
ogy. <As for the letters, they throw no valuable light on the histori 
frame of mind. It was worth while, however, to call attention to tl 
zeal and painstaking with which Bancrott pursued his ideal of ac 

his generous appreciation, albeit with some disheartening exc: 


those who pointed out his errors, and his readiness to sacrifice in lat 


editions many a florid passage that had had its day Chat Bancroft was 
on the whole, more highly regarded outside of historical circles than 
within them, these volumes seem to show; for, of the notable n 


which fill their pages, those of historians, save Ranke, are relatively few 
WILLIAM MacDon 
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Letters and Literary Memorials of Samuel J. Tilden. In two 
volumes. Edited by Joun Bicetow, LL.D. (New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers. 1908. Pp. xxxii, 394; 395- 
752.) 

THESE volumes must be considered as a complement to Mr. Bigelow’s 
Life of Samuel J. Tilden and his collection of Tilden’s Writings and 
Speeches. Itis only natural to look for the best available material which 
may throw light upon his career and character, and incidentally justify 
the statements of the biography. The editor states that Tilden from 
an early period of his life saved his papers. “ At school he preserved 
all his composition exercises, and from that time to the close of his life 
it may well be doubted if he ever wrote a note or document of any 
kind of which he did not preserve the draft or a copy.” It is to be 
presumed he was equally careful to preserve the important letters he 
received from others, for the accumulation of correspondence which fell 
into the hands of his executors was “ measured by the ton” and covered 
“almost every important political question by which this nation has 
agitated” since 1829. The results are not very rich. There are 

y some 130 letters from Tilden himself, and of those only about one- 
half relate to public or political questions. The 700 pages of the two 
volumes are made up of letters to Tilden, newspaper clippings of articles, 
interviews and papers of the editor of the compilation. Much is trivial, 
and not a little is better calculated to display the prejudices of the 
editor than Tilden’s opinions. 

\s a test of the value of this collection the reader naturally first 
turns to the two leading incidents of Tilden’s career—the exposure of 
the Tweed ring, and the presidential election of 1876. It cannot be said 
that new light is thrown upon either event, or that the known facts are 
emphasized by collateral evidence. The letters from Charles O’Conor 
on the legal aspect of the case against the ring are very interesting, 
and the position of Tilden as the leader on the side of public morality 
is established; but that phase of a great public event, in which the effect 
upon the spectator serves, as it were, as a measure of civic spirit, is sadly 
wanting. Was not Tilden overwhelmed with letters offering assistance, 
sympathy, the moral support of wealth and social position? Were not 


party feelings sunk in a general union to hold up his hand against the 


strongly entrenched corruptionists who had so shamelessly robbed city 
and bound the state? If so, the letters given in these volumes give very 
faint evidence of such an expression. It is much the same in the elec- 
toral crisis of 1876. No new light is thrown upon Tilden’s own posi- 
tion, and the leaders of the party appear to have been paralyzed so far 
as giving comfort and advice to the wronged candidate. The Electoral 
Commission never received the support of Tilden, but there is almost 
nothing to show what he wrote to, or received from, those who were 


involved in the crisis. Hints of betrayal by his “friends” will not 


I 
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compensate for the absence of actual letters and documents. Nor are 


there many important letters from public men. The names represented 
are Silas Wright, Martin and John Van Buren, John A. Dix, Francis 


Less than one hundred letters from these writers make up the most 
important part of the two volumes—a somewhat slight showing. So 
many of the political leaders of the Democratic party in New York, 
from 1845 to 1885, are not even mentioned in these volumes that one 
is puzzled to know to what Tilden’s eminence in politics was 


We can draw only one conclusion, that the papers of Tilden had 
been examined before they came into the keeping of the literary execu 
tors, and much of personal and historical value removed or destroyed 

Tilden never intended to pursue a public career, but always had a 
close connection with the party activities in New York. His very asso 
ciation with Van Buren colored his views and gave him a certain tend 
ency of action. He was not so large a figure in the party councils as 
to command influence, and it was his wealth and position as a lawyer 
that made his party managers turn to him for advice and party manifes 
toes. In 1845 he declined to be considered for the New York collector- 
ship, because he was reluctant to hold “a mere pecuniary, professional 
office” at the sacrifice of his professional pursuits. His suggestions 
for Pierce’s cabinet, made in 1853, make very interesting reading, if 
only for his recommendation of Dix, whom Seymour afterwards « 
nounced to him. As early as this, Tilden believed that “in our time the 
chief political duty seems to be to protect the people from plunder under 
the forms of legislation and in the abuse of administration.” He was 


a supporter of party—“ the truth is that four-fifths of the rank and file 
I 


follow the organization, by whichever leaders it is wielde For this 
reason he was severe on those who had lent their official character and 
influence to disorganize the party. Yet he was not aggressive. “It 
seems to me, however, that there is more not to be done than to be 
done. It is a safe rule in affairs—and not less so in mere declarations 
that simply commit you without producing any practical result—that 
when you are in doubt what to do, do as little as possible.” He was 


suggested for candidate for governor of New York by the Van Bure1 
men in 1866, but his great opportunity came with the Tweed ring. 
He was scrupulous about undertaking to influence his successors in 


office or those who might publicly be looked upon as deeply indebted to 


him for aid in securing office. This is illustrated by his letter declining 


my own 


to recommend anybody or anything to Governor Robinson “ « 
motion, or unless he had occasion to consult me”. When Cleveland 
was elected to the presidency, he took the same stand, but did make 
some suggestions through Manning, whose relations with Tilden were 
close. It is difficult to believe, however, that Cleveland ever offered to 
1 


turn over the making of his cabinet to Tilden, and the letters printed 


ta the his 


in the Life but not reprinted in these volumes would poi 


P. Blair, Horatio Seymour, Charles O’Conor and Daniel Manning 
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of the editor’s mind and ambitions. In matters of appointment, Tilden 
urged consulting with local leaders, who should not however govern 
absolutely the appointing power. “ Distrust of one’s friends will gen 
erally result in misplaced confidence in inferior persons or in ill-advised 
action.” True, but the President was often misled by placing his trust 
in the recommendations of party leaders. Cleveland gave Noyes an 
appointment at the instance of George Hoadley; yet Noyes had been 
closely associated with the republicans in the “fraud of 1876”, and 
Hoadley asks Tilden to press him on Cleveland for the office of Attorney 
General. 

It is such a collection as this that should throw light upon the trend 
of the Democratic party during Tilden’s ascendancy, but we are some 
what disappointed in the poverty of record. There were demands for 
the renomination of Tilden in 1880 and in 1884, not only because he 
was “defrauded” in 1876, but because he was the strongest experienced 
man available. Weed’s comment on the convention which nominated 
Hancock is not without suggestion. “In the talk and action the old 
dictation of the South was prevalent without the old intellect.” Then, 
too, Henry Tilden’s comment on the Cincinnati convention of 1880: 

lhere is little to consult about. There is so much jealousy, and so 
many statesmen I am glad you are out of it.” It is curious to recall 
that Payne of Ohio came near obtaining the nomination, and might 
have succeeded but for his connection with the Standard Oil, “ which 
had ruined too many men” in Ohio and elsewhere to make it safe to 
take him. Hancock was a political blunder; but Tilden’s positive with 
drawal in 1 ade Cleveland’s nomination certain. There is nothing 
on the convention of that year, but some letters from Smith Weed on 
Manning and Cleveland. An extract from the editor’s diary is hardly 
conclusive evidence of what was promised or performed. The process 
f cabinet-making is one of great difficulty, and in Cleveland’s cass 
must have been greater than usual because his acquaintance with public 
men was not wide. If Tilden was promised a “ practical influence” in 
selecting the cabinet, and understood from Manning that he should name 
the member from New York, Manning himself was the man. Lamar 
appears to have been Tilden’s suggestion, but the attempt to give sup 
port to Randall's tariff views hardly showed a broad idea of cabinet 
functions. Fortunately the effort failed. Tilden’s advice to Manning, 


freely given, is judicious, but he never seems to have realized the im- 


portance of tariff reform, and he advised the gradual correction of the 


political influence of postmasters, then wholly Republican. 
Mr. Bigelow can hardly be responsible for the many errors in names 
and arrangement of papers. If we find somewhat too much of the 


genial editor in the volumes, he has good examples to quote, and we 


should be grateful for what he has given. 


F. 
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Alexander H. Stephens. By Louis PENDLETON \merican Crisis 


Diographies, edited by ELtis PAXson Ph.D.| 


( Philadelphia : George Jac bs and 

400. ) 

Mr. PENDLETON has made a decidedly interesting | 
to be taken rather seriously He had a good opportunit tw 

i ly. ad a good opportunity 

earlier books about Stephens—Henry Cleveland's Life, ers ai 
Speeches, and Messrs. Johnston and Browne's Life—wer« th writ 
before he died, both are out of print, and neither is a critical, scholarly 
biography. .And the character and career of Stephens do really justify 
careful study 

Phroughout a long life, Stephens was continually cat at 
tion, not of the South only, but of the entire country. He could do this 
largely by virtue of an unusually appealing personality. | s sen 
of the person was well-nigh unerring, and Stephens seems ke 
stronger hold of him than any other of the many imteresting 5S ( 
men whom he encountered during his term in Congress February 2 
1848, he wrote to his law partner in Illinois l take up my pen te 
you that Mr. Stephens, ol Georgia, a little, slim, pale faced, consu ptive 
man, with a voice like Logan’s, has just concluded the very t spe 
of an hour's length I ever heard. My old, withered, dry ey« ire ful 
of tears yet.” As with Lincoln himself, a rooted melancholy seems 
have been, in part at least, the source of Stephens’s personal char 


and Mr. Pendleton now surprises one with the suggestion 
source of this characteristic may have been the same mysterious is 


fortune which is thought to have darkened the lives of Dean Swift 


Carlyle and of Ruskin But the pitiful slightness es 
Stephens’s body, in such striking contrast with his really extraordinary 
intellectual energy, might alone account for the inter ilwa 


aroused. “ A queer looking bundle ” a Northern newspaper called hn 


peering somew 


“An immense cloak, a high hat, and 
middle a thin, pale, sad little face. And one recalls Lincoln's irre 


sistible remark at the Hampton Roads conterence that 5 ens, dofting 
his great coat, was “the smallest nubbin to come out of so much husk 
he had ever seen. That was not all, however. Out of a cruel struggl 
with poverty in his childhood, Stephens had brought an intense sympatl 


with suffering, and a deep sense of human brotherhood. 1 
blacks alike he endeared himself, in his personal relations, by countl 


generosities. There were more reasons than one why h 


of man people liked to see and hear. 


So far from making too much of his personal traits, | ink M 
Pendleton makes decidedly too little, although he presents them 
well; and there is not enough of his personal history \pparently 
Stephens’s part in the great sectional controversy, and that controversy 
itself. which has absorbed his biographer. Mr. Pendleton turns from the 
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man to his times as often as Roosevelt does in his Benton, in another 
series; but of these two biographers Mr. Pendleton is decidedly the 
superior in knowledge of his background. He belongs, one would say, 
to that school of Southern workers in history—including such men as 
Professor W. L. Fleming and Mr. A. H. Stone—which is distinguished 
less by freedom from the sense of a duty of loyalty to their section 
than by painstaking thoroughness and a rather formidable readiness 
with verified facts. Should Mr. Rhodes ever revise his earlier volumes, 
he should find it worth his while to read Mr. Pendleton’s chapters on 
Nullification at the North, Georgia Secedes, and the South’s Handicap 
in the War. 

Mr. Pendleton is weakest, I think, in his discussion of the question 
of the right of Secession. At one point (p. 190) he writes as if the 
national theory of the Union conterred the sovereignty on the govern 
ment at Washington, instead of the American people as a whole. Like 
Mr. C. F. Adams and other recent writers, he attaches, I think, too much 
importance to mere selfish sectional movements and declarations looking 
toward separation, as throwing light on the nature of the constitutional 
bond. He does not anywhere give the national view fully, or the rea 
soning—such as that in Webster’s Reply to Hayne—which sustains it. 
That Webster himself, both earlier and later in his career, used lan- 


ige which seems inconsistent with the great Rep/y, is not of the first 


importance; the main thing i ie relative strength of the two argu- 


1 


strongest, on the other hand, when he is 

the South against the North, particularly 

the actual history of slavery and the slave-trade. 
Genvral Lee’s conviction that the North had really oppressed the South— 
not his adhesion to the Secessionist theory—which largely governed him 
his momentous decision in 1861; and the trend of recent writing on 
this general theme is toward a more and more respectful consideration 

of the South’s contentions. 

The | although without distinction of style, is on the whole well 
written. There is a list of authorities which—curiously enough—does 
not include Rhodes’s United States or Professor John C. Schwab’s Con- 
federate States of Amertca. 

W. G. Brown. 


The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898. Edited by Emma HELEN BLAIR 
and JAMES ALEXANDER Ropertson. Volume XLVII., 1728- 
1759. Volume XLVIIL, 1751-1765. Volume XLIX., 1762- 

1765. Volume L., 1764-1800. Volume LI., 1801-18 40. 

Volume LII., 1841-1898. Volume LIII. Bibliography. (Cleve- 

land: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 1907, 1908. Pp. 332; 


356; 437+) 


- . 
ments, fai 
339; 348; 324; 
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Bibliography of the Philippine Islands, Printed a 
Preceded by a Descriptive Account of the 
Archives and Collections containing Philippit 
\LEXANDER Roperrson. (Cleveland: The Art! 
Company. 1908. Pp. 437.) 

ViTu volume LII. the historical text proper of 

on the Philippine Islands came to its e1 

rule. Volume LIII., the Bibliograp has been issued 

limited edition, as is shown by the second of th 

this review. Two more volumes will be devot 

4} 


ntior 
OF 


of the fifty-three preceding volumes 


made later in connection with a final review of the se1 


rhe eighteenth-century volumes here consider 
for documents shedding light on economic and fiscal tt 
on the Spanish colonial administration from a political st 
ters ecclesiastical and politico ecclesiastical questi r 
front as ever, but their importance begins to be overs! 
over, the editors, by choice of material and by their 
here made distinct contributions to the politico-« 
pines, hitherto neglected 

ne XLVII. is particularly notable for a host of 
not indicated by a summary of its document 
VWisericordia and the Order of St. John of God, for ex 
covering the record of public charity in the Philippines uy 
incidentally serving as checks on each other, also shed 
failures and misfortunes in the galleon-tr t 
loans from charitable funds to keep the government runnit 
vey of 1739 of Governor Valdés Tomé: hows the othe 
shield, viz., government support and l of th urch l 
organizations—this, incidentally to an exposition of the org 
Philippine government, military as well as ecclesiast 
\uditor Enriquez (1746) and a Jesuit father (1749) 
spectively, the rivalry with Dutch and English for Oriental 
spectacular events connected with the “ conversion ” of 
and his visit to Manila. The manuscript (1759) of a prop 
las Norton, an Englishman naturalized in Spain, regarding 


with the Philippines via the Cape of Good Hope presents 


1 


of the Spaniards’ neglect of Philippine internal developmen 


I 


The abstracts from Spanish histories, especially Zuni 
XLVIIL., treat Sultan Ali-Mudin’s “ conversion ” more full 


1 
+} 


on Augustinian parishes and missions and the friar-estates, 


ing out facts as to usurpation of the natives’ lands, are 


ing regarding eighteenth-century population statistics. 


(1765) by Viana, royal fiscal, shows the common unreliabi 


pine statistics of population on the tribute-lists This M 


rs 
Tane 
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direct tt 
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was never printed, perhaps because Viana was hostile to the religious 
orders and perhaps because the Council of Indies thought it impolitic 
to print its data on Dutch, English, French and Portuguese traders 
and trade methods, is a document of prime importance, especially regard 


ing commerce and Philippine administration. It occupies nearly one 


of this volume. 
Volume XLIX. is devoted to documents, mostly by participants, both 


1 
| 


1 and Spanish, regarding the capture of Manila by the English in 


E-nglis 
1762, its occupation and the events connected therewith, 1762-1765. The 
editing of this historical episode has been done in a very commendablk 
way. Various charts and plans that are helpful are also reproduced 
he English documents here printed add to our knowledge considerably, 
but in the main are supplementary to the various relations of this episode 
already published. There is a well-selected bibliography of these at the 
end of the volume. 

Volume L., covering the last third of the eighteenth century, and the 
two remaining volumes of text, embracing the entire nineteenth century 
of Spanish rule in the Philippines, deal with just that period which is 
most important to the student whose interest in Philippine history relates 
to its bearing upon the events subsequent to 1898, and upon American 
policy, present and future. In the general review of the series, it will 
be in point to consider the distribution of material in the fifty-three 
volumes of text. Here, one may note the great condensation that has 


y Vidal’s history, covering the periods 1764-1800, 1801-1840 and 184! 


been necessary in these three volumes. In part, abstracts from Montero 


1872 respectively in these volumes, have been relied upon to make the 
historical record complete. But this results in pretty curt treatment in 
volume L., for example, of such important matters as Archbishop 
Sancho’s contest over secularization of parishes and episcopal visitation, 
the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1768, and the Anda and Basco admin 
istrations. Regarding the expulsion of the Jesuits, however, a good brief 
summary of the events is given from Danvila y Collado, Crétineau-Joly 
and Montero ‘y Vidal; one notes, only, the notable lack of references to 
the extended bibliography of the subject. The contest over seculariza 
tion and episcopal visitation also gets further mention in two little docu 
ments of 1771, but still is not adequately treated. Anda’s famous 
Memorial of 1768 is reproduced from Pardo de Tavera’s edition of 1900, 
while Viana’s letter to the king in 1767 shows where Anda got many of 
his data. Another document, a memorial on the financial affairs of the 
Philippines, is from the pen of the same useful critic, Viana. Spanish 
administration of the islands is also revealed from the legislative side 
in the “ ordinances of good government ” of Governors Corcuera, Cruzat 
and Raon, reproduced, partially summarized, from J. F. Del Pan’s edition. 

The new material of volume LI. is found in three documents: a re- 
print of Remarks on the Philippine Islands and on their Capital, 1819 
to 1822 (Calcutta, 1828) by an anonymous Englishman, containing some 
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data of value on social and economic matters at S 
to foreign traders; a report by a Spanish official 1827 
trative evils, recommending a yet more iberal pr 
trade policy; and, appended to the above, a brief letter of a S 
chant in Manila, much more liberal in his ideas on econo 
a bitter critic of the natives. A useful appendix to this 
the record of the representatives of the Philippines 
1810-1813, 1820-1823 and 1835-1837, drawn chiefly fre he 
Cortes. \ second appendix a list and brief 
bishops of Manila down to 1898. Here, one notes, Pedr 
1889) is dismissed in two lines, without relation of his 
the political troubles of the eighties, while 1 stice is ¢ 
Spanish archbishop, Nozaleda, in repeating Foreman’s stat 
was rejected by the citizens of Valencia in 1905 ‘ : f 
about him”. The truth is, Nozaleda was mad | 
for the disasters of Spain in the Philippine Islands 

The condensation becomes more noticeabk 


privately printed and hitherto litthe known third volum« 


de Mas’s /nforme of 1841, the two firs wn if whi 

of the standard works on the Philippines, is reproduced 
tion partly synopsized. His final suggestion regarding a 
toward future independence of the Philippines is of mors 
curious interest to-day. His long passages advocating great 
the friars and illiberal and retroactive measures in genet 
course, in direct contradiction with the liberal progrann fi 
sented as an alternative; a possible explanation, 1 

editors, is that Mas, in the major portion of his privat 


cussion of the Philippines, was really iking as itt 
and showing the absurdities that would result from pus g 
of the reactionaries to its final consequences The repor 


Matta in 1843 is a short one, but valuable both for corrol 


and comparison with him. The period 1860-1898, wh 
the “modern era in the Philippines”, is covered i 
contribution by James A. LeRoy, which attempts to furmis 


bibliography for the study of this period in all its phases 

as a period of Filipino development, socially, economically 
with an editorial introduction and comment. It is very fitting 
by the constitution of the Philippine League, as drawn 

in 1892. This document, which has been published in 5] 


first time during the past year (in Retana’s lida y Escritos del 


Rizal), makes plain how flimsy was the ch 
which lay at the very 


league was revolutionary, a charge 


conviction and execution in 1896 chronological record 


rule is very appropriately closed with a docunx the reli 


which had from the first been at the forefront 


memorial signed by the four Philippine orders 
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political controversy and by the Jesuits and addressed to the Colonial 
Minister at Madrid (but never formally presented) on the eve of the 
outbreak of war in 1898 and just before Dewey's ships sailed from 
Hongkong. Those who believe that the friars’ mission in the Philip- 
pines was over will find confirmation of that view in the arrogant tone 
and intolerant viewpoint of this message, a veritable gauntlet of defiance 
flung down before the Liberal administration at Madrid. But it is an 
eloquent defense of the friars’ record in the Philippines, nevertheless, 
and a fine piece of rhetoric. Though the translation is faulty in places, 
it makes available a document practically unknown heretofore. A brief 
appendix deals with agriculture, and the last thirty-five pages are de- 
voted to errata and addenda to volumes I, to LII. 
Mr. Robertson has not attempted, in his Bibliography, to make a 
ive catalogue of Philippina. There is no complete 
f printed Philippina. Retana’s recent Aparato Bibliografico lists the 
st number of titles, though the Library of Congress bibliography 
1903, when used in conjunction with Pardo de Tavera’s Biblioteca 
ina, likewise issued by the Library of Congress in 1903, is the most 
compilation of this sort. Mr. Robertson’s aim has been, not to 
the works mentioned, but to supplement them and lesser works 
and in so doing, he has made a distinct contribution in sev- 
fferent lines. In the first place, in an introduction of about fifty 
he has brought together an array of informative data to be obtained 
elsewhere only in fragmentary form; this concerns principally the chief 
stores of Philippine manuscripts and books in public archives, libraries 
and private collections the world over, and secondarily notes on Philip- 
pine linguistics, cartography, photographs, museum-collections, sales- 
catalogues, etc. Secondly, he has “ pointed out the sources for a com- 


plete bi raphica ly of the Philippines” in three lists of printed 


works, as follows: (1) Philippine bibliographies and important biblio- 


graphical lists, ten pages; (2) other bibliographies, catalogues of public 
and private libraries, and sales catalogues, listing Philippina, seventeen 
pages; (3) books and pamphlets containing bibliographical information 
on the Philippines (with some rare entries), fifteen pages. Following 
are forty-three pages devoted to a list primarily of the printed works 
on the Philippines which have been used or extracts from which have 
been printed in this series, though some rarer Philippina not directly 
used have been listed and described here. The descriptions and data 
regarding copies of the rare Philippine titles are, in fact, the chiefly 
valuable features of this list; and no other Philippine bibliography can 
compete with Mr. Robertson’s in this respect. 

\s a cataloguer, Mr. Robertson set for himself primarily the task 
of listing manuscripts on the Philippines. Two-thirds of this volume 
are therefore occupied, first, with a list and full descriptions of the 
manuscripts used in whole or in part in this series, and, second, with a 
longer list of other Philippine manuscripts, for some of which descrip- 


| 
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tions have not been availabl The lists are drawn from 1 \r 
of the Indies at Seville more than from anywhere else, this being 
chief Spamsh depository of Philippine manuscripts As 

originally planned to extend only to 1800, and as 


are not vet catalogued, nor have the Philippine 
unearthed by Professor Bolton at Mexi ( 
be said that this list is not complete, nor cou 


not 


but it is the first real attempt to catalogue Phi 
nineteenth is less well represented than anv other centur 9 
is partly filled by the entries of the valuable docu 


of Mr. E. E. Ayer, of Chicago, and of the Guar 
the Library of ( ongress Moreover. it should be 


of the years between 1565 and 1898 are not covered by s 


in this list, which thus forms a quite complete historical re 
A good index, chiefly of names of course, closes the | crapl 
Painstaking editorial work is apparent all through it. The reviewer 


handled it considerably without detecting an error of state1 
very few mistakes in proper names thus far noted seet harge 


rather to original transcription than proof-reading 


The Description and Nétural History of the Coasts of North Ame 
ica (Acadia). By Nicotas Denys. Translated and edited b 
F. Ph.D., Protessor in Smith Collegs Pub 
lications of the Champlain Society, Volum 
Society. 1908. Pp. xvi, 625.) 

HE narrative of Denys, published in Paris in 1672, has never bet 
been translated into English, and the book has been | 
cessible, since it was not only of excessive rarity, but writte: 


French marred by frequent obscurities. 


Though born in 1598 of a somewhat distinguished { Ni 
Denys emerges for the first time from the mists which | cones 


his youth and early manhood in 1633. His book furnishes indisput 


evidence that in these earlier years he had had little to do with scho 

and that he was an expert in everything pertat ing to t mportant 
industry of fishing. This naturally suggests that he had long been at 
exile from the paternal roof and, probably, an adventurer in th fleet 


which had annually quitted Honfleur and neighboring ports to 


r 


ever-present dangers of the fishing grounds of Acadia, or Terr 


Twelve years were passed, it would seem, in aftairs of s1 ill signif 
cance, when suddenly his day cam He was now fifty-f vears of 
age, hardened and sharpened by exposure and experience, this “Gr 


beard”. as he was called: in fact, in the zenith of his phys 


mental powers. 
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The Company of New France had secured in the usual way through 
favoritism at court immense possessions in the New World, and in due 
time after a wintry existence came as is usual in such cases to a serious 
turn in its affairs. The “ Great-beard”’ was on the spot and conversant 
with the company’s condition, so it was not over-difficult for him to 
secure from it “a grant of the coasts and islands in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence from Cape Canso to Cape Rosier”, a vast region comprising 
“Cape Breton, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, the Magdalens 
and a part of Gaspé”. He was now a great land-owner with a mon- 
opoly of the fur-trade within the region mentioned, and to distinguish 
him still more as a favorite of Fortune, the king, on January 31, 1654, 
endowed him with letters patent as “ Governor and Lieutenant-General ” 
over the territory granted him by the Company of New France, as well 
as Newfoundland, together with a monopoly of the sedentary fishery on 
the coast of Acadia “as far as Virginia’. He returned from Paris 
to reign the proud monarch of all he surveyed, with a domain larger 
than the king’s. But, taking advantage of his failure to procure the 
requisite number of settlers to meet a condition in his grant, a com- 
petitor arose, one Sieur Doublet, who caused him to be shorn of a large 
slice of his rich possessions. 

For twelve years he struggled against this and other difficulties, and 
then went again to Paris, where he succeeded in getting all his former 
rights and privileges confirmed to him, and in 1668, now seventy years 
of age, he returned in triumph to his headquarters at St. Peter’s: a 
short-lived triumph, however, for a few months after his return his 
establishment with all its contents was destroyed by fire. Impoverished 
and well-nigh discouraged, he returned to France to publish his book, 
doubtless hoping by its sale to reap some pecuniary benefit, and, above 
all, to excite interest enough in his distant principality to induce emi- 
gration thereto; but in this he was disappointed, and he remained in 
France for many years, it is said “in beggary ”. Finally, being granted 
a seigniory in his former domain affording a shred of his old wealth 
and power, he found his way back to America. Death in 1688 soon 
ended his remarkable career of ninety years. This brief sketch of 
Denys will give the reader a glimpse of what the book holds in store 
for him and prompt him to peruse it. 

\s already said, we are under especial obligations to Professor 
Ganong for this excellent translation of Denys’s work, and for the 
painstaking and scholarly manner in which he has accomplished his 
difficult task, for to make a good translation of this work was a labor 
involving difficulties which would pass unnoticed by one who had never 
considered them. The fact is that in translating a book from illiterate, 
archaic French an author may at the outset lay down the best of rules 
to follow, yet be obliged to abandon them one after another and, at the 
end, find himself dissatisfied with his work. Some readers will doubt- 


less wish that the bracketed English words intended to clear passages 
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from ambiguity, as well as the French words likewise in brackets 


are readily found in the French text, had been left out altogether or 
placed at the bottom of the page, leaving the text cleat | how 
ever are minor blemishes in a good piece of work. nterprise of 
the Champlain Society in publishing rare works elucidating tl istory 


of French exploration and occupation of what is now British North 
\merica is to be highly commended, and especially the ex 


in which their task is being accomplished. The present volume is a 


praiseworthy specimen of book-making, and should be sought by all 
lovers of historical books. 

JAMES PHINNEY | I 
La Intervencion Francesa en México, segun el Archivo del Marisca 


Bazaine. [Documentos Inéditos 6 muy Raros para la Historia 
de México, edited by GeNAro Garcia. Tomo XVII.] (Mex- 
ico: Bouret. 1908. Pp. 284.) 

La Intervencion Francesa en México, segun el Archivo del Marisca 
Bazaine. [Documentos Inéditos 6 muy Raros para la Historia 
de México, edited by GENARO Garcia Tomo XVIII ( Mex- 
ico: Bouret. 1908. Pp. 275.) 

THESE two volumes of documents selected from the papers of 
Marshal Bazaine carry on the presentation of material from the date 
reached in two earlier volumes of the same series, November 20, 1862, 
to April 21, 1864. Their subject-matter grows in interest as they deal 
more fully with the relations of Bazaine and his Mexican puppets and 
adversaries. The inherent difficulties of the intervention, the elements 
of weakness which foredoomed the enterprise to failure. are uncon 
sciously revealed in negotiations with liberal leaders, in accounts of 
military expeditions, in controversies with the clerical party sut it 
will be a disappointment to the careful student that these documents 


contain so little frank confidential correspondence of the leading actors 


For that class of material one must still wait for further revelations 
supplement earlier publications by Lefévre, Gaulot, Randon, Loizillon 


and others. Also one wonders why the present collection does not con 


tain important letters which would naturally find a place in it—for 
example, that from Napoleon to Bazaine, February 15, 1864 (Gaulot 
pp. 246-247), and those from Randon to Bazaine in March and M 
1864 (Gaulot, pp. 258-264). 

Senor Garcia shows great interest in impeaching the accuracy and 
good faith of the work of Gaulot in this field. The preface of volum« 
XVII. is mostly given up to a discussion of this topic, and a certait 
letter from Senior Lerdo to Sefior Saborio is reproduced in facsimile 


to make the argument clearer. Editorial deficiencies of Senor Garcia 


himself, which were pointed out in the July number of the Review, 
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med in these later volumes, 

of his indictment against M. Gaulot, yet the 
consideration. It is no part of the function « 
defense of M. Gaulot, but a judgment may 

of falsification of documents is not 
comparison made by Senor Garcia between 


d Vv (saulot (p 204 ) and the Boyer letter as 


himself (pp. 68-72) simply indicate that the former is 


»f staff to be used as a basis for Boyer’s 

Saborio? Apart from the question of M. Gaulot’s 

documents, a certain interest attaches to the substantial issu 

make overtures to Lerdo through Saborio? Or, 

portant member of the Juarez government, use Saborio 

ions with Bazaine? These documents hardly afford a 

r. Venality and vacillation of Mexican anti-interven 

latched by such compromising and devious expedients of 

at the truth could emerge only by far more detailed presen 
than Senor Garcia gives. 

its shortcomings the series in which these volumes appear 

historical interest, and future issues will be welcomed 


hich they cover. 


of the period W 


A. DuNIWAY 


ve of Emancipation. The Southern Span- 
ish Colonies in the Last Half-Century of their Dependence. 

BERNARD Moses, .D., LL.D., Professor in the University of 

California. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

1QO8. Pp. V, 350.) 

[its volume is a natural sequel to the author’s Establishment of 
Spanish Rule in America Like its predecessor it is a collection of 
essays on related topics rather than a comprehensive treatise. In the 
former book Professor Moses dealt with the institutions by which 
Spain governed all her American colonies, while in the present volume 

las treated certain phases of the administration of Peru, Chile and 
\rgentina during the latter half of the eighteenth century and the first 
f the nineteenth. Without making any attempt to exhaust the 


Professor Moses has succeeded in giving excellent pictures of 

and institutions in the pre-revolutionary era. His method is to 
portray selected characters in the final drama of Spanish rule and to 
give these characters an appropriate background. Viceroys and cap 
tains-general, bishops, priests and inquisitors, encomenderos and cor 
regidors, lians and negroes, have been given their proper garb; 
typical provinces, cities and societies have been selected and described; 
and the most important events of the period narrated in some detail. 


In a word we have life-like actors, suitable scenery and interesting acts 
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Moses: South America on the Eve of Emancipation 16< 
he Capital of South America”, Lima, is the subject of the fir 
essay. The appearance of the city does n erest tl rs 
as its government, its social life and the activities of its ecclesiastics 
and inquisitors. In “ The Vice Royalty of Rio de la P e org 
zation of a vice-regal administration is the princip u 
has been selected as a typical “ Interior Provines \ires 
as a characteristic “ Colonial City n whi show the 
of local government and the role played by the mu t 
For a “Colonial University ” the author has chosen ( 
has drawn an entertaining picture of life in that ancient seat of 
ing. Although the date of the disturbance is 1680, it sounds ng 
modern to read of students rebelling at an attempt to in prove t ! 
riculum. Like others of whom we have heard, they regard : 
infringement on their rights that “in an instituti ot lear ’ ( 
should be required to listen to lectures and pass examinations 15) 
Yet they had never heard of football 
In “ The Social Classes” and also in An Official Report o1 
Indians * Professor Moses has sketched the actual conditions of e 
society preceding the Wars of Emancipatior rhe pict ! 
pleasant one yet it is drawn without prejudic Thanks to 
dence in the Philippines and his travels in Spanish-American countries 
he has had unusual opportunities to secure intimate personal knowledg: 
of the conditions of life in Spain's former colonies. One help 
feeling that his point of view is remarkably broad, fair and s vathet 
Professor Moses does not hold a brief for th p lard h ig 
teenth century but the facilities which he has | for obtaining 
thorough understanding of Spanish colonial problems e ¢ ed h 
to state the case in a manner that appeals strongly to one’s sens t 
justice. Bearing in mind the contemporary conditions i nglis 
and French colonies he points out that “the Spanish system of colonial 
administration was not an entirely isolated instance of « ercial 
restrictions” (p. 300), but that it was “the popular awakening in the 
English colonies of Amierica and in France during the las lf of the 
eighteenth century [that] made the restrictions imposed by Spain o 
her colonies appear more burdenso1 t ever befor the 
did “the colonies become distinctly conscious that Spain’s short-sighted 
policy hindered their prosperity ” (p. 317) 
[here are excellent accounts of the rebellion of Tup Amaru and 
of the capture and loss of Buenos Aires by the Englisl 
Che essays are based on printed sources and the works of such schol 
Bartholome Mitre and Sir Clements Markhan \pparentl 


ars as 
It is to be hoped th 


attempt has been made to use unprinted sources 


we shall not be obliged to wait long for the 
\merica” which is promised 


rt of South ri 


Society in the Northern Par 
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MINOR NOTICES 


Primitive Secret Societies: a Study in Early Politics and Religion. 


By Hutton Webster, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 


in the University of Nebraska. (New York, The Macmillan Company 
1908, pp. xiii, 227.) Mr. Webster’s book is a very welcome and im 
portant contribution to the study of early society, and yet it is perhaps 
as notable for what it has not attempted as for what it has performed 

The descriptive part of the work is excellent, the literature has been 
thoroughly and almost exhaustively digested, the notes and references 
are admirable, and the work is one which the student of these matters 
at once pronounces indispensable. Its value is not impaired, either, 

fact that the volume of Schurtz, A/tersklassen und \Mdnnerbiinde, 
reats the same general field admirably. The two works do not follow 
identical lines, and Webster’s is, on the whole, a more satisfactory 
attempt. 
] a writer has the privilege of attacking his subject from 
) he pleases, but it seems remarkable that the author made 
nothing of his opportunity to expand his plan so as to include a treat 
ment of the bearing of the manipulation of the boy by early society 
problems of modern education. The subtitle of the book is 
A Study in Early Politics and Religion. But in this connection Mr. 
Webster not only does no very close work in co-ordination of the early 
political and r i situation with later historical conditions, but, I 
venture to think, i ‘glecting to treat his materials from the stand- 
point of the problems of modern pedagogy, he fails to take advantage 
of his most interesting opportunity. 

Within the limits of his attempt, also, it seems to me that the author 
follows a defective method in assuming that the motives lying behind 
the organization of secret societies are everywhere the same. If this 
may not fairly be said to be his standpoint we are at least disappointed 
that he makes no more formal attempt to determine the preponderance of 
motives in different regions, but mixes them up. From the standpoint 
of origins the treatment is not satisfactory. 

In another respect also—though it perhaps comes back to the same 
thing—I think an intensive treatment of a fewer tribes and a more 


1 


intimate view of the activities of the secret societies as related to the 
total activities of the group would have produced a better result than 
the method of collecting all the data of the secret societies of all the 
tribes of the world without reference to the total social situation. 


I. THOMAs. 


Glin pses of t} the ~ Superior and Inferior Ra eS, SO 
called, discussed in the Light of Science and History. By Theophilus E. 


Samuel Scholes, M.D. Volume II. (London, John Long, 1908, pp. x, 


493.) The second volume of this work reveals the same moral earnest- 
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ness and the same absence of proportion in reasoning which iracterize 
the former installment. The author, who is apparently an English 
ed man of considerable literary ability, is moved by the lack of 
ment between the professed tenets of Christianity and the practic 


Western nations in their dealings with “ inferior” rac 


by the tendency in British social and political life towat vreater 
discrimination against the negro. -He now wishes to est 


grounds—as he feels that his first volume has already dor nt sick 
of mental and physical development—the thesis that th« lor races 
especially the negro race, are the equal of the whit H 


lated much material of interest, out of which he el 


sioned denunciation of England's policy in India and South Aft Oy 

can hardly believe, however, that much change of opinion will be g 

about by his arguments, and his methods are anything t scientifi 

next volume is to take up the relation of the races in the nited St 
Germany in the Early Middle Ages, 476-125 By William St 


D.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Ox 
ford. [Edited by Arthur Hassall, M.A. (New York, Longmans, Green 


and Company, 1908, pp. Xi, 254 Mr. Hassall has 

necessary to explain to us what his work as editor has C1 It se 
however, that he has done little more than divide the text into chapters 
and add a few foot-notes and an exceedingly short list of books 

ing the same subject. In the preface he says that the g 

in a series of lectures which Bishop S s delivere Oxtor 


from a foot-note we learn that this was fortv years ag Of writers 
the author refers only to Gibbon, Hallam and Milman \] 
names very few of the contemporary chronicles, there ar 


tions that he was familiar with the chief ones, and, in fact, one 
distinct impression that the narrative is dominated by chronicles 


Although a few errors of the chroniclers have by this means 


way into the text, this domination probably enhances the liveliness of th 
narrative, at least down to the eleventh centur For » t time ‘ 
chronicles which deal exclusively or chiefly with German affairs at 


numerous and are all in much the same tone. On the other hand, the 
chronicles from the eleventh to the thirteenth century are more numerous 


and are, almost without exception, intensely partizan—a quality wl 


makes a narrative of the period extremely difficult. This difficulty tl 
author has not overcome, for with the twelfth century 
comes more meagre and far less satisfactory. 

Beginning with the migrations of the Germans, which tl 
has treated in a stepmotherly fashion, he has recounted 
Germany from the fourth to the middle of the thirteent! nt 


dealing chiefly with the purely political side of it. The kings 


doings occupy the centre of tl 


counting briefly (there are only 231 pages of text) the histor ne 


‘ aa ot gad } 
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n after another Particular attention is paid to the territorial divi 
sions of Germany and to the noble families which held them. The 
political disintegration of Germany—the destruction of its political um 
is briefly traced. 
Chere are some luminous paragraphs about German constitutional de 
velopment, especially concerning the working out of feudal principles, 


1 


and at the close of each reign there is generally a characterization of the 
king, which is usually a model of fairness, sympathetic appreciation of 
his personal qualities, and generous judgment of his efforts and achieve 

lhe charm and interest of these characterizations are, however, not 
maintained throughout the book, for there are many paragraphs, and even 
pages, which are deadly dull, being little more than a barren list of 
events, the importance and bearing of which are not even hinted at. 
lhe book offers little or nothing to the specialist, is not adapted to use 
in the class room, and will hardly hold the attention of the general reader, 
ut it may be recommended as collateral reading to college classes in 
medieval history. In spite of Mr. Hassall’s opinion to the contrary, I 
venture to think that this publication will not add to Bishop Stubbs’s 
reputation as a scholar. 

O. J. THATCHER. 

Innocent Ill, Les Royautés Vassales du Saint-Siége. Par Achille 
Luchaire, Membre de l'Institut. (Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1908, pp. 279. ) 
This fifth and last volume of the author's series upon Innocent III. treats 
of the establishment of “ pontifical imperialism” over nearly all of 
western Europe. Like its predecessors it is a scholarly work written 
in inimitable narrative style. Foot-notes are few, but the scholarliness 
of the work is vouched for by numerous translations of exceedingly well 
chosen selections from the sources. The present volume contains five 
chapters, the first two of which deal with the relations of the pope to 
the smaller nations of Europe. 

rhe first chapter shows that the sovereignty of the church was very 
freely exercised over the kings of the Iberian peninsula, and further- 
more “la papaute était appelee a sanctionner, non seulement les actes des 
rois, mais encore ceux des assemblées nationales! Pour tous les laiques 
comme pour tous les clercs, la volonté de l’Eglise faisait loi.” The suc- 
ceeding chapter is especially interesting in that it details the remark- 
able spread of papal domination in the unfamiliar region about the lower 
Danube. Hungary continued to be a fief; Bosnia accepted Innocent as 
its feudal lord (pp. 86-87); likewise did Galicia (p. 123), the kingdom 
of Stephen Nemanja roughly including the present Servia, Montenegro 
and a large part of Herzegovina (pp. 88, 93), and the kingdom of Johan- 


nitza comprising Bulgaria, Roumania and a part of Roumelia (pp. 94 
116). Even Constantinople as the Latin kingdom fell under papal sway. 


[his enormous growth of the sovereignty of Rome was helped by 
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nationalism, which was appearing evervwl 
century. Frequently, as in the case of Portugal, S 
newly established principalities became vassalages of 


to maintain themselves against their enemies Wel 


however, found the papal prerogative detrimental 


g 
ence. The struggle of English and French nationalism against R 
the subject-matter of the last three chapters of 


sideration. 


John Lackland, though he vigorously opposed 1 


obliged by political necessity to become a vassal of Inn \l g 
Carta may be considered a national expression of disappr ( 
ment nier que la présence, dans la coalition, des trois él 

social anglais ne soit l'indice d'une manifestation nationale dirige 
seulement contre les abus de l'absolutisme. mais aussi contr regimk 
gouvernement theocratique que Jean sans Terre ait accept 
238-239). France alone escaped papal suzer : 
\ugustus experienced the power of the church in the affair of Ingeborg 
but “ dans cette Europe soumise presque tout entié¢re au pouvoir 


de son chef religieux, assujettie te mporellement et feodalement a l'Eglise, 


une seule nation, la France, avait pu se tenir en dehors du vasselag 
romain” (p. 274). When the English nation in its strugg ¢ 
theocracy, in spite of long standing et ‘ ‘ ‘ \ 
which had escaped papal domination, Philip with little secrecy e1 

the opportunity for the aggrandizement of France his collision 
papacy with the one remaining inde pendent king is the f g 

of M. Luchaire’s narrative (p. 273). Innocent ex 

and set out for France to compel him to make peace with Johr S 
taneously Philip exacted a written promise from his vassals to disol 


the pope if he tried to force a peace (p. 275) \t this 


Innocent died at Perugia 


The Pearl Strings; a Histo f Dynast 
By Alivyu’bnu'l-Hasan Khazrejivy lranslatior ext 
\nnotations and Index. By the late Sir JT. W. Redhous: itt.D 
Edited by E. G. Browne, R. A. Nicholson and A Rogers, and 
for the lrustees of the “ Gibb Memorial Volume I] 
taining the Second Half of the Translation Levden, |] }. Br 
London, Luzac and Company, 1907, pp. xxiv, 341! \\V het 
volume of this work appeared (for a preliminary review of t 
\MERICAN HistoricaAL REVIEW, xiii. 128, 129) it was 
lish the whole work in five volumes, one of which was t e ce 
to the index, tables of dynasties, and maps. It has now been di 
(see editor's preface, pp. xxi, xxii) to omit the tables 
to incorporate the index with the present volume, thus reducing the 


1 


whole number of volumes to four. The present volume, comprising 


= 
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the second half of the translation, covers the period from the accession 
of the Sultan Melik Mujahid to the death of Melik ‘Eshref II. (Novem 
ber, 1400), or about eighty years. The index, contained in pages 297 

“remodelled to a certain extent from Redhouse’s manuscript, 
seems to have been carefully prepared. Final comment must of course 
be reserved till the volumes containing the annotations and the Arabic 
text appear, but meantime it is a matter of congratulation that th 
whole translation has been published, and is now available for historical 


students. 


Erasmus: the Scholar. By John Alfred Faulkner. [Men of the 


Kingdom Series (New York, Eaton and Mains, 1908, pp. 249.) 


Professor laulkner’s little book suffers—as every book must suffer 
which is made to fit into the general purpose of a fancifully named 

\fter all the attempts to classify Erasmus under one or another 
category, it is a little hard to have to make him out a “ man of the king 
dom” without a very clear idea of the precise kingdom to which we 
are expected to assign him. The book makes no claim to originality 
It rests obviously upon some independent reading in Erasmus’s works 
and a great deal of clipping from the more quotable of the modern 
treatises on his life and literary services. There is no careful exam 
ination of any of these sources, though three solid pages are devoted 
to an English Presbyterian clergyman who once intended to write a 
life of Erasmus. 

The frequency of acknowledged quotation gives an air of frankness 
to the work which is hardly borne out by an examination of the many 
unacknowledged quotations, especially in the translations, which are 
not only freely borrowed, but are mangled at discretion in a way to 
make their defenseless authors wince. The judgment of Erasmus as 
a man and a scholar is in the main sound, as in fact there is little note- 
worthy difference to-day among reasonable men on these subjects. 

The best parts of Professor Faulkner's work are his little summaries 
of Erasmus’s supposed views on doctrinal points. As a theologian he 
finds these a congenial topic and is able to express them in forms 
suited to the training of his prospective readers. Yet it is doubtful 
whether Erasmus would quite have recognized himself in the picture 
of his “creed” given in the nineteenth chapter. The brief notes at 
the end of the volume are mainly references to discussions of contro- 
verted points without expression of the author's opinion. 

Naval Songs and Ballads. Selected and edited by C. H. Firth, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. [Publications of the 
Navy Records Society, Volume XXNXIIT.] (Printed for the Society, 
1908, pp. exxiii, 387, 4.) This volume contains a collection of about 
two hundred ballads illustrating the history of the British Navy from 


the sixteenth to the middle of the nineteenth centuries, although two 
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on engagements in the Hundred Years’ War and one on a pilgrit 
to St. John of Compostella are inserted. Professor Firth contribut 


an introduction of over one hundred pages marked by his characteristic 


and exact scholarship. He is altogethe r frank in his estimate of th 
value of this material for the historian. While limited and not to b 
implicitly trusted it should not be entirely neglected. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, especially, the popular ballad filled to a larg 
degree the place of the modern cheap newspaper in retailing events 
and in both moulding and reflecting current public opinion m addi 
tion, those written by the sailors themselves throw true and vivid lig 
on the sea-life of the periods with which they deal. As 
merit is wanting: though frequently animated by a certain rough vig 


most of them are crude and halting in structure 


The editor’s account of the rise and fall of this for f literature 
if such it can be called, is interesting. The ballads begin to be numer 
ous and important in the reign of Elizabeth. Strangely enough, some 
of the most famous originated in the time of Charles I., a period so 
barren in naval achievements; while on the other hand, owing to a 
rigid censorship, the glorious period of the Commonwealth and _ the 
Protectorate is scarcely represented. Toward the middle of the eigh 
teenth century sea-songs of a more polished and sentimental character 
appear written for shore-folk, for the theatre and drawing-roo1 iF 


the nineteenth century with the increasing use of the newspaper ar 
the advent of the music-hall melody the street ballad gradually becam« 
extinct. Many special points might be noted, if space permitted, about 
well-known popular songs; for instance the original version of Hearts 
of Oak is printed (p. 220), and there is an interesting comment in 
The Red, White and Blue (pp. cxii-exiii Phe volume is well equipped 


with explanatory notes and indexes 


Seventeenth Century Men of Latitude: Forerunners of the New 
Theology. By Edward Augustus George. (New York, Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons, 1908, pp. xix, 199.) The writer of this little book informs 


us that at intervals during more than ten years it has been his privileg 


“to refresh his spirit by communion with these worthies of an earlier 


time ”, that his “aim is to present not what some one says about these 
men, but what they say themselves”, and that “the description of the 
men, their appearance, characteristics, and features have been gathered 
for the most part from contemporaries who saw them and knew th 

A brief general introduction entitled Men of Latitude in a Century 
of Narrowness brings out excellently the leading characteristics of 
Anglicanism and Puritanism; but in his references to the general 
tory of the period Mr. George is not always quite so successful. The 


bulk of the work consists of sketches of eight leadine latitudinarians: 


John Hales, William Chillingworth, Benjamin Whichcote, John Smith, 
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Henry More, Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne and Richard Baxter. 
One wonders why in a list of this length Lord Falkland and Ralph 
Cudworth were not included. Each sketch is divided into two parts. 
One deals with the events in the life and the character of the man 
selected, the other with his writings. The biographical outlines present 
little more than has already been said about the men in question. The 
parts on their writings consist largely of rather well-chosen excerpts 
accompanied by glowingly appreciative comments by Mr. George. It is 
good to have such wise, beautiful thoughts brought together in acces- 
sible form, yet the reader will not find much in the way of searching 
critical estimate or any broad, comprehensive treatment of the subject. 
he style is pleasant, at times charming, though the effect is marred 


vy occasional repetition within an interval of a few pages. For in- 


stance, one finds that the Solemn League and Covenant is “ the palla- 
dium of militant puritanism ” and “the palladium of triumphant presby- 
terianism”’. The seven portraits are a valuable addition. While not 
a contribution to scholarship, the general reader may find this little 
labor of love a helpful supplement to the closely-packed article on lati- 
tudinarianism and Cambridge Platonism in volume V. of the Cambridge 


Vodern History. 


La Correspondance de Marat. Recueillie et annotée par Charles 
Vellay. L’Elite de la Révolution.] (Paris, Eugéne Fasquelle, 1908, 
pp. Xxili, 291, 16.) It is surprising that so few of Marat’s letters have 
been preserved. M. Vellay offers no satisfactory explanation of this. 
He refers to the seizure of Marat’s papers in January, 1790, and again 
in February, 1795, but these acts would have tended to preserve rather 
than destroy his letters, as happened in other cases during the Revolu 
tion. The collection would have been still smaller had M. Vellay not 
included letters of the Revolutionary period which bear every appear- 
ance of having been newspaper articles in the form of letters. He 
believes he has succeeded in excluding such letters, but his criteria 
for deciding whether a letter printed in L’Ami du Peuple or Le Journal 
de la République Francaise is a private or an open letter will not satisfy 
all his readers. The letters to Lafayette and to Camille Desmoulins, 
for example, written in April and May, 1791, seem addressed primarily 


to Marat’s subscribers. The fact that he may have sent written copies 


to Lafayette and to Desmoulins does not change the character of the 


letters as in reality newspaper articles. The letters of the pre-Revolu 
tionary period are as evidently of a private nature. M. Vellay has 
gathered them from various sources, which he has indicated in each 
case. A few of them are inédites, but most have been published, al- 
though in reviews or journals which are inaccessible except in the 
largest libraries. These earlier letters show incidentally that Marat’s 


revolutionary and levelling zeal was a late acquirement. There is a 


172 
72 
4 
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letter in which he attempts to prove his n eX 


in which he poses as the staunch defender of religior 


régime, accusing the philosophers of scheming “ dét s les ord 
religieux “d'agiter les gouvernements, de bouleverse: s |] 
They show also that Marat’s malady of insane and it t eg 
rendered sinister by suspicion, was of early beginnings. It appx 
the long letter, of November 20, 1783, recounting his 

Academy of Sciences. M. Vellay, a believer in Marat’s g1 


ardent love of liberty, takes these outbursts 1 ‘ é 


wronged and wounded spirit In his notes 


inclined to accept Marat’s statements as not requiring crit l investiga 
tion. For example, in the libel uttered against M. Joly, 1 ber of 
Paris municipality, he remarks that the statements wer 

Marat was mistaken simply as to the mat This affirmation is t 
from Marat’s own explanatory letter. As a matter of fact Mar 
accusation has all the appearance of a mendacious libel, and is ut 


ported by such evidence as still exists in regard to the acts o 


municipality during the troubled summer of 1789 


Bonaparte and the Consulate. By A. ¢ Thibaudeau Translated 
and edited by G. K. Fortescue, LL.D (New York, he Macmillat ’ 
Company, 1908, pp. xlvili, 317.) Though Thibaudeau began his career 
as an avocat under the Ancien Régime and ended it as senator 
the Second Empire, he reached his zenith during the Consulate, whe 


Bonaparte appointed him, successively, prefect of the Gironde, March 


3, 1800; councillor of state, section of legislation, September 22, 1800 
and prefect of the Bouches-du-Rhone, April 23, 1803 work as an 
historian began during the Terror and culminated under | s Philippe 
in the ten volumes of Le Consulat et [Empire 


While in exile at Brussels, Thibaudeau published three volumes 
his memoirs, covering the Convention, the Directory and the Consulat 
The police of Charles X. permitted the publication of only portion of 
the manuscript of the first two volumes, but the disciplined Thibaud 
alone was responsible for the denatured and anonymous third volume 
which Dr. Fortescue has translated. Considering the number and popu 


larity of the military memoirs of the Napoleonic era, it is well that 


rare old volume has been reproduced, for it deals exclusively with tl 
civil side of Bonaparte’s career during the period of his greatest ad 


ministrative activity, the period of the Concordat and the Civil C 

It is surprising to find that such a scholar as Dr. Fortescue has taker 
remarkable liberties with Thibaudeau’s text, which has been so freel 
rearranged that it is difficult to locate passages [Twenty chapte 
the original have been telescoped into fifteen. Thibaudeau’s paragraph 
ing has been unnecessarily and totally ignored, even to the dividing 


asunder of sentences. Phrases and even longer passages of the orig 
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have disappeared, and elsewhere new ones have been introduced. In 
spite of these extensive changes of form, the content of the original 
has not suffered materially. In the supply of editorial apparatus, Dr. 
Fortescue has fully performed his task, though more careful proof- 
reading would have removed many blemishes, and though the introduc- 
tion suffers from the expression of debatable personal opinions, 

This volume will give the general reader a good insight into the 
administrative genius of Bonaparte, but the student will consult the 
original edition. A competent French edition of all three volumes 
would be welcome, especially if Thibaudeau’s manuscripts were em- 
ployed in its production. 

M. DuTCHER. 


Lettres d’™ Aristocrates”: la Révolution Racontée par des Corre- 
spondances Privées, 1789-1704. Par Pierre de Vaissiére. (Paris, Per- 
rin et Cie., 1907, pp. xxxviii, 626.) Private letters which reveal direct 
impressions of important events are always interesting, and sometimes 


offer more trustworthy and suggestive evidence than other historical 


Ss 
documents. This is true of the five hundred letters selected by M. de 


Vaissiére from the correspondence of thirty-five “ aristocrates ’, men 
and women, in most cases, of the minor nobility. They do not embody 
the criticisms made familiar by anti-Revolutionary pamphleteers and 
their literary successors. They simply show how the incidents or the 
changes of the Revolution affected the experience or the opinions of 
persons of a certain type. Intended only for the eye of a member of 
the writer’s family or of some other intimate friend, they possess the 
note of sincerity that belongs to such correspondence. M. de Vaissiére 
has chosen them from about five thousand letters which he has exam- 
ined in the various fonds of the National Archives, the fonds du 
séquestre, of the Revolutionary Tribunal, of the general police and of 
the different committees like the Comité des Recherches of the Consti- 
tuent. Most of them belong to the period prior to August 10. With 
few exceptions they were written from Paris or from some other French 
town in the midst of the events to which they refer. There are a few 
letters of émigrés, but these describe what may be called the process 
of emigration, the questionings of mind which preceded the resolution 
to partir, the hazards of the enterprise, the disillusionments of the first 
months beyond the frontier. M. de Vaissiére examined these letters in 
the course of his studies on the old nobility of France, and they have 
a value in any appreciation of its attitude towards the Revolution or 
of its misfortunes. But they have another use, of a more special charac- 
ter. They call attention to features of events or situations which might 
escape notice unless one possessed such illustrations of the consequences 
of the application of the Revolutionary legislation. This is particularly 
true of the monetary legislation; the letters furnishing some curious 
examples of the practical difficulties which resulted from the issue of 
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assignats in large denominations, 

dearth of coin. Very instructive also 
situation of pious Catholics in the spring 
stitution of the Clergy was enforced 
that M. de Vaissiére has done a thorou; 


| 


National and Social Problems. By Freder 
The Macmillan Company, 1908, pp. xxxi, 45 


of Mr. Frederic Harrison's consists of \ 
which he has rescued from the oblivion o 
old periodicals. The earliest of the essays, 
1860, and the most recent, that on Martial 
the Boer War, 1901. Some of the essavs, 


0.) 


arious pa 


f record 


the M iking 


have required some courage to reprint, the 


has been so far from being justified by late 
Harrison afraid of the charge of inconsiste 


against him when he reprints his fierce pl 


ney whicl 


vlippics 


undertaken by England in defense or exter 


1 


and his acquiescence in, if not approval of, 


Crimean War, where the attack on Russia | 


tion whatever, except as a political expedient 


and England. Whether or not the resuscit 
mics against England's foreign policy in 


teenth century was worth while, a per 
to the second part of the volume. Thi 
as labor, trade-unionism, co-operation, a1 
two articles—on the Limits of Political 
ism—are dated 1865, these subjects ar 
incisive criticism, and with such an 
ness, that in spite of all the changes t 
about, the essays are of almost 
written. Frederic Harrison has 

of labor, and of a system of social 
deduction from the philosophy of Ai 


eminent disciple. The many wild 


which in the last sixty years have been reac 


by revolutionaries and visionaires have 
destructive critic than Mr. Harrison 
Remedies, 1885, he tears to pieces the pat 
and the single tax which was then being 
In another he shows the limitatior 


as a scheme of social reform, u 


hed 


lacea 
preac 


1 
snortcon 


movement to be. And yet Mr. Harrison avows 


has always stood in opposition to the sch 


oo! 


advocated the legalization of trade-unions and 


r develop 
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rkers—adult men, as well as women and children—under 


the factory acts Probably to Mr. Harrison, as a thinker and criti 


more than to any other single man, England owes the fact that, reject- 
ing all wild and revolutionary socialistic theories—however logical—shx 
has proceeded sanely and tentatively on a path of social legislation 
which is gradually emancipating the working classes from the serfdom 


which was their inheritance from feudalism 


G P 


he fourth volume of Critical Miscellanies by John Morley (Mac 
millan, 1908, pp. 341) contains the Romanes lecture on Machiavelli de- 
livered in 1897, with an appendix of notes; an essay on Guicciardini, 
as observer of the art of governing men and as historian; a glowing 
tribute to John Stuart Mill, first published in 1906 on the centenary of 
Mill's birth; an important review of Leecky’s Democracy and Libert 
(1896), correcting alleged errors in some of Lecky’s statements concern 
ing contemporary political events; reviews of two books by Frederic 
Harrison—The New Calendar of Great Men and Theophano: the Cru 
sade of the Tenth Century; and a brilliant paper on Democracy and Re 


iction, reviewing a work of the same title by L. T. Hobhouse. Thi 


volume has a higher degree of unity than might at first be supposed 


Not only are all the papers more or less concerned with both history and 
politics, but, with a single exception, each includes some discussion of the 
fundamental problem of the applicability of the standards of personal 
morality to the acts of the state. This problem is dealt with most fully 
in the essays on Machiavelli and on Democracy and Reaction. In the 
former, the political theories of Machiavelli are examined and their his 

torical basis set forth. ‘“ In one sense we are shocked by [| Machiavelli's 

maxims in proportion to our forgetfulness of history.” On the other 
hand Morley argues that the modern tendency is to regard the state as 
subject to a moral code. The essay on Democracy and Reaction includes 
discussions of the meaning of imperialism regarded as a modern form of 
Machiavellianism, the meaning of democracy and its moral bearing, the 
relation of democracy to liberalism and to progress, the history of lib- 
eralism and its relation to socialism. The volume is commended to those 
who enjoy a literary style of the highest excellence, allusive yet never 
obscure, deep reflection enriched by wide literary knowledge and ren- 
dered precise by personal experience in governmental affairs, fair-minded 
treatment of opposing views, and a vindication of political idealism. 

A Catalogue of Books relating to the Discovery and Early History of 
North and South America, forming a Part of the Library of E. Dwight 
Church. In five volumes. Compiled and annotated by George Watson 
Cole. (New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1907, pp. 2635.) It is 
nothing short of marvellous that after all the collecting of Americana 


that has been done Mr. Church should have been able to accumulate 
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a collection as tha 
doubt the collection is the 
many particulars it comes 
Brown Library, the Lenox | 
catalogue, for its part, is the 

magnitude, that has eve 
hundred books, of which all 
Che number of these books that 
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workers. 


librarie 


copies, 


(1904-1905). By W. H 


Pima Indians. y Frank 


uistic Relationshi of 


i 


(Washington, Government Printins 
Report outlines the work which occupied 
1904-1905, principally the investigations of 
those of Mrs. M. C. Stevenson among th 


Indians, those of Dr. Ales Hrdlicka 


and those of Dr. J. R. Swanton among 


~ 


Handbook of American Indians Mr. Ru 


is also completing, r the supervisic 


a study, during several months in 1901 
the Gila River reservation in Southern 
pages of the paper are devoted 
an interesting feature of which 
1902) as “told” fr notched 
of the study is concerned with th 
of the Pimas. A large and intere 
and songs of various kinds 
speeches 

anton, 
“ pan-handle ” of 
quest for food, because thes« 
of Krause (Die Tlinkit Indianes 
voted mainly to social customs, 
study of the Tlingit and Haida 
that, while the two peoples have 


jected to very different influences, 
Each of the foregoing papers is ri 
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tety of Massachusetts. Volume X 


Transactions, 1904-1006. (Boston, 1907, pp. xx, 476.) This volume 


embraces the proceeding f the society from December, 1904, to Novem 


ber, 1906. Some of the papers and many of the documents contained 
a purely local character, but there are also several 
ers more general interest. Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis has 


pa 


1 


uable papers on the Limitation of Prices in Massachusetts, 1776 
and on the Begit f Stock Speculation. Mr. William ¢ 
1766 in Harvard College. 
Albert Matthews on the proper 
and books. Some interesting documents relat 
episode in Massachusetts are printed, and there 
facsimile reproduction of the recently discovered election sermon 
I Davenport in 1669. The meeting of the society for 
as devoted to a commemoration of the bicentennial of 
njamin Franklin, and some interesting material regarding 
as presented, especially that with reference to his relations 
with Harvard College. 
land Towns: a Comparative Study of their Develop- 


}ush MacLear, Ph.D. [Studies in History, Economics 
aw, edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
Volume XXIX., No. 1 (New York, Columbia University, 
More exactly, this is a comparative study of the early 
development of five Massachusetts towns—Salem, Dorchester, Water 
town, Roxbury and Cambridge. It is not made entirely plain why these 
five were selected. They were distinctly not typical in respect to origin, 
and not wholly so in other respects. Under six headings—courts, 
finances, lands, government, church, and schools—the institutions of these 
towns, institutions of a form now pretty familiar to historical readers, 
are once more described with patient care, and with abundant illustrative 
l much insight and with hardly a glance outside the 
boundaries of the five towns selected. Within the chosen limits of the 
monograph, however, a useful array of facts is brought together in an 
orderly manner. No attempt is made to touch the problem of transat 
lantic origins. 

Collection the Connecticut Historical Society. Volume NI. 
(Hartford, Publi y the Society, 1907, pp. xxxv, 391.) When in 
1892 and 1896, the Connecticut Historical Society issued in volumes 
IV. and V. of its Collections the papers of Governor Talcott, it was 
understood that the papers of Talcott’s successor, Law, would be taken 
ip in good time \fter a lapse of twelve years, during which the 
society has been issuing volumes of a military and genealogical char- 

1 to satisfy local interests, the promise has been fulfilled, 


two volumes covering Law's administration from 1741 
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1750 nas been issued 
cessor of volumes IV. and 
much the same as that cont 
case, the Mohegan controversy, 
of credit, and, on the militar 
tion, the expedition to Loui 
probably less valuable and 


previous administration, but 


intestacy trouble was 1 
lousey, and Law showed con 
the ground of defense and to 
common law extended to the c 
the intestacy law which had beet 
He was fortunate in obtaining 
Governor Sharpe of Maryland 
to 1756. Sharpe was a very abl 
Francis Wilks, Connecticut's 
“the ablest man in his profession 
ent had he had charge of the cass 
to show his skill, for Clark's petit 
came to trial. The Mohegan controy 

he editor, Mr. Bates, prints the 
of 1743, re versing the decree of 
obscure. No new commission of e1 
far as I know, and the later interest 
Masons to obtain compensation fror 
Mason t in at least two memori 
matter was referred to the Treasury 
4, 1756, and among whose papers 
the case. John Mason petitioned 1 
as agent for the Indians, petitioned 
ently the Masons deemed th 
March 15, 1773, John Mason, in 
gans, appealed to the Privy Counci 


offering to remove the tribe 


Privy Council took on the petitio: 


been done in the matter. 


The Witchcraft Delusion 
John M. Taylor. [The Grafton 
Stiles, A.M., M.D.] (New York, 
172.) Tocareful students of the 
been known that her once boasted 


was an illusion; and in these later 


rect 
terest. 
¢ wotT thy kk nolay 
rot 
\s vas he 
ers eT rags on it veary 
ed th, — sinnere fy 
erweel nd rl the 
tor who report oy 
= nod in om 
fot is and his fe , 
tor a grant ot il on the ©) 
thither do Know act thie 
thing further pp rs 
‘ 
( \ \ 

iste es, ecditer vy fienrv |! 

[tO rress pp x 

é story of Connecticut 1 las ng 
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secreted or obscured by family and local pride, which have been coming 
singly or in groups to light, have put the matter out of controversy. But 
it is a satisfaction to have now, in a series under the editorial care of a 


veteran mouser in Connecticut records, and from the pen of a Connec- 
ticut scholar, a volume on the subject. It is but a modest volume: a 
few pages on witchcraft in general, with a glance at the Salem pani 
then a hundred of extracts from Connecticut witch-trials, selected at ran 
dom for their interest, their order not even chronological, and at end “a 
record of the men and women who came under suspicion or accusation 
of witchcraft in Connecticut, and what befell them”. Thirty-six of 
them he reckons, all told, from Alse Young, in 1647, to Sarah Spencer, 
in 1724—for his Bristol episode of 1768 involved no indictment or 
thought of one—of whom eleven seem to have been put to death. It is 
still short of the tale of the sister colony, and the sane advice of the Con 
necticut ministers in 1692 offers yet sounder reason for pride, were not 
Mr. Taylor wisely above it. A fuller publication of the records he is 
content “g o some future “accurate and complete history of the 
beginnings of » commonwealth”, but he tells us where these records 

y be found, and thus earns the hearty thanks of later workers. His 
book shows marks of haste, especially in the somewhat chaotic and in 
accurate opening chapters, and one may be permitted to suspect som 
errors in his transcripts and even a possible incompleteness in his roll of 


witches, but, such as it is, the little volume is most welcome. 


GEorRGE L 


Van Rensselaer Bowier Manuscripts, being the Letters of Kiliaen van 
Rensselaer, 1630-1643, and other Documents relating to the Colony of 
Rensselaerswyck. Translated and edited by A. J. F. van Laer, Archi- 
vist. (Albany, University of the State of New York, 1908, pp. 909.) 
John Romeyn Brodhead, that most excellent searcher, than whom no 
American government ever had a better record agent, explored the public 
archives of the Netherlands so thoroughly for New Netherland materials, 
sixty vears ago, that all the intervening years have brought to light little 
of consequence. He left the state not much to do in this field but to 
translate his rich spoils, which it did, badly enough, and to publish them. 

I 
among the papers of private families in the Netherlands. The new era 


It was always possible that there remained valuable stores of material 


in the management of archival and historical matters at Albany is well 


ignalized by the publicati f what mu ‘ely be, in view of the 
signalizes y the publication of what must surely be, in view of the 


Rensselaer patroonship, the most important of such hoards. Preserved 
for generations by the Amsterdam branch of the family, happy accidents 
brought it to the attention of the New York authorities when it was 
in danger of loss. It embraces the first patroon’s letter-book to 1643, 
many letters to him, copies of legal and commercial papers of his time, 


and subsequent documents extending throughout the Dutch period of the 


colony. They throw a flood of light on all the events and conditions 
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of the chief patroonship and of 

of local government. They likewise 
of the history of the province. 
of articles on Kiliaen van Renssela 
Roever, archivist of Amsterdam, 
esting map made about 1632. Mr 
highest type, exhibiting excellent 
knowledge of the particular subj 
ginning of the book he prints a tran 
West India Company and its 
Exemptions of 1629. Strang: 
lations of these documents ever 
excellence as to inspire our 
Rensselaer Bowier manuscripts 
make the comparison wit 


greatly to be congratulated 


Documents relating to the ( 
lerscey. Edited by William Nelson 
lersey, First Series, Volume XXVII 
papers, relating to New Jersey. Volume 
N. J., 1905, pp. xii, 713.) This volume 


acteristics, the same quality of good w 


ized its predecessors, and, like its prede 


p 
of the time. A rapid survey of the pag 


} 
nases 


these newspaper extracts many 
sion that newspapers existed mainly for 
erty for sale, and for runaway slaves 
such notices is large; and sometimes 
though such instances are not, 

then, indeed, we get a glimpse of 
Thomas Moody, “ philomathematicu 
ing to accept a professorship in s 
meet with proper encouragemen 
student of political history. 


announcing allowances and disa 


from 


enactments; several addresses to the governor 


and the governor’s replies. Of still greater moment 


of resolutions in favor of the Non-Importation Agreem 


numerous and severe denunciatio1 
defection from the Agreement 


by the editor, and there is also a Food index 


Documents relating to the Revolut 
Jersey. Edited by William Nelson 


Jersey, Second Series, Volume III 


ad nsider \ 
retul lict of trler inter 
van Laer’s editing 
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fications and of the Fri ms and 
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1779. (Trenton, N. J., 

particularly noteworthy for the 

material it contains bearing u the progress of the Revolution. 
\s New Jersey was the principal field of military operations there are, 


17 


naturally, many news-items concerning engagements and the movement 
of troops, as al any military orders and official announcements 
Numerous extracts from <ovalist press give us a view of the other 

j \We discover too that the loyalists in New Jersey 


were not an incor ‘rable body. The frequent notices of robberies and 


advertisements of rewards for stolen property are to be expected; but 


her class of advertisements, also numerous, it would seem that 
even if horses were frequently stolen horse-raising was profitable. Polit 
and economic questions are also agitating the Jersey mind. There 


he country in gen 


id frequent discussions of the state of t 


eral and of the depreciation of the currency in particular, by “ A True 
Patriot” and others, including Governor Livingston. In the opinion of 
‘A True Patriot’, however, not all the ills are due to depreciated cur- 
rency. Much and often he bewails the general decay of public spirit, 
patriotism and the social virtues. Along with “ Timoleon” he makes 
an attack upon the conduct of Azariah Dunham of the commissary de- 
partment, and even hurls his criticisms at the Continental Congress 
There are numerous annotations in the volume, mainly biographical, 
and an index occupying sixty pages. 

The Old Dominion: Her Making and Her Manners. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908, pp. x, 394.) 
This is a collection of the by-products of a literateur. It is made up 
of nine chapters with the following titles: The Beginning of America; 
Jamestown, Birthplace of the American People; Colonial Life; the 
Revolutionary Movement; Jefferson and the University of Virginia; 
the Southern People during Reconstruction; the Old Dominion since 
the War; an Old Neighborhood in Virginia; and the Old Virginia 
Sunday. Most of these chapters were delivered as addresses and there 
is therefore no unity or systematic connection between the parts of 
the book. 

Mr. Page is confessedly an artist who looks with contempt upon 
the scientific historian, as latter day students of history have been 
called (p. 46). It is therefore with some trepidation that the present 
writer undertakes to estimate the value of his book. One thing is 
evident: that historically nothing new or fresh has been attempted. 
Even the point of view is nowise novel. In fact it is traditional Vir- 
ginia which is described—colonial lords and ladies, or close imitators: 
the gentleman, who would have answered to a description of a Walpole 
lory fox-hunter; the unfortunate class who have not the right to the 
title gentleman; and the negro, appear each in his accustomed place. 


The Revolution with all its bitterness, class hatred and shrewd political 


IS2 
are lon 
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manceuvres is pictured to us, but nowhere a not f 

strife. To Mr. Page all was friendly, ber sweet 
scented, genial, happy. The idea that f } Page's 
own county, packed a jury to win a que ly 
upset our author’s equilibrium. 

Reconstruction in the South was bad enough, as all the wi 

its picture on the pages of our history is but a black daul \l 9 
simply throws another bottle of ink upon the spot : it 


ginia’s rise from the ruin of 1865 is conventior 


An Old \ irginia Neighborhood and an ¢ Nd Virgir ia Sundav ar vorthy 


of Mr. Page’s better days. They portray social conditions and country 
life in Virginia in a thoroughly interesting way, but for the too fr 

rose-water baths to which the author treats our writers at ir insti 
tutions. The historically-minded reader will nevertheless vh t 


discriminate. 


A note which runs through all Mr. Page has ever writtet 


here also: the judgment and the language are too frequently those of 
one who supposes character to be absolutely determined by status All 
heroic characters are gentlemen: the villains are outside t charmed 


circle. This is not life; it is not even ante-bellum Vir 


The Revolution on the Upper Ohio, 1775-1777. Draper Series 
Volume II. Edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D is 


Phelps Kellogg, Ph.D. (Madison, Wisconsin Historical S tv. 1908 
I 


8) 
p. 
Manuscripts in the Library of the Wisconsin Historical Society and 


xx, 275.) This is a volume compiled largely from the Dr 


published at the expense of the Societv of the Sons of tl \ 
Revolution of that state. It is, as we are informed. the first of 
volumes, both bearing upon the conduct of the Revoluti \ 

the Upper Ohio River, 1775-1776. The events herein chronicled follow 
so closely upon those of Lord Dunmore’s War in 1774 


inseparably connected with them. Hostilities between tl Virgini 


now West Virginia—frontiersmen and the united Indian nations of tl 
Ohio wilderness began in the early part of this year. Tidings of blood 


shed on the border of civilization were borne to Williamsburg 
Lord Dunmore ordered General Andrew Lewis to collect fiftees hun 
dred men in Augusta County and adjacent territory, and proceed t 
the mouth of the Great Kanawha River, the object being the invasion 
of the Indian country northwest of the Ohio. Crossing the Blue Ridge 
to the Shenandoah Valley and establishing his 
way Court’, Dunmore mustered there a force of about twelve hundred 


men and proceeded to the Indian towns on the Scioto. Here he was 


joined by the division under General Lewis who had defeated th 
dians at the mouth of the Great Kanawha, October 10, 1774, in 


1 with them in the vallev of 


most fiercely contested battle ever wager 


WILLIAM 1) 
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Ohio. The treaty of Camp Charlotte followed; the terms discussed 
and partially agreed upon were largely provisional, their confirmation 
being deferred for the final action of a council or conference to be held 
at Pittsburgh the following year, and which he promised to attend 
But in the spring of 1775 the American Revolutionary movement had 
gained such force in Virginia that Dunmore could not do this. The 
members of the Virginia Convention saw the necessity of completing 
the treaty with the Indians, and appointed commissioners for the pur- 
pose. In the ensuing September there assembled at Pittsburgh the 
largest delegation of Indians ever seen at that frontier post. The 
Virginia commissioners were there; so were James Wilson, Lewis 
Morris and Dr. Thomas Walker, representing the Continental Con 
gress, Dr. Walker appearing for both the Congress and the colony. 
The council assembled on September 15 and continued until October 21. 
Considered in connection with the preliminary treaty at Camp Char- 
lotte, it was, with perhaps the exception of that at Fort Stanwix seven 


years before, the most important conference ever held by white men 


with Indians in America. Long have students of the history of the 


border wars desired information as to the action of the conference. 
Happily the full text of the proceedings is printed now for the first 
time in this volume; one hundred and two pages are covered thereby, 
and the whole will be read with much interest. This document of itself 
throws much light upon the events attending the Indian Wars during 
the Revolution; but this volume contains much other valuable material 
relating to events on the Upper Ohio in these years, including impor 
tant letters of Colonel William Preston, Captain William Russell, 
Colonel William Fleming, Colonel James Wood, Colonel John Stuart, 
Captain Mathew Arbuckle, Colonel William Crawford and Captain 
William Harrod. There is a facsimile of a map containing sketches of 
the valleys of the Muskingum and Scioto rivers, and of that of Big 
Beaver Creek; and nine portraits of white men and Indians. Much 
credit is due the editors for the excellent compilation of these docu- 
ments, and to the Wisconsin Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, whose liberality made the publication of the volume possible. 
Vircit A. LEwis. 


The Cherokee Indians. By Thomas Valentine Parker, Ph.D. [The 
Grafton Historical Series, edited by Henry R. Stiles, A.M., M.D.] 
(New York, The Grafton Press, 1907, pp. viii, 116.) Although in the 
history of a nation no subject is of more abiding interest than the treat- 

of a subject race, very little is authoritatively known of the 
political relations that have existed between the United States govern- 
ment and the various tribes of Indians. Recognizing this fact, Dr. 
Parker has made a special and very commendable study of the Chero- 
kees; but he has, unfortunately, carried his plan of excluding other 
tribes from consideration a little too far, for he has ignored even those 
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whose history has always been closely interwoven with that of th 
Cherokees. 

His story is based, almost entirely, upon printed official sources 
which happen, with reference to this particular tribe, to be 
dant, since its affairs were constantly the occasi f Congress 


investigation. Had it been otherwise, Dr. Parker would hardly have 


dared to pass unnoticed the manuscript records of tl Indian Off 
His text is often only a summary of the contents of treaties, and it 
rarely goes behind a treaty to the details of its neg \ 

tion may be found in the case of the Treaty of New Echota and thers 


by the way, we find the author’s best synoptical work 


Beginning with the fifth chapter, Dr. Parker gives us most inter 
esting and unprejudiced narrative of Cherokee history in the West 
covering the dissensions that arose between the earlier and later 
grants, the divided attitude towards the Civil War, the reconstruct 


principles of the Treaty of 1866, and, finally, the events that le 


opening of Oklahoma. The rhetorical form of the latter part of the 


book is seriously affected by the insertion of extraneous material, tl 
subject-matter proper being very much condensed. On the whole, how 
ever, the work is worthy of very favorable comment. It is practically 


free from historical errors, and those that do occur are of slight impor 
tance, such, for instance, as the one on page 13 where J. Q. Adams has 
been confounded with Monroe. The book is a fair f wi 


ought to be done for every Indian tribe within the limits of the | 


States. 
ANNIE HE Ol \BI 
Amana: the Community of True Inspiration. By | MI. H 
Shambaugh. (lowa City, The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1908, 


pp. 414 ) The origin of the ( ommunity of Tru nspiratior Mrs 


Shambaugh tells us, is to be traced to the German mystics 

of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. though as distinct t 
dates from 1714, with the writings and teachings of Eberhard Ludwig 
Gruber and Johann Friedrich Rock. After the deaths of Gruber and 
Rock the Community went into decline for nearly a century, when 
there was a reawakening, mainly through the work of Barbara He 
mann and Christian Metz. In 1842 the greater portion of the Insy 
tionists came to America, settled for a few years near Buffalo, tl 
removed to Iowa, where the Community now owns some twenty-six 
thousand acres of land and occupies seven villages. Amana (“ bel 
faithfully ”) is the name given to the present seat of the Cor 


not to the Community itself. While Amana is conducted or 
munistic basis communism is not an essential tenet of the Commu 
True Inspiration; its concern is spiritual. “Born of religious en 
siasm and disciplined by persecution, it has ever remained primarily 


church.” Throughout its history it has been “dominated by an ideal 
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mined purpose to realize that ideal”. ‘The fundamental 
says Mrs. Shambaugh, “upon which the Community is 
founded is that divine inspiration and revelation are just as real and 


potent to-day as in the time of Moses.” Mrs. Shambaugh sketches 


ly the European history of the Community, gives somewhat min- 


’ ‘rican history, and describes its social and religious insti 
tutions. During eighteen years Mrs. Shambaugh has been a frequent 
guest among the Inspirationists, has had access to the abundant records 
of their life and history, and has given an extraordinarily interesting 
account of the life of this unique group. The work is enriched with 
many extracts in translation from the writings of their [Verkseuge and 
from the Community's records. An appendix contains the constitution 


laws of the Amana Society, and there are abundant scholarly 


Estudio sobre las Ideas Politicas de José Antonio Saco. Por Luis 
M. Pérez. (Havana, Imp. Avisador Comercial, 1908, pp. 71.) José 
(Antonio Saco lived through most of the momentous political develop 
ments in Spanish America in the nineteenth century, for he was born 
in Bayamo, in the province of Santiago de Cuba, in 1797, and died in 
Barcelona in 1879. Saco was in virtual exile during much of his life, 
but whether in Cuba, in the United States or in Spain, his pen was busy 
upon the vital problems of the life and future of his native island. Mr. 
Pérez discovers five distinct periods in the life of Saco and conse 
quently in the product of his pen. But without following the writer’s 
analysis rigidly and using some compression it may be said that up to 
1848 Saco was advocating a more liberal scheme of government for 
Cuba, the suppression of the slave traffic, and the development of the 
white population. From 1848 to 1853 he was combatting the idea of 
annexation to the United States; and from 1854 to 1868 he was insist- 
ing that Spain grant Cuba certain indispensable reforms: “O Espafia 
concede a Cuba derechos politicos, 6 Cuba se pierde para Espaiia.” 
Independence he did not, however, advocate, for that way led to annexa- 
tion; but only such an autonomous form of government as would satisfy 
the Cuban national feeling. The author of this monograph disclaims 
that his study is critical or profound, nevertheless in presenting in this 
compact form the ideas of a fellow-countryman which are notably 
interwoven with near three-quarters of a century of Cuban histcry he 


has done a good service. 


ISO 
and | 
annotation 
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A Source Book of Mediaeval History. Documents Illustrative of 
European Life and Institutions from the German Invasi t 
the Renaissance. Edited by Frepertc Austin M.A 
Assistant in History in Harvard University and Instruct 
Simmons College. (New York: American Look Compan 


1908. Pp. 504.) 


THe editor of this collection of documents has sought 
source-book for medieval history “clearly adapted 
tions of work” in elementary college classes, academies 


tory schools, and the more advanced vears of the erage hig 
Further, he has tried to attain his object by giving 
tinctive features. 

Some of these features relate to the choi f extracts. ‘In all cases 
the materials presented should be of real value’; accordingly few ] es 
appear that are not already accessible in other collections, but thos 
deemed most significant are brought together between tw 
the sake of younger students, a relatively large proportion of narrative 

should be introduced’; so strictly documentary matter is su 
dinated. “ Despite this principle, documents of vital import 
should be presented with some fulness’; hence parts of such piec : 


the Benedictine Rule, the Great Charter and the G 


cluded. “In general, the rule should be to give longer passages from 
fewer sources, rather than more fragmentary ones fron vider Q 
so the writings and documents drawn upon number | than 
dred. 

Other distinctive features aimed at relate to the manner of present 
ing the selections. Since literal translations of medieval writings “ art 


as a rule positively repellent to the young mind”, the translations given 


here are put in language as simple and 
sense will permit”. Also, much labor has evidently been giver 
vide each selection, or group of selections, with an introductory ex] 
nation, containing the historical setting of the extract, with perhaps s 
comment on its general significance, and also a bri 
writer”. It is unfortunate—to the reviewer's mind—that these int: 
ductions are like an encyclopedia; too uniformly they have the air rather 
of giving information than of setting forth conditions and circumstances 
that presented a problem Finally, there are numerous foot-notes giving 
“somewhat detailed aid to the understanding of obscure allusions, or 
passages, and especially place names and technical terms 

Thus this new source-book has characteristics which distinguish 
from other available collections. Besides, in scholarship it compares 
favorably with the best among the others—not always accurate, but a 
rule reasonably trustworthy. All told, it should prove a useful addition 


to our apparatus for the teaching of history 
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The Development of Modern Europe: an Introduction to the Study 
of Current History. In two volumes. By JAMES HARVEY 
Ropinson, Professor of History in Columbia University, and 
CHARLES A. Bearp, Adjunct Professor of Politics in Columbia 
University. (Boston and London: Ginn and Company. 1907. 
Pp. xi, 362; vii, 448.) 

THE keynote of these two volumes is struck in the preface. “It has 
been a common defect of our historical manuals that, however satis 
factorily they have dealt with more or less remote periods, they have 
ordinarily failed to connect the past with the present. And teachers 
still pay a mysterious respect to the memory of Datis and Artaphernes 
which they deny to gentlemen in frock coats, like Gladstone and Gam 
betta. ... In preparing the volume in hand, the writers have consis- 
tently subordinated the past to the present. It has been their ever-con 
scious aim to enable the reader to catch up with his own times; to read 
intelligently the foreign news in the morning paper; to know what was 
the attitude of Leo XIII. toward the social democrats even if he has for- 
gotten that of Innocent III. toward the Albigenses.” 

Out of the mass of European history the authors have aimed to select 
without distortion those occurrences which project their influence for- 
ward into the future, and deserve attention because they help us to 
understand the world of to-day. To do this they have gone no further 
back in the narrative than the age of Louis XIV. He serves as a type 
of that absolute despotism which has been disappearing in Europe dur- 
ing the last hundred years and is not yet completely gone. The Peace 
of Utrecht, not that of Westphalia, is made the starting point of inter- 
national relations, because its clauses, especially those in regard to the 
colonial world, are of so much general and permanent importance. The 
rise of Russia and of Prussia is briefly sketched, but the attention is cen 
tred chiefly upon the colonial struggle between France and England, 
the philosophers and the enlightened despots. A chapter on the Old 
Régime, with excursions back into the Middle Ages, attempts to give 
the background for the Revolution. But 1789 is not a sharp point of 
division, and the French Revolution is rather briefly treated. There is 
a “happy reunion of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which 
should never have been put asunder by the date 1789... . It was the 
eighteenth century which set the problems of progress and suggested 
their solutions, leaving to its successor the comparatively simple task 
of working them out in detail” (preface). In the nineteenth century 
a nearly equal number of pages is given to England, France, Germany 
and Russia (about fifty pages each). Most manuals place nearly all 
the emphasis on events prior to 1870, but this one devotes as much space 
to an analysis of conditions subsequent to 1870 in each of these four 
countries as to the events from the fall of Napoleon I. to the Franco- 
Prussian War. In addition to this emphasis of the most recent period 
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there is a long chapter on the Expansion of Europe in 1 N 
Century, and another on Some of the Great Proble: 


discusses sympathetically and sanely woman's suffrag 


tion, municipal ownership, socialism and many other things including 
the progress and effects of the great discoveries in tl lifferent branche 
of natural science. This enumeration will serve to show ‘ 
book converges upon the living world of the present moment One mig 


expect to find the treatment superficial where s 
briefly touched upon, but such is not the 
evidently the authors have had it in mind fro e begit 


been leading up to it in sucl W 
closing chapter. 

7 

Far less space than is customary is giv 


political events and to the doings of kings S g 
in an appendix the authors “ atone for son ming slight t 

by giving a convenient list of the rulers d » De 
whose names are likely to be met with” (I]. 423 On 
they tell clearly the fascinating story of the me S 
Industrial Revolution, “ discoveries destined t r the 
prospects of the great mass of the people f ir 1 re pro! 1! ly 
the edicts of the National Asseml ly and ll] the « 
taken together” (II. 30) They tell al h unu S 
sympathy of the rise to political power of the working s 
ism, for instance, in its various phases in the d intries 
devote about twice as many pages as to the Unification of Italy Phi 
believe further that “it should be the aim of every stud of 
history to follow the development of science and to erve "\ 
in which it is constantly changing our habits and I vs of 
his origin and destiny” (II. 407) \ccordingly at the close of é 
eighteenth century they show excellently | wlern s was 


veloping out of medieval superstitions about alchemy and astrology i 
how the scientific discoveries helped develop the revol I 
at the opening of the twentieth century they touch upon the 
theory, radium, anaesthetics, bacteriology, and the influ t 
of evolution. To illustrate this generous treatment o1 
of the democracy, and of the advance of science, there are g 
traits of Newton, Arkwright and Watt, of Karl Marx. and of ( 
Darwin. 

Errors in the text are very few Mollwitz was not “a brillia 
victory ” (I. 64), nor was it won “by the Prussian king’, who in f 

the 


left the field believing himself defeated, nor did the infantry show 


results of all his father’s care and discipline 


34, seems to imply chat Genoa, Venice and the German fre i¢ 
were monarchies rather than republics. The impression ought not t 
be given that Francis Bacon had outgrown the old ‘ fidence vag 


words like ‘moist’ and ‘dry’” (I. 164); for in his Natural History 


= 
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that generation aris: 
ind moist, and sanguine. 
among birds, and there 
are a dry melancholy creature.” The 
us XVI.’s elder brother (I. 249, 
ggested occupying a certain promontory 
time r the projected invasio 
to put his newly invented steambo: 
ve been relegated to the domain 
at Olmiutz did not occur in 1 
German Empire on January 1, 


sh Netherlands (I 


par 187), plebiscitum 
Gandolfo for Gundolfo (II. to1). The black 
| he color maps in preparation and 
high standard of excellences of 
frequently spelled two or three different 
ant als 


always accurately drawn; in the map 
for instance, Nice is marked as part of 


Palatinate and some of Hesse- 


for the teacher 

wise, il 
history for 
‘ontemporary Euroy 


in their omi 


are the authors issions and in 


nts for emphasis? Lack of space forbids a di 


1S adventurer in 1€ 


educational world”, as the 
s itself a strong argument in the affirmative. 
It mav shock 
veen living in blrnd faith in 


of Seven. but 


s solid and informing as it is interesting and clever. 
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f the Committee by manv others 
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Sipney B. Fay. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
GENERAL 
Friedrich Paulsen, protessot phy cog 
versitv of Berlin and author of several exc t rks 
German education, died on August I4 
book on Ge) an Ed ca t. fast and fFreseni, nt pubdil | ] 
in 1906, has recently been translat into Eng r. i t 
lla es 5 I I 
and author of The Ciiristian 1 , 
fonism and aysid § ti 
lulv 15. at the age of sixty-eight 
William Leete Stone, author of stor rk 
t Mount Vernon, New ‘York, on J o 
Among his works are: Life 1 Tim I 
fa raid 
City 
Professor Macvane ot Harvart t fr 
ine the ; vear now eginning entecent oe rine 
half of the vear. Professor Naskins ring : 
Redlicl Vienna is t ecture rcit 
political science. 
Dr Tulian P. Bretz of the Universit ‘ 
Lr. ulla I 
nointed assistant professor of Amer historv in Cort nate 
Professor William H. Allison of Frankiin ‘ ve 2 
to have charge of the department I ean his \ 
\t the Johns Hopkins University Dr. Christopher nston has 
promoted to the position professor f Or stor 
archaeology. 
Professor William E. Dodd will t at the niversit t | ¢ 
from October until next summer! During his vears leave ol 
his place at Randolph-.M: ( eg Ip] 
rl er, jatelv OT the ers \\ 
Professor S. C. Mitchell of Richmond ‘ ege will te t Br 
niversi during ti acad 9 
} } ; sat} 7 re } 
the presidency of the Univers 
dutv in September. 1909 
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f Kansas Dr. Carl L. Becker has been made pro- 
iropean histor Mr. D. L. Patterson, late of the Universit 


rofessor of ancient and medieval 


as been appointed assistant professor 
Oregon. 
Historical Association 
to be held in Washington and 
the passenger associations have consent 
from Washington of one and three-fifths 


rate from Washington to Richmond has 


et also 
train, and special rates at the Hotel Jefferson 


rs and in which most meetings will be held 


Lit 
mutual relations of geography and history will 


te instance, the relations between the geography 
tic states < their history; that on the teaching 
secondary schools will be chiefly occupied with a recon 
the Report of the Committee of Seven. The conferenc: 
of state and local historical societies will consider, first, the report of 
its committee on co-operation; secondly, 


the relations of photography 
‘hive-work; thirdly, it is hoped, the general subject of historical ex 


\mong the papers to be read 


hibitions 


at Washington will be a group 
by Mr. William Nelson, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Talcott Williams and Mr. Mel 


ville E. Stone, the relations of newspapers to historical investigation 
and writing. 


When the _ number of this periodical went to press it was confi 
the Annual Report of the American Historical As 
for 1906 would be distributed by the first of July. Three sepa- 


and successive causes of delay have deferred the matter until the 


month of September, but it is presumed that before the appearance of this 


journal members who have paid dues for the fiscal year ending Sep- 


tember 1, 1908,. will hi recel\ eir copies. Though much delay 
was experienced ina the material to be embraced in the Annual 
Report for 1907, and this process could not be completed until August, 
the text was then submitted to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu 
mn. In the first volume the largest item is Mr. W. S. Robertson’s essay 
Francisco de Miranda and the Revolutionizing of Spanish America 
rhe second consists of the diplomatic correspondence of the republic of 


Texas with its representatives in the United States. 


The International Historical Congress at Berlin, described in our first 


= is also the 


Volume XXIX. of the Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaft 


of an article in the Athenaeum of August 22. 


covering the year 1906, has just appeared in two volumes (Berlin, Weid 
mann, pp. 373, 594: 379, 481). The issue contains surveys, of the usual 
type, for Egyptian, 


Hebrew, Persian, early Grecian and Roman history, 
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for most portions of German history, of Italy, Spain, Belgium, Sweden 
Poland, the Orient, the United States (by Mr. W. G. Leland) and chure 
history. 

The School of American Archaeology announces that an expeditior 
for the study of the Maya culture in Central America will take the field 
about December 1. Properly qualified students will be admitted. Appli 


cation should be made t 


N. W., Washington, D. ( 


the director, Edgar L. Hewett, 1333 F St 


Che sixteenth congress of Americanists was held at Vienna from Se] 
tember 9 to 14. The proceedings, as usual, related to the races in 
digenous to America, to its indigenous monuments and arch: 
to the history of the discovery and of the European occupation of the 


New World. 


The second International Archaeological Congress will meet in Egypt 


from April 10 to 21, 1909, and will hold its sessions successively at 
\lexandria, Cairo and Thebes. The first three sections are devoted 
to pre-classical and classical archaeology, and mainly to Greece and 
Rome, considered particularly in their relations with Egypt. The last 
three sections deal with religious archaeology, Byzantine archaeology, 
and numismatics and geography he president of the congress is M 
Maspero and the secretary is Ahmed Zaki Bey 

A project is on foot for the erection, in Ghent, of a monument to 


the memory of the eminent Belgian jurist, publicist and historian, Frat 
cois Laurent (1810-1887). There is no hope of help from the pre 


clerical government, and appeal is made to the interest of scholars 


throughout the world. Though a Luxemburger by birth, Ghent, i 
whose university he was for more than half a century a professor, 
was the scene of Laurent’s lifelong activity; and a public square of 


that city is the fitting place selected for the proposed 1 


ten thousand dollars which is to be its cost, some three-fourths has 
already been raised. Those willing to subscribe are asked to addre 
their remittances to the treasurer of the enterprise, M. Henri Boddaert 
46 Coupure, Ghent, Belgium 

It is announced that Ginn and Company will publish during the 


autumn a work on colonization by Professor A. G. Keller of Yale 


University. It is described as “a study in founding new soci ; 
and including the less accessible passages of history, omitting fron 
consideration the English and French colonies and the enterprises of 
those people who have only lately attempted the work of coloniza 


tion ”. 

P. Thomsen has undertaken the publication of a quinquennial bibl 
ography of new works relating to Palestine The first volume, whi 
it is proposed to issue next spring through Haupt of Leipzig, will 
embrace writings published from 1895 to 1904 on the ancient and moder 


history of the Holy Land, the Crusades, geography and historical topog 
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raphy, archaeology and modern Palestine. Works on the history of 
Israel, except for the most ancient period, and on New Testament his- 
tory, are excluded. The second volume will cover the years 1905-1909. 

L. L. Price, fellow of Oriel College and lecturer in Economic His- 
tory in the University of Oxford, has published through the Clarendon 
Press a lecture on The Position and Prospects of the Study of Economic 
History (pp. 26). 

A lecture on The Scope of Social Anthropology, delivered last spring 
by Dr. J. G. Frazer before the University of Liverpool, has been pub- 
lished by Macmillan. 

J. Dieserud’s volume entitled The Scope and Content of the Science 
of Anthropology (Chicago, Open Court Publishing Company, pp. 200) 
contains a sketch of the development of the science, a discussion of its 
scope and content as conceived by different writers, the titles of a 
library classification (pp. 33) and a descriptive bibliography (96 pp.). 

Messrs. T. and T. Clark of Edinburgh are publishing The Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, edited by Dr. James Hastings and pre- 
senting in ten volumes contributions from the most competent special- 
ists concerning the religion and morals of all nations both in the past 
and present. Not only theology and philosophy, but portions of the 
fields of anthropology (especially of mythology and folk-lore), biology, 
psychology and sociology are included in this work. 

The Royal Historical Society will issue the following works in the 
Camden Series during the ensuing session: John of Gaunt’s Register, 
volume I., edited by Mr. S. Armitage-Smith, and The French Des- 
patches, 1786-89, volume I., edited by Mr. Oscar Browning. The 
society will also publish in the same series a further volume of Essex 
Papers, and, as a separate work, an English translation of the medieval 
Russian chronicle of Novgorod, prepared by Mr. Michell of the con- 
sular service, and edited under the supervision of Mr. R. Morfill and 
Mr. C. R. Beazley. 

The Hanstsche Geschichtsverein, which has almost completed the 
publication of the medieval sources of the history of the Hanse and 
has made considerable progress with the publication of the modern 
sources, has greatly widened the scope of its activities by undertaking 
the issue of a series of Abhandlungen zur Verkehrs- u. Seegeschichte 
edited by Dietrich Schafer. These studies will, as a rule, be based on 
unprinted material, although monographs drawn from printed sources 
will not be excluded. The numbers announced are Briigges Entwicke- 
lung zum Mittelalterlichen Weltmark by Rudolf Hapke and Emdens und 
Ostfrieslands Handelsbliite im 16. Jahrhundert, by Bernhard Hagedorn. 
The publisher is Karl Curtius, Berlin. 

M. Henri Cordier’s excellent bibliographical dictionary of works re- 
lating to the Chinese Empire, Bibliotheca Sinica (Paris, Guilmoto), 
has been completed by the issue of the eighth fascicle. 
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Colonel E. M. Lloyd’s valuable Review of the History of Infantry 
(Longmans, 1908, pp. xii, 304) begins with Marathon and Plataea and 
comes down to Paardeberg and Liao Yang. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals; L. Réau, L’Origine et la Signi- 
fication des Noms Géographiques (Revue de Synthése Historique, 
April) ; H. Berr, Progrés de l’'Histoire au XIX¢ Siécle: Pages Oubliées 
(1833), de A. Chéruel (Revue de Synthése Historique, June); W 
Erben, Theodor Sickel: Umrisse seines Lebens und Schaffens (Histor- 
ische Vierteljahrschrift, August). 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


The German government has founded at Cairo an Imperial Insti- 
tute for Egyptian Archaeology of which Dr. L. Borchardt is the 
director. 

A translation by Miss Elizabeth Lee of Professor Maspero’s Cau- 
series d Egypte, previously noticed in these pages (XIII. 401), is being 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin under the title New Light on Ancient 
Egypt. 

Dr. S. Funk’s work on Die Juden in Babylonien, 200-500, is con- 
cluded by the issue of a second part (Berlin, Poppelauer, 1908, pp. 
xii, 160). The first part appeared in 1902. 

Mr. Murray is publishing translations by Bettina Kahnweiler of 4 
Century of Archaeological Discoveries by Professor Michaelis, and 
Douris and the Painters of Greek Vases by M. Pottier of the Louvre. 
Both books will be illustrated. The former will contain a preface by 
Professor Percy Gardner and the latter a preface by Miss Jane E. 
Harrison. 

Twenty-two Gifford lectures on natural religion delivered at Aber 
deen by the late James Adam have been edited with a memoir by his 
wife, Mrs. Adela M. Adam, in a volume entitled The Religious 
Teachers of Greece (Edinburgh, Clark). 

Two brilliant lectures on Greek Historical Writing and Apollo, de- 
livered before the University of Oxford last summer by Professor 
Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, have been translated by Gilbert 
Murray and published by the Oxford University Press. 

The Macmillan Company announces for publication this autumr 
The Ancient Greek Historians by Professor J. B. Bury and Social Life 
in Rome by W. W. Fowler. 

Under the title [Mpadev] (Paderborn, Schoningh, 1908, 
pp. 124) Professor E. Drerup publishes in the series of Studien cur 
Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums, of which he is an editor, an 
Athenian political pamphlet of the year 404 B. C. 


A paper read before the British Academy by Mr. Percy Gardner 
on The Gold Coinage of Asia before Alexander the Great (London, 


il 
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Frowde, 1908, pp. 32, 2 plates) dwells on the broader aspects of the 
and attempts “a chronological survey of the relations between 
ian state and the subject countries and cities, as they are re- 

flected in the issues of gold and electrum coin” 

In the historical bulletin of the Revue Historique for July-August, 
M. Ch. Lécrivain concludes his review of foreign publications, issued 
from 1902 to 1907, dealing with Latin antiquities. 

In the ninety-eighth volume of the Bibliotheque des Ecoles Fran 
caises d’Athénes et de Rome, M. Charles Dubois treats of the history 
and topography of Poussoles Antique (Fontemoing). The volume in- 
cludes fifty illustrations and a map. 

Ralph Van Deman Magoffin has contributed to the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science 4A Study of the 
Topography and Municipal History of Praeneste (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1908, pp. 101), the first of a series of monographs it 
which the author proposes to examine the history of the towns of the 


early Latin League from the topographical and epigraphical points of 


Studies in the Life of Heliogabalus, by Orma Fitch Butler, issued 
as part one of University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 
volume IV. (Macmillan, 1908, pp. 169), contains an analysis of the 
modern critical literature dealing with the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae, a history of the time of Heliogabalus drawn from all sources 
except the Life in the Augustan history, and a critical study of the 
Life itself with a view to determining the historical worth of its com- 
ponent elements. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: T. Ashby, The Rediscovery of 
Rome (Quarterly Review, July); J. B. Carter, Roma Quadrata and the 


Septimontium (American Journal of Archaeology, April-June); H. H. 


Howorth, The Germans of Caesar, I. (Engiish Historical Review, 
July) 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


Eduard Schwartz, the second volume of whose large and authori 
tative edition of the Greek text of the Church History of Eusebius 
appeared early this year, has just issued through the house of Hinrichs, 
Leipzig, the complete text in a small edition without literary apparatus. 

The authenticity of a document commonly regarded as spurious is 
defended by Dom J. M. Pfattisch in his work on Die Rede Konstantins 
des Grossen an die Versammlung der Heiligen, the fourth number in the 
Strassburg Theological Studies (Freiburg-im-B., Herder, 1908, pp. xi, 
117). 

Monsignor Vattasso’s index of incipits of Latin Christian writings 
before 1216 has been completed by a second volume, /nitia Patrum 
Aliorumque Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum (Rome, Typis Vati 


canis, 1908). 


view, 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


wen 1s editing a series of / e 


Professor Walter Goetz of Tibi: 
sur Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters und der Renaissance ((.cipzig 
Teubner) which promises to be of much value. Whil 
purpose of the series is to investigate the development of 
life of these periods, each volume will be a detailed and cr 
amination of a limited field. The two numbers already published are 
studies of Das Heiligen-Leben im 10. Jahrhundert, by D1 Zoept 
(pp. vi, 250) and Papst Leo 1X. und die Sin e: I ! v 
Untersuchung der Vorgeschichte des Investiturstreit I rel 


mann (pp. ix, 96). 


A translation of The Ilritings of St. 1 is 
Oates) has been made by the Countess de la Warr from the Pér 
d’Alencon’s text, and contains his introduction Phe volume mpri 
many interesting documents, such as the Rule of the Poor ‘| 


some fragments of Jacques de Vitry. 

A new Latin quarterly, Diartum Terrae Sanctae, from the press of 
the convent of S. Salvatore at Jerusalem, is devoted to the histor 
present interests of the Franciscans in the Holy Land 
cicle, published last March under the general direction of Father 
Roberto Razzoli, contains the first installment of the “ Bullarium Fran 
ciscanum Terrae Sanctae”’, beginning with the year 1228, the first part 
of the “ Navis Peregrinorum”, or book containing thi 
nationalities of all pilgrims to the Holy City from 1561 to 1663, and an 
introduction to the publication of 24 folia of the eighteenth century 
that fill in gaps in the Jchnographiae J rum fonu forum 
Terrae Sanctae of Father Horn, printed from a Vatican lex in 1902 
by Father Golubovich. 


Professor G. U. Oxilia has edited a tract De Ei. 


tate (Florence, successori Seeber), written by the medieval philosopher 
Egidio Colonna, and treating of the struggle between chur ind state 
under Philip the Fair and Boniface VIII. 

Canon L. Salembier, professor in the Catholic Univers f Lille 
in an address delivered last spring to the historical semina Lou 
on the subject of the Great Schism of the Occident, spoke of the pul 
lished sources, of the principal results arrived at by workers in t 
field, and of the various topics that awaited investigation. The latter 


part of his address is published in the Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastiq 
for July. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Degert, Un Ouvrier de la 
Réforme au XI® Siécle: Amat d’Oloron (Revue des Questions Histori 
ques, July); K. Hampe, Uber die Flugschriften zum Lyoner Konzil von 
1245 ( Historische \ ierteljahrschrift, \ugust ) 


| : 
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MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


In a recent volume, Staat und Gesellschaft der Neueren Zeit, in 
the admirable series Die Kultur der Gegenwart: ihre Entwicklung und 
thre Ziele (Leipzig, Teubner), Fr. von Bezold writes of the period of 
the Reformation, E. Gothein of the period of the Counter Reformation, 
and R. Koser of the period when absolutism was at its height. The 
volume comes down only to the French Revolution. 

Dr. A. H. Mathew is preparing a translation from the Latin of the 
Diary of John Burchard, major-domo and master of the ceremonies to 
Popes Sixtus IV., Innocent VIII., Alexander VI., Pius III. and Julius 
II. (1483-1506). The book will contain an introduction, notes, ap- 
pendices and illustrations, and will be published by Mr. Francis Grif- 
fiths, 34 Maidenlane, London. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus will soon publish a Latin text of the 
Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum with a translation by Mr. F. G. Stokes, 
the first English translation ever published. 

The Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte has issued a third Ergan- 
zungsband: Der Briefwechsel der Schweizer mit den Polen, in which 
Dr. Th. Wotschke prints wholly or in part 527 letters that passed be- 
tween Protestants in Poland and their compatriots resident in Swit- 
zerland and the leading reformers in Zurich, Geneva or Basel. The 
documents throw much light on events in Poland during the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. 

Father E. Palandri contributes to the July number of the Revue 
d'Histoire Ecclésiastique an article on “Le Role Diplomatique de la 
Toscane a la Veille de la Saint Barthélemy (1571-1572)”, which is 


part of an able doctoral dissertation presented by him to the faculty 


of the University of Louvain on “Les Négociations Politiques et 
Religieuses entre la Toscane et la France a I’Epoque de Cosme I et 
de Catherine de Médicis (1544-1580), d’aprés les Archives de l’Etat a 
Florence et a Paris”. 

The Vicomte de Noailles, whose work on Marins et Soldats Francais 
en Amérique pendant la Guerre de l’Indépendance des Etats-Unis (1778- 
1783) was crowned by the French Academy, has published a book on 
Episodes de la Guerre de Trente Ans: Bernard de Saxe-Weimar (1604 
@ 1630), et la Réunion de Alsace a la France (Paris, Perin), in which 
many documents are used for the first time. This is the second volume 
of Episodes de la Guerre de Trente Ans by this author. 

In the Bijdragen en Mededeelingen of the historical society of 
Utrecht, volume XXIV., pp. 3-406, Professor G. W. Kernkamp pub- 
lishes with introductions documents from the state archives at Stock- 
holm relating to the commerce that flourished in the seventeenth cen- 
tury between Holland and Sweden. The collection consists of thirty- 
eight letters, written from Amsterdam from 1635 to 1641 to the 
Chancellor Oxenstierna by the merchant and Swedish commissioner 
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Samuel Blommaert; letters written from Amsterdam from 1618 to 


1652 to prominent Scandinavians by the merchant Louis de Geer; and 


various documents concerning Geer’s commercial and industrial activ- 
ities. 

A volume of Historical and Political Essays (Longmans, 1908), 
by the late W. E. H. Lecky, includes papers on “ Carlyle’s Messages to 
his Age”, “Madame de Staél”, “Ireland in the Light of History”, 
“Queen Victoria as a Moral Force”, and “ Old-Age Pensions ” 

In a volume based on documents in the Paris Archives of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs at Paris, G. Gautherot studies Les Relations 
Franco-Helvétiques de 1789 a@ 1792 (Paris, Champion, 1908, pp. 133) 
from the double point of view of international politics and of the dif- 
fusion in Europe of revolutionary ideas. 

M. Pierre Rain’s L’Europe et la Révolution des Bourbons, 1814 
1818 (Paris, Perrin, pp. 500) is based on unpublished sources. The 
author aims at showing the influence of Europe in the double restora- 
tion of the Bourbons and the direct consequences of this intervention. 

International Documents: a Collection of International Conventions 
and Declarations of a Law-Making Kind, edited with introduction and 
notes by E. A. Whittuck, one of the governors of the London School 
of Economics and Political Science (Longmans, 1908), contains texts 
of the Declaration of Paris, 1856, the Geneva Convention, 1864, the 
Declaration of St. Petersburg, 1868, the various acts of the Hague Con- 
ferences of 1899 and 1907, with instructions to plenipotentiaries and 
other supplementary matter in an appendix. The texts are given in 
French and in English, on opposite pages. 

A History of Contemporary Civilization, by M. Charles Seignobos, 
has been translated by Professor A. H. Wilde and is published by 
Scribner. 

Texts of the Peace Conferences, 18099 and 1907, edited by Professor 
James Brown Scott, has been added by Ginn and Company to their 
International Library. Professor William I. Hull of Swarthmore Col- 
lege has in the press a volume on The Two Hague Conferences. 

Dr. K. Asakawa contributes to the August number of the Yale 
Review a very instructive article on “Japan in Manchuria”. The 
large phases of the subject are treated in a manner forceful and clari- 
fying, the “new diplomacy” in China receiving particular attention. 
A supplementary article dealing more particularly with the resulting 
commercial situation is to appear in the November issue of the same 
periodical. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. Ritter, Das Rémische Kir- 
chenrecht und der Westfilische Friede (Historische Zeitschrift, CI. 
2); H. Barge, Die Alteste Evangelische Armenordnung (Historische 


Vierteljahrschrift, June). 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

The Roman Centuriation in the Middlesex District, by Dr. R. Sharpe 
(Brentford, Brentford Publishing Company, 1908, pp. 20), is a short 
study of the settlement and delimitation of estates by the Romans in their 
colonization of Britain. 

The Chronicle of John of Worcester, 1118-1140, which is being 
issued in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, medieval and modern series, part 
XIII. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1908, pp. 72), is a continuation of the 
“Chronicon ex Chronicis” of Florence of Worcester. The text has 
been drawn from a manuscript in the library of Corpus Christi Col- 
les 


e, Oxford, and is edited by Mr. J. R. H. Weaver. 

\ contribution to the constitutional history of English boroughs to 
the reign of King Edward I. has been made by E. F. Doering in his 
Studien zur Verfassungsgeschichte von Letcester (Hanau, Clauss and 
Feddersen, 1908, pp. iii, 79). 

Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, one of the editors of the South- 
unpton Court Leet Records, has written an extensive work of legal and 
historical research on Leet Jurtsdiction in England, especially as illus- 
rated by the Records of the Court Leet of Southampton, published by 

Southampton Record Society (Southampton, Cox and Sharland, 
1908, pp. 406). The book is in three parts: The Leet in Legal Theory; 
the Leet in Practice; and the History of Leet Jurisdiction. One of the 
author’s conclusions is that the sheriff's tourn did not originate in the 
Assize of Clarendon, 1166, and that this assize marks a diminution of 
the sheriff's power. 

The Manorial Society has issued as its second monograph the sec- 
ond part of Lists of Manor Court Rolls in Private Hands (London, 
1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, 1908, pp. 25). The rolls, which in- 
clude some account rolls, custumals, rentals, etc., pertain to twenty- 
three counties. One Staffordshire roll dates back as far as 1259. 

Rev. Alfred D. Beaven has published at the instance of the Cor- 
poration of London the first volume of a work entitled Aldermen of the 
City of London (Eden Fisher and Company), which presents an ex- 
haustive list of aldermen, arranged in chronological order under their 
respective wards, from about 1275 to the present time, together with 
carefully compiled articles on the Parliamentary representation of the 


city of London, the relations of the aldermen with the various livery 


companies, and similar matters. No index will appear until the pub- 
lication of the second volume. 

Madame Inna Lubimenko has published as a doctoral thesis in the 
University of Paris an excellent monograph prepared under the direc- 
tion of M. Charles Bémont on Jean de Bretagne (1266-1334) and the 
“honor of Richmond ” 

The Constitutional History of England (Cambridge University Press, 
1908) is a course of lectures delivered by Professor F. W. Maitland 
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in 1887-1888 and containing a sketch of English public law at five 
periods—1307, 1509, 1625, 1702 and 1887. The editor, Mr. H. A. L 


Fisher, states that he knows of no book which “ provides so good an 


introduction to the study of English Constitutional History, or which 
is likely to be more highly valued by practical teachers of our | 
versities ” 

The Oxford University Press has published a volume of S tions 
from Erasmus, principally from his epistles, by P. S. Allen, wl 
editing the larger edition for the same press. The selections have been 
made with a view to illustrating English life of the period, and the 
editor has added a memoir of Erasmus, notes and a vocabulary of 
special words. 

Professor William Osler’s Linacre lecture for 1908, in which he 
gives a life of Thomas Linacre with an estimate of his work both as 


medical humanist and as grammarian, has been published by the | 
bridge University Press (1908, pp. 64, 11 plates). 

Under the title Chantry Certificates for Bedfordshire (Bedfordshir 
Times Publishing Company, 1908, pp. 86) the Rev. J. E. Brown publishes 
a transcript of the return made by the commissioners in the reign of 
Edward VI., and F. A. Page-Turner contributes “ Institutions of 


Chantry Priests in Bedfordshire ”. 


The Early History of the Levant Company, by Dr. M. Epstein 
(Routledge, 1908, pp. 270), is based on Record Office material and comes 
down to the year 1640. Appendices (118 pp.) include the charter 


granted in 1605, lists of governors, ships, ports, ete. 


The Elizabethan Parish in its Ecclesiastical and Financial Aspects 
(pp. 93), by Sedley L. Ware, forms numbers 7 and 8 of series XX VI. 
of the Johns Hopkins University Studies. The subjects lesiastical 
government and parish finance are treated separately, a chapter to ¢ 
the two chapters being but part of a larger work which the author has 
projected, designed to cover the aspects of parish government in the 
Elizabethan period. The work is well written, contains abundant foo 
notes, and altogether is a valuable addition to the literature of English 
local government. 

The British government has consented to extend from three volumes 


to five the proposed series of Colonial Entries in the Registers of th 
Privy Council. 
Under the title Skotlands Rimur Dr. W. A. Craigie | edited for 


llad t} rly 


the Oxford University Press a set of Icelandic ballads of the early 


seventeenth century relating to the Gowrie conspiracy. The original 
manuscript is in the University Library of Copenhagen and is based 
on the Danish translation of the official account of the conspiracy 


published at Copenhagen in 1601, and printed by Mr. Craigie in 


appendix. 
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Mr. Andrew Lang is publishing through Longmans a life of Sir 
George Mackenzie, the King’s Advocate, 1636-1691, based in part on 
unpublished political letters of Mackenzie. 

The Bibliographical Society has published A Dictionary of the Book- 
sellers and Printers who were at work in England, Scotland and Ireland 
from 1641 to 1667, by Mr. Henry R. Plomer, so carefully composed as 
to be of much use to historical scholars. 

The seventh part of the Medallic Illustrations of the History of 
Great Britain and Ireland, issued by the British Museum, includes repro- 
ductions of some one hundred and twenty medals illustrating nearly all 
of the more important historical events from 1682 to 1689. 

British Imperialism in the Eighteenth Century (London, Constable, 
pp. 247), by G. B. Hertz, lecturer at Manchester University, is mainly 
a study of “ four outbursts of popular emotion ’—the war fever of 1731, 
the anti-Jewish frenzy of 1753, the war panic over the matter of the 
Falkland Islands in 1770, and Pitt’s “ Russian menace”, in 1791. A 
final chapter is devoted to the history of Berkeley’s project of found- 


ing a religious college in the Bermudas. 


In his two-volume work, Modern England: a Record of Opinion 
and Action from the Time of the French Revolution to the Present 
Day (London, Watts, 1908), Mr. A. W. Benn, author of The History 
of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, aims at showing 


the influence on thought and politics of rationalistic opinion. 

A Century of Education: Being the Centenary History of the British 
and Foreign School Society (Dent, 1908, pp. 342) is a sketch of educa- 
tion in England during the last hundred years by Mr. H. B. Binns, with 
supplementary chapters on educational matters by Dr. Macnamara, Pro- 
fessor Foster Watson, Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. Graham Wallas. 

The second and completing volume of J. B. Atlay’s lives of The 
Victorian Chancellors (London, Smith Elder; Boston, Little and 
3rown, 1908) begins with Lord St. Leonards and goes down to the end 
of the reign. 

A Military History of Perthshire, 1660-1902 (Perth, R. and J. Hay), 
edited by the Marchioness of Tullibardine, presents in two handsome 
volumes much matter of historical value, from the first raising of com- 
panies of Highlanders in the seventeenth century to the service of 
Perth men in South Africa. 

In Mrs. Alice Stopford Green’s remarkable book on The Making of 
Ireland and its Undoing, 1200-1600 (Macmillan, 1908, pp. xvi, 511) 
the author has compiled from the sources an account of Irish civiliza- 
tion and especially of Irish trade which is of great value in spite of its 
strong anti-English bias. 

Dr. G. M. Theal’s History of South Africa since September, 1795, 
has now been completed by the issue of the fifth volume, dealing with 
the Cape Colony and Natal to 1872 and with Griqualand West to 1880. 
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British government publications: Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry 
III., 1247-1258; Calendar of Charter Rolls, 111., 1300-1326; Calendar of 
Inquisitions Post Mortem, V., Edward II.; Index of Chancery Proceed- 
ings, series II., vol. II., 1579-1621; Calendar of State Papers, Venice 
and Northern Italy, XIV., 1615-1617, edited by Allen B. Hinds; Calen- 
dar of State Papers (Ireland), 1666-1669; Calendar of Treasury Books, 
1669-1672; Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1699, edited by Cecil 
Headlam; Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission on the 
manuscripts of the Marquess of Ormonde, preserved at Kilkenny Castle, 
new series, vol. V. 

Other documentary publications: Great Roll of the Pipe for the 
twenty-fifth year of the reign of King Henry II., 1178-1179 (London, 
Spottiswood); Charles Gross, Select Cases concerning the Law Mer- 
chant, 1270-1638, I. Local Courts [Selden Society’s Publications, vol 
XXITI.] (London, Quaritch, 1908, pp. Iv, 159); Geoffrey Keating, The 
History of Ireland, II1., Ill., edited by Rev. R. P. Dinneen [ Publi 
tions of the Irish Text Society, VIII., IX.] (London, Nutt) 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Cartellieri, Richard Léwen- 
herz im Heiligen Lande (Historische Zeitschrift, CI. 1); Rose Graham, 
The Taxation of Pope Nicholas 1V. (English Historical Review, July) ; 
C. G. Bayne, The First House of Commons of Queen Elizabeth, I. 
(English Historical Review, July); E. C. K. Gonner, The Progress of 
Inclosure during the Seventeenth Century (English Historical Review, 
July) ; Comte M. de Germiny, Les Brigandages Maritimes de l’Angle- 
terre sous le Régne de Louis XV., II. (Revue des Questions Historiques, 
July); Colonial Policy under the Earl of Elgin (Edinburgh Review, 
July). 

FRANCE 

The first Prix Gobert of the French Academy has been awarded 
to M. Camille Jullian for his Histoire de la Gaule, and the second 
to M. Paul Courteault for Blaise de Montluc, Historien. The first 
Prix Gobert of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres was 
awarded to M. Chalandon for his Histoire de la Domination Normande 
dans I’Italie Méridionale, and the second to M. Ch. Samaran for his 
work: La Maison d’Armagnac au XV® Siécle. Two thousand francs 
of the Prix Thérouanne were divided between M. P. Pierling for his 
work La Russie et la Saint-Siége and M. F. Rousseau for Le Régne de 
Carlos III. d’Espagne. 

The department of manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Nationale has 
acquired from the celebrated. library of Sir Thomas Phillipps 272 manu 
scripts and collections of original charters dating from the eleventh 
to the eighteenth century, and relating to the history of France. A list 
of French cartularies in this collection is printed in the Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des Chartes for January—April. 


In his work on Jeanne d’Arc Guerriére (Paris, Nouvelle Librairie 
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Nationale) Gen. Frédéric Canonge defends Joan of Arc’s ability as a 
military leader. 

In the April number of the Revue de Synthése Historique M. P 
Cultru reviews in masterly fashion the literature relating to the history 
of the French colonies under the Ancient Régime. 

The fourth and concluding volume of the Comte d’Haussonville’s 
extensive work on La Duchesse de Bourgogne et l’Alliance Savoyarde 
sous Louis XIV. treats of L’Avant-Régne de la Mort and Epilogue de 
l’Alliance Savoyarde (Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1908). Some of th 
chapters have appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

The first fascicle of the first part of the eighth volume of M. E. 
Lavisse’s Histoire de France treats of Louis XIV.: La Fin du Régne 


(1685-1715) (Paris, Hachette, 1908). The history of foreign policy 


is by M. de Saint-Léger; the economic history by M. Sagnac; that of 


religious affairs and of the movement of ideas by M. Rébelliau; and 
that of the king and court by M. Lavisse. 

From unpublished documents and the archives of the family of 
Dupleix, the Marquis de Nazelle has written an account of Dupleix et 
la Défense de Pondichery, 1748 (Champion) which includes a detailed 
narrative of the principal occurrences in French India from October, 
1746, to January, 1749. 

Professor Fred Morrow Fling’s history of The Youth of Mirabeau 
is the first part of a work to be completed in three volumes under the 
general title of Mirabeau and the French Revolution (Putnams). 

The character and causes of poverty in France in the eighteenth 
century, the ancient methods of poor relief, the reforms of 1764-1789, 
and the formation of new theories of poor relief at the time of the 
Revolution, are among the topics discussed by Camille Bloch, inspector 
general of libraries and archives, in his work on L’Assistance et l’Etat 
en France a la Veille de la Révolution (Généralités de Parts, Rouen, 
Alencon, Orléans, Chalons, Soissons, Amiens), 1764-1790 (Paris, 
Picard, 1908, pp. Ixiv, 504). 

The Bulletin Trimestriel, 1907, nos. I and 2 (Paris, Leroux, 1908, 
pp. 240) of the commission on the economic life of the Revolution, is 
mainly concerned with the topic of the food-supply. MM. P. Caron 
and L. Raulet contribute an article on Le Comité des Subsistances de 
Meulan et lApprovisionnement de Paris (1789-1791) and M. Caron 
publishes the reports of Grivel and Siret, commissioners at Paris of 
the provisory executive council, on subsistence and the maximum from 
September, 1793, to March, 1794. M. A. Brette gives an account of 
“T’Etat Général des Bailliages en 1789”. 

The encyclopedic Table Analytique Alphabétique (Paris, Rouff, 
1908) of M. Jaurés’s Histotre Socialiste (1789-1900), compiled by 
Albert Thomas, is published as a separate volume of more than two 


hundred pages. 
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Under the title Les Volontaires Nationaux, 1791-1702 (Paris, Chaps 
lot, 1908), Eugéne Déprez has published a study of the formation and 
organization of the battalions, made from communal and department 


archives. 


Students of the Napoleonic period will find a useful book of rence 
in Albert Schuermans’s /tinéraire Général de Napoléon I° (Paris 
Picard, 1908) to which M. Henry Houssaye of the Fren Academy 
contributes a laudatory preface. 

The thirteenth volume of M. Ollivier’s history of L’Empir. béral 
(Paris, Garnier, 1908) gives the history of his ministry from January 
to July, 1870. The chapters on the Vatican Council ar f especial 
interest and importance. 

An interesting monograph on Adolphe Quetelet as Statistician 1 


tributed by Dr. F. H. Hankins to the Columbia University Studi 
History, Economics and Public Law (Longmans, 1908, pp. 134). con 


tains an account of Quetelet’s life and place in the history of statistical 


literature, and a critical exposition of his chief contributions to s 9 
—his concept of the average man as a type, his studies in moral sta 
tistics, and his statistical method. 

The third and concluding volume of the Life and Letters H 
Taine, 1870-1892, abridged and translated from the French by | 
Sparvel-Bayly, has been published by Constable (1908, pp. 335). 

Documentary publications: E.-R. Vaucelle, Catalogue des Letires de 
Nicolas V. concernant la Province Ecclésiastique de Tours dat 


les Registres des Archives Vaticanes, 1447-1455 (Paris, Picard, 1908, 
pp. Ivii, 405); Prince Murat, Lettres et Documents pour servir a 
l’'Histoire de Joachim Murat, 1767-1815, 1., with introduction and notes 


by Paul le Brethon (Paris, Plon, 1908); C. Bloch, /nventaire Sommaire 


des Volumes de la Collection Joly de Fleury concernant l’Assistance et 
la Mendicité (Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, January-April) ; 
Comte de la Forest, Correspondance au Comte de La Forest, Ambassa 
deur de France en Espagne (1808-18132), I1 Edited by G. de Grand 
maison for the Society of Contemporary History] (Picard, 1908, pp. 
470). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: L. Villat, Les Rég le la 
France, V.: Le Velay (Revue de Synthése Historique, Jun I, 


La Grande Invasion Normande de 856-862 (Bibliothéque de I’Ecole des 
Chartes, January-April); A. Lang, VM. Anatole France on Jeanne d’ Ar 
(Scottish Historical Review, July); Port Royal (Edinburg! 
July); The Duc de Choiseul (Edinburgh Review, July); H. Sée, Le 
Idées Politiques de Voltaire (Revue Historique, July-August); A 
Wahl, Uber die Ursachen der Franzésischen Revolution (Historische 
Zeitschrift, CI. 2); The French Expedition to Egypt in 1708 (1 

burgh Review, July); Othon Guerlac, The Separation of Church and 


State in France (Political Science Quarterly, June); P. Lacombe, Les 


E 
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Hisioriens de la Révolution—Jean Jaurés: I. La Constituante; II. La 
Légtslative et la Convention (Revue de Synthése Historique, April, 
June). 

ITALY AND SPAIN 


Recent works on the history of Italy from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century inclusive are reviewed in the bulletin of the Revue 
Historique for July-August by M. L.-G. Pélissier, while in the July 
number of the Revue des Questions Historiques he concludes a general 
survey of recent Italian historical publications. 

The new review, Bollettino dell'Archivio Paleographico Italiano 
(Rome, Loescher), whose director is M. Federici, is designed to sup- 
plement the Archivio Paleographico Italiano by publishing descriptions 
and translations of the texts reproduced in the Archivio, and commu- 
nications relative to palaeography, diplomatic, and medieval epigraphy. 

The fifth number of the Archivio Muratoriano comprises a mono- 
graph by Armando Carlini on the retractation of Fra Michele di Cesena 
and the false “ Miserere” published under his name in the Raccolta 
Muratoriana, and a briefer article by Ettore Rota “ Di Pietro d’Eboli e 
d’Alcuni Suoi Critici Recenti ”. 

The Archivio Storico Civico of Milan has recently acquired from 
the late Chevalier Domenico Muoni’s remarkable collection of historical 
manuscripts, which was especially rich in documents of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, a considerable number relating to the history 
of Milan and the Milanese region. The other more important manu- 
scripts of the collection were acquired by the national library of the 
Brera. The Archivio Storico Civico is undertaking to form a great 


biographical collection of printed and manuscript materials concerning 


persons who have lived in the province. 

The first part of the second volume (Guelfen und Ghibellinen) of 
Dr. R. Davidsohn’s excellent Geschichte von Florenz was noticed in 
the April number of this review. Since then the second and conclud- 
ing part of the same volume has appeared under the title Die Guelfen- 
herrschaft und der Sieg des Volkes (Berlin, Mittler, 1908, pp. viii, 634). 

Dr. W. Andreas has published a work on Die Venezianischen Rela- 
sionen und thr Verhiltnis zur Kultur der Renaissance (Leipzig, Quelle 
und Meyer, 1908, pp. x, 124). 

Max Barkhausen has contributed to the series of Heidelberger 
Abhandlungen sur Mittleren und Neueren Geschichte (Heidelberg, 
Winter) a volume on Francesco Guicciardinis Politische Theorten in 
seinen Opere Inedite (1908, pp. viii, 117). 

New material relating to Garibaldi and Mazzini and to the events 
of the Risorgimento will be found in a volume which Mr. Fisher Unwin 
will publish under the title The Birth of Modern Italy: the Posthumous 
Papers of Jessie White Mario, edited by the Duke Litta-Visconti-Arese. 
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A narrative account in two volumes of Roma e lo Stato del Papa 
dal Ritorno di Pio 1X. al XX. Settembre, by R. de Cesare (Rome, For- 
zani, pp. xii, 395, 489), is based upon important unpublished sources and 
written from a Catholic’s point of view. 

An Institute of Catalan Studies has been founded at Barcelona for 
the scientific study of all the elements of Catalan civilization. It com- 
prises four sections: history, archaeology, literature, and law, and will 
publish texts, memcirs and monographs. 

Documentary publications: C. Cipolla, Annales Veronenses Antiqui 
[a newly-discovered thirteenth-century chronicle coming down to the 


year 1251] (Bollettino dell’ Instituto Storico Italiano, 1908, no. 29, pp. 
1-80) ; P. Piccolomini, Corrispondenza tra la Corte di Roma e I'Inquisi- 
tore dt Malta durante la Guerra di Candia (1645-1651) (Archivio 


Storico Italiano, series V., vol. XLI., fasc. 1); Jerénimo Becker, Colec- 
cton de Tratados, Convenios y demds Documentos de Cardcter Inter 
nacional firmados por Espana, 1868-1874 (Madrid, 1907). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Schaube, Die Anfinge der 
Venezianischen Galeerenfahrten nach der Nordsee (Historische Zeit 
schrift, CI. 1); F. Meyer, Die Missionspliine des Ignatius von Loyola 
und die Griindung des Jesuitenkollegs in Messina im Jahre 1548 (His- 
torische Zeitschrift, CI. 2). 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND 


In the July number of the Revue des Questions Historiques E.-A. 


Goldsilber gives a summary account of recent works on medieval Ger- 


many. 

Rudolf Kotzschke’s Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte bis zum 17. 
Jahrhundert (Leipzig, Teubner, 1908, pp. 141) forms the first part of 
the second volume of Aloys Meister’s Grundriss der Geschichtswissen- 
schaft. Like the other divisions of this valuable work, it aims to in- 
form the student of the latest opinion on the subject of which it treats, 
and by acquainting him with the opposing conclusions of different 
authors and with the special literature of the subject to place him in a 
position to undertake further investigation on his own account. 

Der Reichs-Gedanke des Staufischen Kaiserhauses (Breslau, Mar- 
cus, 1908, pp. 84), the ninety-fifth volume ir the series of Untersuch- 


ungen zur Deutschen Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte, edited by Dr. Otto 


Gierke, is a contribution to the history of the medieval state and of 
medieval thought, by Dr. M. Krammer. 

The fifth volume of Quellen und Darstellungen aus der Geschichte 
des Reformationsjahrhunderts is entitled Spalatiniana (Leipzig, Hein- 
sius, 1908, pp. vii, 123) and contains a “ Vita Georgii Spalatini ex ipsius 
dvtoypagw descripta”, 1534; an “ Index Brevissimus Rerum Illustris 


simi Principis, Domini Johannis Ducis Saxoniae Electoris”; “ Georgii 
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Spalatini Ephemerides Inchoatae Anno MCCCCLXXX”, and an ap- 
pendix of Lutherana and documents from the Nurnberg Veit Dietrich 
codex and elsewhere, edited by Dr. G. Berbig. 

[he development of the views of Luther and Melancthon on free- 
dom of faith and conscience are studied by Dr. Paul Wappler in his 
volume entitled Jnquisition und Ketzerprozesse in Zwickau zur Refor- 
mationsseit (Leipzig, Heinsius, 1908, pp. iv, 219). 

The third number in the series of Geschichtliche Untersuchungen, 
edited by Professor Karl Lamprecht, is a monograph on Maria There- 
sias Staats- und Lebensanschauung by G. Dorschel (Gotha, Perthes, 
1908, pp. X1, 175). 

Dr. Victor Loewe has compiled an extensive Bibliographie der Han- 
noverschen und Braunschweigischen Geschichte (Posen, Jolowicz, 1908, 
pp. Viil, 450). 

Under the title Die Elsiissischen Annalen der Stauferzeit (Inns 
bruck, Wagner, 1908, pp. xiii, 209) H. Block has written a critical in- 
troduction to the edition of the registers of the bishops of Strassburg, 
which is being brought out by the commission for publishing the his 
torical sources of Alsace. 

B. Bretholz, conservator of the state archives of the province of 
Moravia at Brunn, has published a history of the archives and an 
account of the part that they have played in the historical movement of 
the last hundred and fifty years. Some of the most remarkable of the 
documents preserved here are printed in the volume, which is entitled 
Das Mihrische Landesarchiv, seine Geschichte, seine Bestinde (Brunn, 
1908). 

With the support of the Bohemian diet G. Friedrich has published 
the first volume of a Codex Diplomaticus et Epistolarius Regni Bohe- 
miae (Prague, Wiesner, 1907, pp. 567). The work will comprise six 
volumes and will come down to 1310. 

Dom P. Lindner has published the first volume of a Monasticon 
Metropolis Salzburgensis Antiquae, which when completed in three 
volumes will contain historical notices drawn from archive material 
of each of the religious houses in the ancient ecclesiastical province of 
Salzburg. 

Documentary publications: K. Rieder, Rémische Quellen zur Kon- 
stanser Bistumsgeschichte zur Zeit der Péapste in Avignon [more 
than 2,000 bulls and other pontifical documents are analyzed or printed 
in extenso] (Innsbruck, Wagner, 1908, pp. xc, 738); J. Greving, Johann 
Ecks Pfarrbuch fiir U. L. Frau in Ingolstadt: Ein Beitrag sur Kennt- 
nis der Pfarrkirchlichen Verhdltnisse im 16. Jahrhundert [Reforma- 
tionsgeschichtliche Studien und Texte, Hefts 4 and 5] (Minster, 
Aschendorff, 1908, pp. xiv, 253); Dr. H. Wopfner, Quellen sur Vorges- 
chichte des Bauernkriegs: Beschwerdeartikel aus den Jahren 1519- 
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1525 (Quellen sur Geschichte des Bauernkriegs in Di 1. 
Acta Tirolensia, III.) (Innsbruck, Wagner, 1908, pp. xx 233): W 
Goetz, Die Politik Maximilians I. von Bayern und yr | leten, 
1618-1651, second part, vol. I., 1623-1624 [Briefe und Akten zur Ges 
chichte des Dreissigjahrigen Krieges, new series, published by the Hi 
torical Commission of Munich Teubne 8, x 62 
R. Koser and H. Droysen, Briefwechsel des K prin Friedrich 
1736-1740: Friedrich’s des Grossen Briefwechsel t lolta 
likationen aus den K. Preussischen Staatsarcl LXXNI Le 
zig, Hirzel, 1908, pp. xv, 368). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Werming] 
tiber das Verhdltnis von Staat und Kirche in Deutschland a 1 des 
Spiteren Mittelalters (Historische Vierteljahrschrift, June); P. Clément 
Simon, La Politique de la Prusse en Orient, 1763-1871 (Revue dH 


Diplomatique, XXII. 3). 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


Dr. Gisbert Brom, director of the Historical Institute of the Nether- 


lands at Rome, is publishing in the collection of Rijks Geschiedkundige 
g j g 


Publicatien the first volume of the Regesta Vaticana, a detailed inven 
tory of Italian archive material relating to the history of the Nether 
lands. 

L. Kooperberg’s long doctoral dissertation on Margaretha van 
Oostenrijk, Landvoogdes der Nederlandes tot den | l van 
Kamerijk (Amsterdam, van Holkema en Warendorf, 
fruit of laborious researches in the archives of Brussels, Lille and 
Paris, and contains several documents hitherto unpublished 

The fourth volume of Dr. H. T. Colenbrander’s Gedenkstukken der 
Algemcene Geschiedenis van Nederland van 1705 tot 1840 (Hague 


Nijhoff, 1908, pp. Ixxviii, 787) contains the text in whole or in part 


of 827 documents from French, Prussian, English and Batavian sources 
relative to the political history of the Batavian Republic from 1801 
to 1806. 
In the historical bulletin of the July-August number of the Revue 
Historique Professor Eugéne Hubert reviews publications of the years t 
1906-1907 relative to the history of Belgium. : 
Fathers E. de Moreau and J.-B. Goetstouwers have edited wit! 
great care Le Polyptique de |’ Abbaye de Villers (printed separately from 
the Analectes pour servir a l'Histoire Ecclésiastique de Belgique, 1908, 
pp. 238). This document, which dates from the thirteenth century, 
is of much value for economic history, and also for th topography 
and history of the noble houses of Brabant. 
In M. Charles Pergameni’s excellent doctoral thesis, L’Avoueri 
Ecclésiastique Belge: Des Origines 4 la Période Bourguignonne (Ghent, 
Soc. Coopérative “ Volksdrukkerij ”, 1907, pp. 223) the author has 
AM, HIST. REY 
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attempted to construct from references in the chronicles and from offi- 
cial documents a history of the development of the avouerte during the 
period indicated, analogous to M. Senn’s account of the same institution 
in France. 

Father J.-B. Goetstouwers has made a valuable contribution to social 
history, in his dissertation on Les Métiers de Namur sous l’Ancien 
Régime, the twentieth fascicle in the series published by the historical 
and philological conferences of the University of Louvain. 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


structed an account of Die Stellung Norwegens und Schwedens im 
Deutsch-Dénischen Konflikt, zumal wihrend der Jahre 1863 und 1864, 
the seventh number in the Videnskabs-Selskabets Skrifter, I1. Hist.- 
filosof. klasse (Kristiania, Dybwad, 1908, pp. x, 348). 


On the basis of new documentary evidence Halvdan Koht has con- 


In 1658 the Czar Alexis Mikhailovitch organized a sort of secret 


imperial chancery, composed of a first secretary and ten assistants, 


charged with exercising a rigorous surveillance over the Russian boyars 
and the cultivated classes. The institution was suppressed by the 
successor of Alexis who came to the throne in 1676. The Dnevalnyia 
Zapiski, or notes taken from day to day for the benefit of these officials, 
are of much interest, and have been printed by the archivist Serge 
Bielokourov in the first part of the Lectures de la Société d’Histoire 
et d’Antiquités Russes attachée a@ l'Université de Moscou (1908, pp. 
x, 224). 

L’Europe et la Résurrection de la Serbie (1804-1834), by Grégoire 
Yakschitch (Paris, Hachette, 1907, pp. 530), is an important work 


largely based on materials in Parisian archives. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
GENERAL ITEMS 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington will issue this autumn the 
Guide to the Manuscript Materials for the History of the United States 
to 1783, in the British Museum, in Minor London Archives and in the 
Libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, which has been prepared by Pro- 
fessor Charles M. Andrews, with the assistance of Miss Frances G. 
Davenport. All page-proofs have been read (430 pages of text), and 
the index, which must necessarily be elaborate, is being completed. Dr. 
Andrews’s volume for the Public Record Office, which was to have pre- 
ceded but which was delayed by the large rearrangements carried out 
in that repository, can probably be finished in manuscript next summer. 
Professor Bolton has completed the notes for his inventory of the archives 
of the city of Mexico, and of those of Querétaro, San Luis Potosi, 
Guadalajara, Zacatecas and Chihuahua. Mr. Leland’s work in Paris will 
continue through the autumn, but will be suspended by his return to 
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Washington, and finished in Paris next summer Prof r | f 


Wisconsin has arrived in Rome, where he will spend t making 
for the Institution a similar work, a Guide to the Mater 
tory of North America in Roman Archives and Librar Professor 


Allison, now of Bryn Mawr College, has nearly finished his inventory 


of manuscript materials for American religious history I ’ 
of letters of delegates to the Continental Congress has been advanced 
by researches covering Massachusetts, Rhode Is! Me Cat 
lina; much progress has been made with the American debates in Par 
ment; and a good beginning has been made of the calendar of papers 
Washington relating to the territories 

The New Netherland volume in the series of Original Narrat 
Early American History is expected to be published in February 
March. 

Writings on American History, 1906 (Macmillan, 1908, pp. xvi, 186) 
compiled by Miss Grace G. Griffin, is a volume closely following th« 
plan of Professor McLaughlin’s IVritings on American Histor) 

It embraces titles to the number of 3467, derived from books published 


in 1906-and more than three hundred periodicals, European and Amer 
ican. lhe scope of the work includes the history of the United States 


and Canada. For the countries south of é 


no attempt to include any books and articles but those publishe 


United States, Canada and Europe. The annotation is nfine 
is strictly necessary. The arrangement is topica 
betical index of 34 pages. Most of t 
1907 is already Collected. 

Mr. Waldo G. Leland of the Carnegie Institution, wl already pre 
pares for the Jahresberichte der Geschichts-| | 
vey of works published in American history, has been engaged to wri 
hereafter a biennial account of historical progress in this untry for 
the Revue Historique. 

The Macmillan Company announce for publication during 
autumn a Documentary Source-Book of American History, by Pro 
fessor William MacDonald. The work includes all the most importa 
documents contained in Professor MacDonald's larger work, but 
cases shortened. 

Rev. E. I. Devitt contributes to the March issue of the Records of 


the American Catholic Historical Society an article on the Jesuit 


sion of Axacan, undertaken presumably in Northern Virginia, about 
1570. The article consists for the most part of a translation (from 
Astrain’s Historia de la Compania de Jesus en la Asistencia de Espana) 
of the account of the enterprise given by Father Rogel, one of the mis 
sionaries. Dr. J. J. Walsh writes in the same issue a brief article en 
titled “ Foregleams of the Declaration of Independence in the Thirteent 


Colony ”, and Rev. T. C. Middleton gives an account of Catholic pe 
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icals published in the United States from 1809 to 1892, supplementing 
a list published in the Records in 1893. Additional letters (1823-1829) 
from Dr. John England, bishop of Charleston, are printed in this issue 

The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for April, 
1908, contain an elaborate inquiry into the origin of the expression 


‘Uncle Sam”, by Mr. Albert Matthews, and a calendar of the papers 
of Colonel John Bradstreet possessed by the society, relating chiefly to 
his service as quartermaster-general at Albany and to the expeditions 
against Frontenac in 1758 and against Detroit in 1764. The calendar 
is followed by the text of the chief argument of Bradstreet’s counsel 
in the case of his New York land claims, contested by the Hardenbergh 
proprietors. 

To the March number of the Magazine of History Mr. F. B. Sanborn 
contributes a paper on “ New Hampshire Men at the Concord Fight” 
and Professor I. I. Wood gives a semi-historical account of the “ Anti- 
Rent War of Dutchess County, New York” (an episode of 1766). The 
original document of chief interest is a letter from Joseph Jones and 
Theodorick Bland to Thomas Jefferson, June, 1781. “ The First Com- 
mission at Sea from Rhode Island” runs through the April and May 
numbers. The issues for May and June include continued papers by the 
Rev. Dr. Daniel Goodwin on William Blackstone and by Mr. D. T. V. 
Huntoon on Major-General Richard Gridley. 

The Grafton Press have begun the publication of a new quarterly 
entitled: The Grafton Magazine of History and Genealogy. Among 
the contents of the first number are “ The Society of the Cincinnati 
and its Future’, by C. B. Alexander; “ Ideal Newport of the Eighteenth 
Century”, by William B. Weeden; “The Strange Story of Roger 
Williams ”, by Edmund J. Carpenter; “ Andrew Ellicott, an Astrono- 
mer, Surveyor and Soldier of a Hundred Years ago”, by Catharine Van 
Cortlandt Mathews. 


Consanguineous Marriages in the American Population (Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, volume 
XXXI., number 3, pp. 99), by G. B. L. Arner, Ph.D., in addition to its 
primary character, possesses also a measure of historical interest, though 
the discussion is not based as exclusively on American materials as 
the title would indicate. 

Private Freight Cars and American Ratlways (Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, volume XXXI., number 
I, pp. 185), by L. D. H. Weld, Ph.D., is a sober, critical treatment of a 
subject over which there has been much agitation. The treatment is in 
large measure historical throughout, but chapters I. and I1. are primarily 
historical in character, tracing the history of special equipment cars 


and of the part that such cars have played in the development of the 


country. 
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ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRON( \ 


The Canadian Archives has now in the press g 
-opies of the manuscript material relating to the histor f the Atl 
seaboard of Canada from 14907 1522 lt 
fresh transcript has been made from the orig 

Latin, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese documents 
into English but in the case of the documents in French tl was not 
thought necessary.: The volume will be preceded rt int 
tion summing up the best-established results of recent 1 rv in t 
same field. 

Professor Clarence W. Alvord’s excellent monograph on tl J 
sis Of the Proclamation of 1762, originally publis 
Archives Report for 1906, has been issued as separ 
purpose is “to trace to their sources the elements of the 
and, as far as possible, discover the motives iT i 
who are responsible for its for1 He believes that most 
sions are new and “that the s l s 
creates a new interpretation of the Procl =()2 

It is understood that volume III. ( \merican R 76 
1789) of Professor Edward Channing's ft 
in active preparation. 

The fourth and concluding volun f Professor H. A. Cushing's 
edition of The Writings of Samuel Adamis has 
the Putnams. 

In the issue of the Nation of July 23 Mr. Worthington | rd gives 
an account of a little-known incident of the R r 
the steps taken by the Continental Congress in the sut r of 1779 
toward making retaliations for destruction committed 
troops, and prints two hitherto unpublished document 
attitude of Congress in the matter 

General Hull's Invasion of Canada : reprint 
Transactions of the Roval Societ ot | nada, 19 71908, | S 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. Cruikshank, not only gives 
of the military operations of the opposing forces, but sets forth w 


considerable care the disaffections nd other d 
both by the British and by the Americans before and during 
paign. There has been some lack of care in the proot-re g 
Mr. Clarence M. Burton has acquired for his Detr 
papers of the late Colonel John Askin of Walkerville. impor t for 
the history of the War of 1812. 
It is announced that Messrs. George W. Jacobs and 
publish in their series of American C) Biograpl gt 
John Quincy Adams by his grandson, Mr. Brooks Adams. Mr, Ad 


ograpnyv it 


has been at work upon tl 


made large use of new material in the possess! 
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Society is contemplating the early publi- 

dent James K. Polk’s Diary, 1845-1849, under the editor- 

ship of Charles W. Mann, professor of history in Lewis Institute. The 

original manuscript of the Diary, in twenty-four closely written volumes, 
is in the society’s collections. 

The Justice of the Mexican War, by Major Charles H. Owen, has 
been published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Arthur H. Clark Company of Cleveland has lately issued a 
volume by Professor Perley O. Ray of Pennsylvania State College, 
entitled The Genesis of the Repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 

A Compendium of the War of the Rebellion (pp. 1800), by F. 
H. Dyer, has been published at Cedar Rapids by the Torch Press. 


Jefferson Davis: a Sketch of the Life and Character of the Presi- 


dent of the Confederate States, by Major William T. Walthall, first 
appeared in the New Orleans Times-Democrat of December 6, 1889, 
the issue which announced Mr. Davis’s death. This sketch has now 
been reprinted and forms a pamphlet of fifty-three pages. Major 
Walthall was for a long time secretary to Mr. Davis, and it is under- 
stood that this sketch was submitted to Mr. Davis and approved by him. 

and Company have just published a volume entitled 
Famous Cavalry Leaders, by Charles H. L. Johnson. Among the 
American generals of whom biographical sketches and reminiscences 
are given are Stuart, Wheeler, Custer and Sheridan. 

Wiliam McKinley, by Thomas C. Dawson, has been added to the 
American Statesmen Series published by Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. 

LOCAL ITEMS, ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 

The Macmillan Company will shortly publish The Story of the New 
England Whalers, by John R. Spears. 

Factory Legislation in Maine (Columbia University Studies in His- 
tory, Economics and Public Law, volume XXXIII., number 1), by 
E. S. Whitin, is a well prepared monograph of 145 pages of which 119 
are devoted to a history of factory legislation in the state of Maine and 
the remaining 26 pages to a discussion of the administration of the 
law at the present time. A chapter is devoted to the early child labor 
laws, 1847-1855, another to the movement from local to state regula- 
tion, 1861-1886, three chapters to the attempts toward regulation of 
wages and the development of factory legislation from 1887 to 1903, 
and a chapter to the child labor campaign of 1905-1907. 

The second (April) number of the Massachusetts Magazine contains 
the concluding portion of Dr. Frank M. Gardner’s account of Colonel 
John Glover’s Marblehead Regiment. The first of the announced series 
of articles on Massachusetts pioneers to other states treats of Michigan 
pioneers, and is by C. A. Flagg. The article is supplemented by the 
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first portion of a list of Michigan pioneers and | tot M g 
county histories. The Magasu will shor 
1776, of Ashley Bowen of Marblehe id. who was at {) 


and Indian War. The chief historical artick 


The Connecticut Historical Society has now in press and will issu 
early in 1909 the twelfth volume of its series ot 
entitled “‘ Lists and Returns of Connecticut Men in the Revol 
1775-1783". Besides some additional records of service, the volume 
will show from what town almost every soldier enlist thus aiding 
materially in identifying the individual. 

The administrative minutes of the magistrat f New Amsterd 
from February 11, 1661, to May 20, 1664, were not included when t 


city of New York published, in seven volumes, The / rds of New 


Amsterdam. This valuable portion of the records has lately been four 
in Maine by Dr. Henry S. Burrage, state historian, among the personal 
effects of the late Lieutenant B. E. Fert \\ ind returned y Dr. B 
rage to the librarian of the city of New York. 

Fifty Years in Wall Street, by Henry Clews, is a revise 
larged version of the author's Twenty-Eight Years in Sty 
which was published twenty years ag The work ntains portraits 


and sketches of many of the great speculators, and concludes wit 
scription of the panic of 1907. 

The New York of Yesterday: a Descriptive Narra Old 
ingdale, by H. S. Mott, is published by Messrs. Putnas The work 
tains numerous portraits, maps and other illust: 

Centennial History of Ballston Spa, including the 4 
ston and Milton, by E. F. Grose, is published at Ballston >] New 
York, by the author. 

One of the important features of the lebration of the 225t 
versary of the founding of the city of Philadelphia, to held during 


the week October 4-10 inclusive, will be an “historic industries 


exhibit”. “The purpose of this exhibit is to illustrate the 

history and to display specimens of the industries and tr 

phia and its tributary region during colonial and early national per 

The directors of the exhibit are Professor Marion Dexter Learned and ' 

Mr. Albert Cook Myers. ‘ 
By gift of Mrs. Charles Evart Cadwalader the Historical 5 

Pennsylvania has recently acquired the military and family | 

General John Cadwalader, embracing his famous corresponden 

Joseph Reed and many other manuscripts relative to the Ar 

Revolution. 


The October (1907) and th 


sylvania Magazine of History and Biography contain a number of 


is one by Dr. F, A Gardner on e] \\ lhi il 
Pen: January (1905) issues of the 
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articles of interest and value. Among those in the October number 
may be mentioned: “* The Bishop of London and Penn’s Policy”, by 
Charles P. Keith; “ The High Water Mark of the British Invasion ” 
} 


y Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker; and “ Arctic Expeditions sent from 
the American Colonies”, by E. C. Balch. Among the letters from the 
‘Penn Papers * which appear in this issue that of chief interest is from 
James Tilghman to Henry Wilmot, October 2, 1774, discussing Con- 


gress and the colonial situation. Under the title “ Before and After 


the Battle of Brandywine” are printed some extracts from the journal 
of Sergeant Thomas Sullivan of H. M. Forty-ninth Regiment of foot. 
Some further extracts, giving an account of the battle of Princeton, 
are printed in the January number. The leading article in the Janu 
ary number is “ Benjamin West's Family: the American President of 
the Royal Academy of Arts Not a Quaker”, by Charles H. Hart. Of 
some interest also is the diary of Clement Humphreys, bearer of the des- 
patches to Gerry in France after the X. Y. Z. affair. 

German American Annals for May and June continues Professor 
Learned’s biography of Pastorius with an account of his writings, and 
contains also an interesting article on Early Music in Philadelphia, 
with special reference to German music, by Mr. R. R. Drummond. 
The life of Pastorius is concluded in the July-August number. 

The lirginia Magazine of History for July is made up in the main 
of the several series of documentary publications hitherto noticed in 
these pages. Among the extracts from the Randolph manuscripts may 
be mentioned a letter from the Virginia Company to the governor and 
council of Virginia, August 6, 1623, and a list of titles and land- 
owners in Virginia, 1625. The publication of the Virginia Council Jour- 
nals has now been brought to May, 1743. The “ Virginia Legislative 
Papers” in this issue are of May and June, 1776; most of them relate 
to the Revolutionary struggle. In the group of “ Miscellaneous Colonial 
Documents ” (1705-1711) there is a request (1707) from Maryland to 
Virginia for the rendition of a criminal, one of the few recorded ex- 
amples of colonial requisitions of this sort. 

The July Bulletin of the Virginia State Library, a finding list of 
books on American history, may be useful to historical scholars for its 
titles on the Civil War and on the general and local history of Vir- 
ginia. 

King and Queen County, Virginia, by Rev. Alfred Bagby, D. D., 
treats of many phases of the county's history and of the life of its 
people (Washington, Neale, pp. 402). 

The South Atlantic Quarterly for July contains three articles of in- 
terest to historical students: “ An Englishman’s Impressions of Alabama 
in 1846”, by Emma Langdon Roche, recounts the experiences and ob- 
servations of Sir Charles Lyell, mainly in Alabama, during his second 


visit to the United States; Professor J. H. Reynolds discusses the Okla- 


American 


homa Constitutio il Professor W. K. B wr 
lectual \spects of the Thirteenth C« I 

The Beginning of Texas, 1684-1718 (pp. 94) Dr. Robert ( 
Clark, appears as Bulletin No. 08 of the Uni: [exas, at 


covers with minute care the history of Fort St. Louis, the early ex 
plorations and missions and the founding of San Ant 

The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association prints 
April issue a careful study, by Professor Herbert E. Bolton, of th 
“ Native Tribes about the East Texas Missions”. The paper is 
come of the investigations of the history of the Texas tribes wl 
Professor Bolton has been making for the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. In the same issue of the Quarterly is a scholarly paper 
by Mr. Charles W. Ramsdell on “ Presidential Reconstru 
Texas”. A considerable portion of the paper is devoted to the 
stitutional Convention of 1866. 

The Story of the Great Lakes, by Edward Channing and Marion ] 
Lansing, is announced by the Macmillan ¢ ompany. 

Ohio before 1850: a Study of the Early Influence of Penns mid 
and Southern Populations in Ohio (Columbia Unive rsity Studies in His 
tory, Economics and Public Law, volume XXXI., number 2, pp. 155), 


by R. E. Chaddock, Ph.D., is a thoughtful examination of the social 


forces at work in the formative period of one of the first Wester 
states. The author traces the sources of Ohio’s population before 1850 
(largely from Pennsylvania and the South, and probably the larges 


single element Scotch-Irish), narrates the triumph of democracy and in 


dividualism over Federalist ideas, and shows how anti slavery ideas 


finally prevailed over a sentiment largely pro-slavery, or at the least 
> I » 
indifferent toward the institution of slavery There is a chapter on the 


early religious influences in southern Ohio and one on the early social 
life and education in the state. 

An article entitled “ Major Caleb Stark in Ohio”, by George H. 
Twiss, which appears in the April issue of the Ohio Archaeological 
Quarterly, includes a petition of Major Stark to the general assembly 
of Ohio relative to lands granted to General John Stark, and is followed 
by a biographical sketch of Robert Lucas, governor of Ohio from 
1832 to 1836, reprinted from an Ohio newspaper of 1834. The Ouar 
terly also reprints in this issue the speech of William Henry Harrison, 
June 11, 1840, at Fort Meigs, Ohio lhe most interesting matter in 
the issue for July is an article on John Sherman, by Mr. George | 
Harn, an intimate local friend. ‘There is also a detailed historical article 
by the editor, Mr. E. O. Randall, on Tallmadge township, apropos of 


its centennial celebration. In the October number the society will pub 


lish the journal kept by George Washington during his journey down 


11 


the Ohio in 1770. In the same publication will also appear the begin 
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ning of a translation of the history of David Zeisberger relating to the 
Ohio Indians. 

The Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio has issued a page- 
for-page reprint of Daniel Drake’s Notices concerning Cincinnati, which 
was originally issued in two parts in 1810 and has become exceedingly 
rare. Part I. of the Notices constitutes the January—March issue of the 
society's Quarterly Publication, and part II. and appendix the issue for 
April-June, 

Dr. Harlow Lindley, director of the Department of Archives and 
History of Indiana, contributes to the June number of the /ndiana 
Quarterly Magazine of History some account of the state archives, to- 
gether with a statement of what his department has done and what it 
plans to do. There is also a suggestive editorial, mainly upon the 
same theme 

Indiana Baptist History, 1798-1908 (pp. 381), by W. T. Stott, is pub- 
lished by the author at Knightstown, Indiana. 

The Chicago Historical Society will publish this autumn as volume 
V. of its Collections, a volume on “ The Settlement of Illinois, 1778- 
1830”, by Professor Arthur C. Boggess, Ph.D., of Pacific University. 

Old Kentucky, “a history of the Blue Grass state from its earliest 
settlement to the present day”, by J. F. Cook, is published by Messrs. 
Neale. 

It is announced that a volume on J/isconsin, by Dr. R. G. Thwaites, 
and one on Minnesota, by Professor W. W. Folwell, are to be added 
to the American Commonwealth Series published by Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company. 


as published The Sioux 


The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, | 
), by Doane Robinson. The author, who is 


Indians—a History (pp. 523 
superintendent of the South Dakota Historical Society, has consulted 
the Canadian archives as well as those of the War Department and 
the Indian Office of the United States. The work is illustrated with 
portraits and maps. 

In the Annals of Iowa for July, Professor F. I. Herriott continues 
his papers on “ Iowa and the First Nomination of Abraham Lincoln”. 
Considerable space is devoted to an examination of the impressions, 
as revealed in the newspapers of the time, made in Iowa by the Lincoln 
Douglas debates. Several letters bearing upon the early history of lowa 
appear in this issue of the Annals. 

Two extensive articles make up the body of the July issue of the 
Towa Journal of History and Politics. Mr. Dan E. Clark resumes his 
“ History of Liquor Legislation in Iowa”, the present article covering 
the period 1861-1878, and Mr. F. H. Garver traces with some detail 
the “ History of the Establishment of Counties in Iowa”. Mr. Garver’s 


paper is accompanied by sixteen well-executed maps. 
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The articles of chief note in the Julv issue of the Missouri H 


torical Review, published by the State Historical Society of Miss 
of 


is an account the archives at Jefferson City, by Jonas Viles. Mr: 
Joel Spencer contributes a biographical sketch of Rev. Jesse Walker 
“the Apostle of the Wilderness”, who did important mission work in 
Missouri in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

Volume II. of the Publications of the Arkansas Histo \ssocia 
tion is now in the press and will appear in December. It will contain 
the official orders issued, July, 1863-November, 1864, by Governor Flan 
nagin in his capacity as commander-in-chief of the militia of Arkansas 
It also will contain a chapter on Confederate manufactures in southern 
Arkansas, one on the Carpet-Bag Constitutional Convention of 1868 by 
a member of the convention, and others on reconstruction in Arkans: 
County, the history of taxation in Arkansas, etc 

The leading article in the Quarterly of the Oregon Historical So 


ciety for June is a sketch by T. C. Elliott of Robert Newell, a pioneer 


a 


of Oregon of some prominence 
tributes a brief account of the contests over the capital of Oregon. 

A Mission Record of the California Indians (pp. 27), edited by A. L. 
Kroeber, 1s issued as one of the University of | iuifornia Publicatior 


in American Archaeology and Ethnology 


McLoughlin Brothers have published Memoirs of Cornelius Cole, 
senator of the United States from California from 1869 to 1873. His 
reminiscences are said to “throw much new light on matter connected 
with the government from 1850 to 1872, and supplement the local his 
tories of the West covering this period” 

Professor H. FE. Egerton has published the second or historical part 


of volume V. (Canada) in the Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies. 


s on 


Henry Holt and Company have published a volume of lec 
Canadian Types of the Old Régime, by Professor Charles W. Colby 
of McGill University. Such characters as Champlain, Brébeuf, Hébert, 

D'Iberville, Talon, Laval and Frontenac are the central figures of the 
work. 

Search for the Western Sea, by Mr. Lawrence J. Burpee, of Ottawa, 
is the story of the exploration of northwestern Canada, in the prepara- 
tion of which much use has been made of manuscripts in the Canadian 
archives, 

York Factory to the Blackfeet Country; the Journal of Anthony 
Hendry, 1754-1755 (pp. 58) has been reprinted from the transacti 
of the Royal Society of Canada, 1907-1908 (Ottawa, 1908). Hendry’s 
journey, from Hudson Bay to the region of the present Alberta, was 
undertaken in the interest of the Hudson’s Bay Company and occupied 


almost exactly a year. The journal, consisting mainly of brief memo 
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lescriptive of the country traversed and of incidents, is ably 

by Lawrence J. Burpee. There are several illustrations and 
two maps 

North-lVest Passage: Being the Record of a Voyage of Ex- 
loration of the Ship “ Gjoa” in the years 1003-1907, by Roald Amund- 
sen, with a supplement by Lieutenant Godfrey Hansen, vice-commander 
of the expedition, recently published in the United States by Messrs. 
Dutton, is appearing also in Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish, Russian, Ger- 
man and Italian. 

In an article in the fourth volume of the Journal de la Soctété des 
Américanistes de Paris entitled “ Découverte de Trois Précieux Ou 
vrages du Métis Péruvien Blas Valera”, Seftor Manuel Gonzales de la 
Rosa maintains that the history of Peru known to have been written 
before 1590 by the half-Indian Jesuit Blas Valera upon the basis of 
Quichua and Aymara authorities is embedded in Garcilasso, giving to 
the latter’s book a much higher authority than it has been supposed to 
have; that another historical book of Valera may similarly be discovered 
in the \Jemorias of Fernando Montesinos; and that a portion of an 
other of his works may be seen in print in the form of an anonymous 
relation printed in 1879 by Jiménez de la Espada. The evidences for 
these conclusions, important to the early history of Peru if demon- 
strated, are understood to have been recently printed by Sefior Gonzalez 


in the Revista Historica of Lima. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. L. Beer, The Early English 
Colonial Movement (Political Science Quarterly, March, June); Anna 


Youngman, The Fortune of John Jacob Astor (Journal of Political 
Economy, April, July) ; Edith Abbott, A Study of the Early History of 
Child Labor in America (American Journal of Sociology, July); St. 
G. L. Sioussat, Tennessee and the Removal of the Cherokees (Sewanee 
Review, July); W. M. Sloane, George Bancroft (Atlantic Monthly, 
August); W. H. Crook, Andrew Johnson in the White House (Century 


Magazine, September). 
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